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Preface 


The Department of Indian Music, University of M- r 
organised a seminar on Musical Forng, sponsored by the I -i 
sity Grants Commission. The seminar was held on 6th* 7th. 
ana 8th October 1979. This volume contains all the papers 
presented at the seminar (except two) along with the key¬ 
note address delivered by Dr.Y.K. Narayana Menon at the 
inaugural function. Following the the introductory write¬ 
up which formed the preamble to the seminar. 

Musical forms are the various types of concerts tonal i 
structures in which the musical imagination of a culture gets! 
crystallised over the ages. Gitaka, prabandha, varna, kriti, 
etc. are some of the musical-forng which have flowered in 
the growth of the musical genius of India. These musical 
iorms prrvii'.e a starting point for a serious study of Indian 
analytical approach would result in the reduction 
_f^the subject to its elements; in the case of the music of 
ineia, these eiements can be broadly classed as svara, tala 
anr paoa. But before we go to the fundamentals, we must 
stucy the concrete structures in which they are embodied. 
it ? musical form which determines the role of the ele¬ 

ments which go into its composition. And hence the Depa'-t- 
ment of Indian Music, University of Madras has decided t 
organise a seminar on musical forms. 

Musical forms figure in several spheres besides e ■->sti- 
tuting an independent art. Music forms part of other ; -r : 's, " 
for instance, Harikatha, - - - ■ 9 


™ drama, cinema, where its role 

subservient to tne larger, entity. Musical fcxpns are an 
essential part of religious ritual, social celebrations nr 
even of the daily work of village folk. It would be to 
ambitious an undertaking to try to cover all the musical 
forns founii in all these fields. This seminar limits itself 
to those musical forms which constitute music as an inde¬ 
pendent art. 

^ hu S our endeavour is to study the principal ousted 
loruo. in Karnataka Music and Hindustani music in the back¬ 
ground of tneir historical antecedents which are no longer 
in vogue. This involves a study of the current forms as 
well as ancient musical forms about which all that we can 
know is from texts. 

Forms in Indian music are basically of two kinds, 
n one type of musical form, the structure is composed or 
pre met ermines. and the performer merely renders it. This 

ThS e .iw/ mS1Cal -£°^ :i 1 can be ’termed nibaddha or determined, 
w ^ t ? r , ls ar ? lbadaba or frGe where the form is not. given 
but gets shaped in the course of the performance. Forms 
.Like raga alapana, pallavi, and khyal are free in this sense 
ho musical structure is shaped during their performance. 
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Wc give below the list of musical forms which we 
r pose to deal with in this seminar. The focus will be on 
e analysis of the musical structure of these forms. 

- ViAi: FORTS: 

The origin of Indian Music is said to be in Sana gana. 
Hence a study of the saraan form is relevant for our 
seminar. 

GAHLHARVA FORTS; 

Gandharva, the ancient music of India, comprised forms 
like the git aka and nirgita which provide fascinating, 
material for study. 

. h ARAM; 

Tevaran has had perhaps the longest practical tradition 
among all the musical forms in India. In view of the 
sacred character of this form, it has been preserved 
nearly intact over the ages. 

PRABAHDHA-S; 

Prabandha-s represented secular musical forms of all 
kinds in ancient tines. Some of these wure performed 
al'-ng with dance and in other spheres too. including 
drama. Later these came into their own in purely musical 
performances like Caturdandi. Though the practical 
tradition of prabandha has not survived, a study of 
premandha is of considerable importance in view of the 
influence they may have had in the development of later 
forms. 

SU1ADI & related FORMS; 

Suladi-s are derivatives of the prabandha tradition and 
probably belong to the earlier stages of the development 
of Karnataka music. 

ifAGA-ALAPANA FORM in Karnataka music (including tanam) . 

TvLLAVI FORM in Karnataka music ( including Neraval and 
Kalpana svara-s). 

DHRUPALA of Hindustani (including alapa). 

KRTI FORM o f Karnataka nusic. 

K:IYA1 of Hindustani music. 

Instrumental form in Hindustani music (alapa, joda, 
jhala, gata). 

TIRUPPUGAZH 

R^.Gii MALIKA 

.cflS6o. 
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The Department of Indian Music, University of Madras, r rga- 
isod a seminar on Musical Ferns in October 1979. The seminar, 

'ich was sponsored by the University Grants Commissi n, was liel-: 
n the 6th, 7th and 8th October, 1979. 

*'*t the inaugural functi m of the soninar. Dr. Seetha, Prcfe 
s r ana Head f the Department f Indian Music, welcoming the 
thering, defined the scope of the seminar and gave brief intre¬ 
actions* t< the ferns chosen for deliberation, Prrf.G.R. Danadrran 
■ ice-ChanceHi r of Madras University, inaugurated the seminar 
oting that the present seminar was on musical form-which had an 
independent existence, ho expressed the hope that the department 
would devote its future seminars to musical forms which figured in• 
ther art forms, like dance, drama and Harikata, Dr.V.E.Narayana 
hone-n, Executive Director, National Centro, far the Performing 
*-ri3, Bombay, who- was the chief guest at the seminar, emphasised 
the need for a careful use of terminology. He pointed out that 
technical terns imported from western musicology should be properly 
understood before being incorp rated in our own musical termin' - 
logy. He explainer the tern 'form', which figured in the title f 
the seminar, ant its meaning in the cent ext of western musics the 
tern should net be confused with ’a (musical) work* or ’type < f 
composition' . lie then referred to the 'types of compositions' , 
belonging to the Carnatic and Hindustani systems of iiusic, and 
spoke on the various formal aspects embodied in them. The inau¬ 
gural function concluded with a musical performance by the 
students of the Department. The items rendered included sene f 
the ferns which were tobo discussed at the seminar. 

From the 6th t< the 8th, six sessions were hold at which 
papers, arranged in the chronological order of the musical forms, 
were read. An effort was also made tr. devote each session to ne 
area of the subject. 

In the first session on Ancient Musical Forms, presided ever 
oy Dr. HarayananMen >n, Prof.G.H. Tarlelcar from Dhulia read a paper 
l S<.MAJJ FORM. He described its basic structure, detailing the 
various types of vikrit-s < r distort! ns employed, in the rendering 
cf the text He also dealt with the Sanan scale and with per¬ 
formances of i anagana. After the paper was read, Prof.Sathya 
narayana of Mysore, Prof.S. Rananathan of Madras and Dr.S. Seetha 
presented their views regarding the relation between the accents 
cf Rigveda and the 'notes' of Sanagana. The next paper on Gandharva 
Musical Forms was read'by bhri N.Rananathan of the Department f 
Music, 'Madras University. In this paper, the basic structures f 
tno ancient forma, like the sapta-gitakm-s, nirgita-s, jati-gitn-s 
described in ancient works on music, wore presented. In the dis¬ 
cussion following th( paper, Prof.Sathyanarayana commented on 
certain points raised in the paper, in particular the aspects 1 f 
tala in the nirgita-s, the prescription of murehana in the jatis 
an - the origin < f kapnla-gana. The third paoer of the morning 
session was on Form in Tevaran c: mprsitions by Dr.S. Ramanthan. 

He described the structures of two- types f Tevaram hymns, th s-. 
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sung vithout tala and those sung with tala. He touched upon t‘ 
prosodical aspect aspect and the aspect of graha, that if/the 
relation of the song to the tala, comparing the Tevaran to the 
later Kirtana form. Prof.Sathyanarayana and S hr ip.Sundaresanr r 
commented on the nature of Tevaran hymns and tried to clarify 
whether they should be regarded as Tamil poems set to music, or 
3 basically ’musical structures with a Tamil text. Shri Sunda- 
osanar also answered questions regarding the association of 
temporary tala-s with Tevaram-s. hr. Warayann Mo non then g-.v^ 
brief summary of the discussions. 

Ttv second session was chaired by Prof.G.H. Tarlekar, Prof. 

. . 0 . (e ht a, V is it ing P ro f e ss or at the I.K.S. Un ive rs ity, Kha iragar h 
r "d a paper on the Khyal form in Hindustani ifusic and the major 
.uir.ra.na Styles. Emphasising hir view that it is at the level of 
style that the Khyal form becomes significant and expressive, 
r,Mehta enumerated nine points that could broadly be said to 
a cl me the Khya.l fern. He illustrated, through song, the diffe- 
rcnees between the various ghrana-s in the aspects of intonation 
a. c. rhythm, dwelt on the characteristic features of Khyal and 
emphasised the role of the table in the Khya.l style. Some Aspects 
- ‘'be Histoiy and Development of Raga Alapana was the title of 
Cl -9 r^ad by bhri P.K.Raj-.gopalayyar (Madras). Tracing the 

origin of Alapa to the vowel extensions seen in the Rk and bame.n 
chants, the speaker dwelt cn .the references t Alapa in Silr.ppr- 
■ lkaram. lie then d scribed the node of Alapa rendering as cuti a 
m bangitaratnalo ra and the texts that followed it and also 
iwffored briefly to the Thaya and. Tana forms. A detailed study 
inaya was taken up in the next paper on Thaya form by Prof .Sooth- . 
xaking lhaya as a limb of Chaturdandi stylo of music, she survey.- 
ono refer nces to Chaturdandi in early literature and went on t 
on.ow the cistinction between Alapa and Thaya. She also examino 
0.10 nature of the Sthaya-s, mentioned in bangitaratnakara and 
J ; ngitasamayasara, which were also known as Thaya-s in common 
• -rlance. She concluded that those Thaya-s wore essentially 
^ymes ef melodic phrases quite different from the later Thaya-s, 
T i .i { - Iorr . loci thG basis for both Alapa and the later T iaya-s. 
•'xscucsion on the paper on both Alapa and Thaya was token up 
iter this. Prof .Tarlekar reforred to the distinction made 
Dotween Alapti a in' Alapa in the ancient writings, while Prof. 

o^chyanarayana quoted a numbe r cf references to Thaya in Kannada 
literature. 

Prof .S .Ramanathan was the chairman of the third session which 
was ueyoted tc Prabandha-s and related forms. The first paper was 
j?b Pr.Alanolu Govindarajan on Prabandha-s. Considering Prabandha 
m the general sense of a musical composition, he made a historical 
survey of musical compositions from Sp.magana to the modern Kriti 
i< rm, 1 he sect nr. pa x r on bulacli-s and ligabhoga-s was by Shri h 
ermivasa Iyengar (Rajasree) of Bangalore, lie outlined in brief* 
the history f the Suladi form, its general characteristics air' 
citec. examples from the text cf the Suladi-s fa number of conn - 
--ers. He then described the origin and composers of the tJgabhc ; - 
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yarding 

Shn b.H.Janakiranan furnishc^orv^t?^"? 5 . w 5 alc Sr.Scothr. r , , 
the bulacU-s of Shah 1 iTilS f mfornati m regarC i 
Ss.thyanarayana spoke next rrn P^h uT^ a rG f p ectively. Prof, 

Me dealt with the evoi^InS Suladi ^ ** Mgabh 

•yont on to describe the fern of SitV --rabahdha-s and 

peaker also touched unm the ^ uUl,i< - 1 a fk- !ts rendering. T>-, 
then played recordings r f^w pue , n * a *? eQt of Shlfdi + nl - , 
-constructed by hin. f n onswr^t nna f fabandha compositions 

inhere wore deviations fron^he't 'v+-!k > ? il< na " s frustrated by hin 
^wever not very fundamental- - n C cited 1( . ms which wore 
rolati-: n of Suladi-c to earlier ^ dotnlls regarding the 

Malayira Divya Prabandhar, ^ 5,, P ban( ^ a 7 s * The last pa-ev, 
vara dan rf Madras. He %lhl t by , Shri *• '.Velikata- 

ennoha-s were primarily musical 0 ablisn that the Divyapra 
renderings. The speakL^ef not *>*»hymnal 

prominent Vaishnavite acharva-- P in b J h ° Con tribut L n ?f 
prabandha-s and also drew th^ "++ p T°pagat m g the Diwaora- 
mention of cert-in PoS tb ? attention of scholars to the 
the. Tevaran tradition'. 5 S ° not found in 

noxt session, devoted t^he^tt 1 ?®/Knit^ chair “^ f*r the 
on the Kriti fom was by Shri 1_ f; The fi rst p- ,, r 

survey of earlier' music-1 f trS. * b t Pc ‘ rtha sarathy . After a brief 
_;i Kriti and referred to the Kriti-* Venerated the characteristic 
in nociern times. He oointon t +i classification na< 

of the Kriti as seen in tJo V the variations in the structr- 
£nrt Vidya Shanker in her XS ™- 03 ^ 1 i£ s . of various composers 
Compositions oxplaino th-? J o ^^the Krit Porn in Shy an,- Sect,., 

-n an analysis of three cinor ncnt'J +£ Ca positions could be bps " 

in Shayaaa^hastry^s Hornes it i-nsP^Tb ° n of " thG ^ity^W) 

secti -n) of a Kriti, & characteristic 0 *- <S th ° Gharanpa (final 
Jit inns., was referred to ne-t Sho +Z n iba yana wastry's cornu-- 
tala-s rn Shyana Sastry* s^iti-a ££? ^ md to the'aspect of 
Kur.anthai (Kunbakonanf in hisVrSer v p ‘Sunaaresanar of 
traced the history of sc n-s f JS 1 +? J r T n ln Ta nil Kriti- s 

^Jt ?n the characteristics of -n ’iht f nUU types and later 
ln ^ ani l texts. Muthu Tand-v-r '‘L ' u i composition mentioned 
earliest tc .compose. s?ngs with th? p to hi; - ^as the 

m iv is ions. Smt. Rith Raj an of M-dr-^i'^w ’ AriUpallavi s Charanam 

construction in Kriti-s analysed pai * r Hhythnic 

****** of thc ^i- s ;l, e^SSE^ 

u oP u . or paper 


was replete with passages from Kriti-s, exemplifying her decks’ 
regarding the variety of rhythmic pauses. The final portion r 1 t , 
paper was an appreciation of the use of the various tala-s by 
three composers in their Kriti-s. 

The next paper in the Kriti group by Dr.S.A.K. Durga of „d. 
iu;.ic Department on Sangati-s in Kriti-s was read during the f.i • 
session when bhri P.K.Rajagopalayyar was in the chair. Explain’-.. 
Sangati as melodic variations employed to project the raga bhav 
rtha ohava in the Kriti-s, Dr.Durga’s paner touched on the follow- 
uig aspects of Sanga'i-s: the time of introduction of the Songati-s 
■.no the causes for it 5 the differences between Niraval and Sangrti; 

structural analysis of Sangatis in Kriti-s, vocal and instrumental 
styles in Sangati-s 5 tho role of the S-ngati ns a limb of Kriti. 
ohn B.V.K. Sastry’s paper on 'Kriti Porn in Karnatic Music' was 
read in his absence. While questioning the theory tracing the 
origin of Kriti-s in Prabandha-s, his paper outlined the essential 
features of the Kriti form. According to him, the rise of the 
bhakti movement greatly influenced tho literary content of the 
Kriti-s. Discussion on the Kriti form was taken up after this 
paper. Shri Srinivasa Rac strongly felt that Sangati-s wore the 
composer's prerogative and tho performer should not attempt to dd 
to or f-lter the original version (Pathantara). Shri Srinivasa 
Iyengar, however, voiced some difficulty in deciding on the auth-.n- 
xio Pathantara. Veena,Vidwan S. Balachander felt that•Sangati-s 
conceived by eminent musicians should not be rejected as their 
Sangati-s could well be in keeping with the spirit of the composer' 
imagination. Shri Jhuvarahan stated that some artistes chose to 
ignore certain traditional Sangati-s as they did not suit concert 
singing. Prof.Sathyanarayana suggested that a study >f tho cr- 
0 ruination between the beauty of the melody and that of the mo in ■ 

■ 1 the text of Kriti-s should bo made while analysing the form, 

00 also suggested an_objective method of analysing the rhyth. tic 
construction in Kriti-s by taking tho real time-spans narked b- 
seconds, minutes etc., instead -f the anga-s of tala. lie colic 
it the chronometrie-density method. Shri S.Parthasarathy, while 
sun mg up the c lscussi-m on the Kriti form, stressed the aspect 
. ielody reinforcing the meaning of the text in the Kriti- sb, in 
wnich he felt that Tyagaraja’s Kriti-s were supreme. 


nex ^ P‘?- )Gr ? n Pallavi was by Sandyavandanam Srinivasa 
Kao. After a brief historical survey >f this style, ho explained 
the structure of a Pallavi. He felt that the aim of Pallavi exp,, si- 
I’lon should bo to expound tho raga and all mechanical acrobatics 
oxten witnessed in concerts should be eschewed. Violin Vidwan V. 
Sethuramaiah appealed to musicians to devote a greater part of the 
concert to Pallavi singing. Shri.S. Balachaiidor felt that the lava 
aspect should not be neglected in Pallavi singing. Prof.S.Rana- 
naxhan drew the attention of the scholars to the two stylos 
employed in rendering the Pallavi theme in different speeds: one 
m which tho Eduppu (point of commencement) is given importance 
^ 10 .other m which the Arudi (point of emphasis) is significant, 
omn P.K.Ra jagopalayyar recalled the performances of old stalwart - 
like Madurai Mani Iyer in Pallavi singing. Tho last paper of the 
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f tongal, an elongation of the concluding sy liables, character-- 
stic uf Tirupougazh. Qhri P.K.Rajagopalayyar mentioned > yarall 
iron earlier Sanskrit poetry regarding the chanda aspe'et. Pra- .P. 
balakrishnan spoke on the need to select proper tala structures t' 
latch the rhythmic construct i n of Tiruppugazh. 


The final session was conducted by Prof.Sathyanarayana as 
the chairman. ’ There were three- papers oh the Ragamalika form re-. , 
ey Prf.P. Balakrishnan, Shri b.R. Janakiranan of Tirupati and 
bhri N.R. Bhuvarahan respectively. Vfhile all the papers outlined 
the characteristic cf Rngnnalika structure. Prof. Balakrishnan 
made special mention < f other musical forms like Jatisvaran etc., 
incorporating the features of Raganalika. Shri S.R. Janakiranan 
dwelt'on the evolution of the Raganalikp. form and gave a detailed 
description of the Raganalika-s of the BiKshitnr school and of 
bvati Tirunal and the 72 Molaragaualika _ of Hahn Vaidyaiiatha Iyer. 
Shri Bhuvarahan referred to the Raganal ika- s of Muthiai? Bhagavathar 
and Mysore Vasudevacharya. The last paper of the session. The 
Comparative Study of Hindustani and ICarnatic Music, was by. Mr.')'.! . 
Gopalakrishnan. He gave short structural descriptions of the major 
forms in Hindustani music, namely Dhrupnd, Khyal, Thumri etc., 
and mentioned parallel for is in Karnatic music. He also indicated 
where the Karanatic forms differ from their Hindustani counter¬ 
parts, and by way of illustration sang a Pallavi and a IChyal. 

Prof, Sathyanarayana . summed up the final session and the so....tr¬ 
ended with 'Mangalam* sung by the participants. 


S. Seetha 


Key-note Address 


FORM IN MUSIC 

Pr.V.K. Narayana Menon 


One of the major problems facing us today in the study, 
understanding, and analysis of music - the world over in fact 
is the problem of terminology. For one thing, a lot of words 
used in the Western context are not applicable to, nor even 
descriptive of, the Asian or African situation. Expressions 
like "tribal art", "aboriginals", "natives", "vernacular", , 
"ethnic" - perfectily good words, but left-overs of colonialisi 
have slightly insulting connotations. In Africa, black Africa 
the word ’tribal' is not used in polite society. 

Tke the words "folk-lore" or "ethno-musicology". I have 
come across musicologists (another bad word), particularly in 
Central Europe, for whom most of the musical traditions outsid 
the European tradition is "Folklorish", and the expression 
"Ethnomusicology" to mean all music outside the Western tradit 
The implication here is that Western is the real developed civ 
Used music of the world. All other traditions are really int 
esting, and quite often and admittedly, exciting curiosities, 
and really belong to the world of anthroplogy. These concepts 
are not universal, but they still persist in many parts of the 
world and are often echoed at inter-national discussions. 

This is one kind of difficulty. Wo ourselves have probe 
Many of us who use the English language do not quite under stall 
the meaning of words like ‘tonality’, 'intonation', ’opera', 
’orchestrate', ’modulate’, ’cadence', 'sonata', 'tonic', etc. 
And so what we say mean many things to many people - and of ter 
nothing to some. So we have to be on our guard. 

Finally we have the universal problem of the total inadc 
quacy of terminology in music. Practically every musical cone 
has a literary basis, often a visual basis. We talk of the 
melodic line, the Sonata or Symphonic form. Wo talk of the co 
of tones, the texture of music, the broad canvas, the epic qua 
of major symphonic or choral works, the lyrical or dramatic 
quality of certain type of music, the impressionist music of 
Debussy. There are words which we borrow while sale, such as 
poem, ode, anthem, ballad, cadence. Words like line, form, 
rhythm, texture, harmony are applied to painting, sculpture, 
architecture, poetry. This implies underlying concepts which 
need:careful study if we are to sect the arts in their true an 
fullest perspective. A contemporary American architect stated 
that the greatest influence on his work was the music of Johan 
Sebastian Bach. 

I say all this because our own vocabulary of music for 
names, terns, concepts is comprehensive, accurate and meaning!’ 
And while the use of English terns will be useful ahd perhaps 
even necessary in international contexts, we should get into t: 
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habit of using our own terminology. Take two words like, 'Raga' 
and 'Tala'. To us they immediately, mean two clear precise 
concepts. Yet each implies a whale world of tradition, of mean¬ 
ing, of associative values, of subtleties, under tones. 

A whole lecture on the word Raga in English would still leave 
out many meaningful aspects of it. And so with words like 
Tonality or lieder. They can be described at length, but you 
cannot really communicate in words the essence of their being. 

It. has to be felt. 

But let me got down to the subject of our seminar: Form. 
What does the word 'Form' mean? We are meeting under the aus¬ 
pices of a great University, with distinguished faculty members 
from all over India. So we must bo precise and express out- 
selves precisely and not take shelter under cliches and jargon. 

The Oxford Dictionary gives the meaning of Form as: "The 
visible aspect of a thing; now usually, shape, configuration; 

... a body considered in respect to its outward shape (especi¬ 
ally that of a person)"; .... In scholastic philosophy, 'the 
essential determinant principle of a thing; that which makes 
anything (matter) a determinate species, or a kind of being". 

I think we are getting closer to what we have in mind. There 
are several other meanings until we come to the ninth of these: 
The "style of expressing (the) thoughts and ideas f in composition 
including the arrangement and order of the partss" - Not a word 
about music, not even a hint. But we have got to harness it 
to music, otherwise we have to call off this Seminar'. 

And so-to form in music. And as we are using the English 
lang age let us take a quick look at "form in music" as under¬ 
stood in Western music. The late Sir Donald Tovey, talking of 
sonata forms said: "They comprise the largest and most central 
problems of pure musics and the outward forms must be studied 
in constant connection with instrumentation, harmony, melody, 
counterpoint, and rhythm."(1). 

H.C. Colies, another distinguished scholar and critic has 
said; "Every attribute of music, relationship of pitch and 
rhthm in succession (melody) and concurrently (polyphony and 
harmony), plays its part in establishing the form of a musical 
work by creating a series of identities and differences which 
the ear can recognise". In the context of the classical phase 
of 'form', the late Sir Hubert Parry said: "The means by which 
unity and proportion are arrived at in musical works of the 
classical era are the relative distribution of keys and harmonic 
bases on the one hand, and of 'Subjects’ or figures or melodies^ 
on the other; and this distribution is called the form of a work 
of this traditional order."(2). This raises a point which is 
crucial to this seminar. 


(1) Tovey* Musical Articles from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

'Sonata Forms' P.208. 

(2) Grove: Vol.III, 'Form'. 



A work or a type of composition is not necessarily a form. 

A kriti or a khayal or a padam is not a form. But each one may 
will have a form. In other words, the question I am posing is: 

Is a composition or work or type of composition a form? Is a. 
form, a composition? or, does a form make a composition? Is a 
kriti or is tevaram or a khayal a form? Or, should wc ask; 

Does a kriti or tevaram or khayal have a form? It is important 
to know what we are after, what we are looking for, what we are 
trying to understand. 

A kenote paper is not the answer to the problems we are 
confronted with. It raises questions, or tries to raise perti¬ 
nent questions for the many eminent scholars attending the 
symposium. So that they can reject them, reflute them, challenge 
them, answer them - and out o f it should come an awareness of 
the problems in a meaningful way. 

To bring my question into focus, let me quote a well-known, 
popular authority on V.'estcm music who said - covering the entire 
range of Western music: "...as a mater of fact, only about six 
really distinct forms have ever been in use..." The six forms 
are; 

(a) A two-sect ion form, "Simple Binary" 

(b) A three-section form, "Simple Ternary" 

(c) A form derived from the first, "Compound Binary" 

(d) the Rondo 

(e) the air with Variations 

(f) the Fugue 

So you see. This enormous world of music with its many 
varieties and types of compositions - Suites, Sonatas, Cantatas, 
Symphonies, Concertoes, Tone poems. Symphonic Poems, Preluder 
Overtures, etc., etc., etc. Uses just six forms: All these 
compositions/works use forms. But they are not necessarily f r is 

In short, 'form' is a constituent of compositions/works/ 
creative music. We should not confuse it with types. Of course 
we can study/analyse the structure of compositions/works/creaei- 
vity in our music without reference to other systems of music. 

All we have to do is to be careful about terminology. 

For instance, a typical Thyagaraja Kriti may bear the 
following form: Pallavi, Anupallavi, back to Pallavi; Charanan, 
repeat of the Anupallavi with fresh sahitya, back to Pallavi. 

And the form could be described as A B A, C B A (where A stands 
for Pallavi, B for Anupallavi and C for charanam) and use the 
term Binary form for it, but that will be misleading because the 
Western, Binary form implies that B is in a different key from 
A, but gets back to the original key of A. So it is best that 
we leave aside the term Binary. 

But we can trace the growth of the kriti as we can trace the 
growth of the Symphony and see the forms employed. Perhaps the 
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.nkritanas of Annamacharya (1424 - 1503) could be considered as 
Lao. (germs of) earliest "Kritis" of which we have reasonably 
accurate records; from that to Purandara Dasa (1480-1564) marks 
a step forward, with its full development in the hands of the 
great Trinity - Syana Sastri, Thyagaraja, and Dikshitar - three 
great musical minds - born at the sane time, in the. same place, 
yet by temperament and in creativity with distinct identifies of 
their own. I doubt if in the history of music there has ever been 
a meeting in time and place of three such creative geniuses. 

ml .1IA SASTRI s I notice that Srimathi Yidya Shankar is with us. 

I have no doubt she can analyse with both understanding and feel¬ 
ing his works. The form of his Svara.iatis would be particularly 
V’. rth studying. They are rare examples of this genue. 

Now, THYAGARAJA l What can one say of Thyagaraja? The form of 
his kritis deceptively simple often, yet every phrase profound 
in a unique way - Pallavi, Anupallavi, Charanam (an over ampli¬ 
cation - a lazy description). There are the Pancharatna kritis 
which stand apart as a group - with forms of their own, recall¬ 
ing early Prabandha-Karas and late Varna-karas - with Pallavi, 
Anupallavi and several charanams built up into a musical edifice 
(Endaro Mahahubhavulu has ten charanas, Sadhinchene has eight) - 
in the choice of ragas etc. They furnish excellent examples of 
outward forms reinforcing the central themes of each work with 
meaning and musical substleties. 

The silk of his music is never worn out as it is handed down 
from generation to generation. Each generation seems to embroider 
on its surface its contribution and variation to the pattern which 
runs with a subtle and discreet definition through the weave. 

The pattern is large, the texture rich. The central thread of the 
melodic line is poised in serenity, out around it other threads 
make deep and emotional curves from sadness to happiness. And 
it is strong. Strong because the very stuff of these threads is 
the spirit of the people of South India. 

Examples; 

(a) Evarani IT ir nay inch irira - Pevamrita varshini 

(b) Enduku Neerdaya - Harikambhoji - it has Pallavi, Anupallavi 
and five charanas. 

(c) Kara Raghuvira - Athana (incidentally, it has pallavi and 
seven charanams - a rondo?) 

(d) Narayana Hari - Yamunakalyani - Pallavi and twelve charanams. 

(e) Santamulekha Sama - four charanas 

(f) Kshira sangara - Devagandhari 

(g) Orajupu - Kannada Gowla 

(h) Ragasudha rasa - Andolika 

(i) Undedu Ramudu - Harikambhoji 

I have quoted some personal preferences chosen at random - 
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MfflHUSVfAHI PIKSHIM, If la^S^V and 

much catholicity. 

Early in life he studied Sanskrit; had a course in Yodadhya 

in^"intellectual^concepts^an^quite often, what virtuousity^ 

T vfLfseft^ gSftWgaS in^ifs components, 


Thyagaraja yoga vaibhavam 
Agaraja yoga vaibhavam 
Raja yoga vaibhavam 
Yoga vaibhavam 
Vaibhavam 
Bhavam 
Yam 


Vam with its untranslatable mood and significance, 
treatment of the sahitya is the alankara known as 
Take the other phrase from the same knti: 


This kind 
gopuchcha. 



Sam 
Prakasam 
Swarupa prakasam 
Tatwa svarupa prakasam 
Siva- Sakala tatwa swarupa prakasam 
saktiadi sakala tatwa swarupa.prakasam 


Here, the cumulative effect of the strotovaha 

whelming. These and many other pieces of his s^ow that th y ~ J 
the work of a master craftsman who knew every trick oi Y 
^ nuance inherent in a given fern. Subtle of rag; -, 

the gentle stresses of laya; a feeling for the right wora, ^ • 
every piece an integrated whole. Take any work of Mu buswa .. 
Dikshitar* s, for example, his Sri Subramanya Nanasthe. he. 
a^Sallavi with four theses or subjects.and the way they are | 
held together - that anupallavi-itself is a masterpice of, shall 
I say, form. The navagriha kritis - the choice of ragoS -no . f| 

talas etc. 


Vaggeyaka-ra is the word which describes best the work of 
composers like. Syama Sastri, Thyagaraja, Bikshitar. -^'cyer, 
they have all composed works other than kirtanas - swarajatis, 
-aru-s, tana varnan-s, pada varnam-s, stotra-s, tillana-o, 
’’operas" . But the kriti-s stand out. 


In most musical systems, certainly in the West, when we t, 
of a song bv Morley or Arne, by Schubert or Brahms, by Mahler 
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Hugu Wolf or Benjamin Britten, what is meant is that Morley or 
Schubert or Britten composed the music, but the words would be b^ 
Shakespeare or Schiller or Yeats. The composer only set the 
words to music. The Vaggeyakara, on the other hand, is both pout 
:'-d composer. This is rare in music anywhere - but Carnatic 
' ;;,3ic is full of excellent examples of this. What does this 
really mean? Musically speaking? It means, words and music try¬ 
ing to achieve the same thing as conceived by one mind. The 
words andthe music grow together, each reinforcing the other. 

The meaning, the bhava, the phrasing, the communication, are all 
at one integrated level. This is what makes akriti, a song by 
a great Vaggeyakara a true and meaningful marriage of words and 
music, of literary and musical forms. The work of these three 
great composers should also be of considerable interest to us - 
to study and understand the close relationship between words and 
music. Each would seen to grow out of the other naturally, 
happily. Words - languages - affect the structure of melody - 
and of form. Look at the close relationship between words and 
music in lieder : Schuberts setting of words by such poets as 
Schiller, Goethe, Heine to music. Compare that to the dramatic 
powerful music of an opera like Otheallo by Verdi (based on 
Shakespeare) or Beethoven's Pidelio. 

In own music, in a ghazal for instance, the words are the 
dominating partner while in a Khayal many df our Singers, even 
fine singers are quite casual about the words; and it does affect 
the form. As I said, words and music have a special relationship 
particularly in Indian music which is vocal in character. Words 
affect the melodic line, which in turn affects the rhythmic 
structure. The inflections of a language leave their imprint on 
melody and rhythm, on style and rhythm. One can see the misfits 
of this kind of thing when one tries to experiment in the trying 
to have padams into dance to Hindi and other kinds of trans¬ 
ference. (Ex: Ratanjankar*s varnas). 

What of the North? The 'form' of an alapana by a musician like 
say, -Annapurna Ravi Shankar or Nikhil Banerji - There is the quiet 
pening: - Vilanbit laya : mandara sthayi - a clear indica¬ 
tion of the Vacli, ' 

Then the unfolding of the raga - note by note, unhurried - 
a kind of controlled energy - and the anticipatory lingering 
o-- fc re the Shad j a in the upper sthayi. Then the sane haras 
Vilanbit in the meanwhile has slowly arrived at madhya laya and 
indications of drut. 

The Jod starts now - Subtle rhythmic grouping - at first slow, 
deceptively simple - and then the raga in all its splendour. Like 
out madhya laya tanan. And the Jhala -either now or at the end 
of the gat or both. The alapa now ends. Then the Gat. Vilanbit - 
a slow four kala chowka. As the gat is outlined, the tabla makes 
a Grantic entrance and plays a sole establishing the tala before 
it settles down to keeping tala, as it were, for the soloist. 



And then the two alternate - the tabla keeps the tala 
while soloist plays and the soloist maintains the tala while 

tabla elaborates 

$ 

nadhya 

I 

druta 

* 

dramatic climax 

Does this constitute a form’ Can this be better described as 
the Hindusthani Paddhati? OR A phase of the sarapraclaya? 

A Dhrupad - Dhrupad sung by, say, the late Rahimuddin Dajar nay 
have a similar development - exposition - The alap'in all the 
angas. Then the Dhrupad - with vistara for Swaraprasthara. 

But here, the style and structure are classical. I don't mean 
'classical' in a popular sense. I mean classical as distinct 
from romantic. The Dhrupad in structure and exposition - is 
formal no reanantic trappings of any kind; no deviation from the 
straight strong path -of traditional heritage. The accompani¬ 
ment is on the Phakhavaj. The choice of both raga and tala are- 
determined by the needs of the form. (Ex; Eka tala in Khyal). 

Here we begin to notice something. Hindasthani music - 
Dhrupad, Khayal, Thumri, Tappa, ghazal - has a partiality for 
lack of a better description, I shallocall the open form 
(Anibaddha?). The composed part - the Dhrupad itself or the 
Khayal - whether it be Tan sen or Sadarang or Adarang - is 
skeletal like what is described in common partance as a Ci .. 

It is the performer, during the performance that gives it r 
and blood and form. 

The Carnatic tradition today has many, again for lack 
a better word, I shall call closed forms. By that I mean a 
composition which is complete in itself by a great master; wiich 
needs no addition or amplification. In fact it will be an 
impertinence to take liberties with it. I mean works like tho 
great Viriboni Varna by Panehamiriun Adiappier; or the classic 
Todi or Kalyani Ata tala varnas by Pallavi gopalier. 

I haven't touched on a number of points I would have liked 
to make; the importance of Symmetry/assymetry in form; the 
subtle transformations in form when used in the dance - the 
relationship of tana varnas and pada varnas; of swarajatis for 
singing and dancing; of tillanas; Thunris as sung and as used 
in Kathak; the subtle differences in laya between different 
schools of thumri singing; the Varanasi and the Punjabi styles 
and tekkas. 

I haven't touched on the growth of purely secular styles 
etc. Nor examined vadya Vrinda gana and the special kind of 
discipline it calls for (The voice-group singing in Western music 
But I think I have posed enough problems; made many statement, 
which are at least worth disagreeing with'. And we have more than 
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sufficient scholarship here to remove the weeds from the pardon 
nd really get to the root of the natter. 


And let me say in conclusion; let us not get into academic 
exercises which are irrelevant to performance and oroativitv. 
me performing arts, in many ways, are the key to the abiding 
vaiues of a community, and are among "the most faithful guardians 
' what we call today 'cultural identify' - elaborating, quest- 
■- n mg, analysing anr praising it. Through a pradox so typical 
i our times, it is we who arc now called to protect our verv 
guardian. J 


The value of tradition itself is being questioned. Its 
meaning is changing, acquiring different connotations in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world and in different times. We have always 
unuerstood tradition to imply the transmission of beliefs, 
customs, crafts, creativity from generation to generation by word 
of mouth, or by practice without wirting. But the sun total of 
values handed down from the past has grown enormously and 
extended considerably in the twentieth century. In the task of 
its preservation, we should remember that "a tradition without 
intelligence is not worth having" and we should strive to dis¬ 
cover and preserve what are the best and most relevant parts of 
it to us today. 

n the duty and,. I think, the responsibility of Seminars 

like this to ensure it. 


/ 
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b A H A H - H US IC 

by 

Dr. G.H. Tarlekar 


The word bamftn occurs in the Rgveda in the sense of a 
chant that is sung by Udgatr (e.g. Hg.I 173*1? 11.43*2; 1HJ* 
95.7.etc.). In the Atharvaveaa (14.7.71), the Aitareya Brahraana 
and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the word ^ama is sxated to be 
consisting of two parts, sa and ama. ba stands for rc and ama 
stands for the musical notes with which the rc is sung. Thus 
the word saman denotes the musical rendering of a rc. 

From the references to saman in the Rgveda, the Yajurveda 
ano. the Atharvaveda samhitas, it is evident that the caanting of 
saman was properly known to the vedic priests. In the very early 
stage, the duty of the Udgatr,was not epocified. But in course 
of time special knowledge of music became a necessity for the 
priest who sang samans at the time of sacrifices. The functions 
of the Hotr (who recited the res from the Rgveda), the Adhvaryu 
(who carried out the performance of sacrifice with the yajua- 
formulas) an< the Udgatr who sang samans became distinguished 
from each other. The Samaveda bamhita incorporated the res haying 
musical notes for the three svaras (i.e. accents), namely udaita 
(raised), an datta (lowered) and svarita (circumflexed). 

The bamaveda consists of two parts, Arcika and Gana. Arcika 
again is divided into two parts - (a) Purvarcika and (b) Uttara- 
reika. The res which are the basis of individual samans are 
given individually in the Purvarcika, numbering 585* In the 
Urraracika, the res that are the basis of Samans sung in sacrif 
fices are given in fixed order, in the form of buktas. The 
normal rule in the case of a saman singer is that a stotra is to 
be fashioned out of a sukta. One rc is the basis of one saman. 
When this same saman is chanted with the two other res of the 
sukta, a stotriya is formed. These stotriyas make a stotra. The 
specific number of res chanted like 9, 15, 17, 21 etc, forms a 
stoma. There are 400 suktas in the Uttararcika, the majority of 
which consists of three verses each. The Udgatr and his assist¬ 
ants first learn the melodies from the Purvarcika and then the 
stotras from the Uttararcika. In the ekarcagana, the saman is 
sung in one rc in a stotra. In pragatha, there are two res which 
are arranged into three and then sung. 

There are four gana texts - (i) Gramagyagana or Yoyagana, 

(2) Aranayagana, (3) Uhagana and (4) Uhy.n or Rahasyagana. The 
first two are attached to the Purvarcika and called Prakritigana. 
Uhagana consists of samans which are employed in the stotras in 
sacrifices. The saman used in the case of the first rc is employ¬ 
ed in the case of the two other res of the trea (a group of three 
res). At the time of sacrifice, chanting of trea is employed. 
Uhagana is based on Veyagana, Uhyagana is based on Aranyagana. 
Uha and Uhya are attached to the Uttararcika. 
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In the musical rendering, some changes, are effected in the 
form of a rc which are meant for the purpose of music and magical 

e.g. agne is changed as ognai 

e.g. vitaye is changed as 
Yoitoyas2i 

e.g. ye is changed as Yas23i 

e.g. toyas2i toyas2i 

e.g. grnanoha Vyadatoya 2i 
The wording is - grnano 
havyadataye 

e.g. auhova, hai, hau as etc. 


The rc having ‘musical notes corresponding to the three 
accents is marked with numbers 1.2 'and 3 'denoting musical pitches 
No.1 stands for Udatta, No.2 for svarita and No.3, ■for Anudatta. 
There are other details also with regard to this. In this effort, 
it appears that the•intervals were not fixed in the early stages 
and hence it was possible to have differences about the position 
of a musical note in the saman-scale. 

The musical form of a rc (i.e. sarnan) is effected by the 
employment of musical notes, the syllabic modifications and the 
syllabic additions (stobhas). The maximum number of samans based 
on the rc is sixteen. 

Saman-scale 

The names of the seven notes of saman-music are given as 
krusta, prrthama, dvitiya, trtiya, caturtha, mandra and atisvarya 
Prom the view-point of pitch-relations, they are in descending- 
order and hence saman-scale is said to be a descending scale. 

In this series krusta is the highest note. The identification 
of these notes with the popular names, sadja, rsabha, etc, is 
seen to be made first in the Naradisiksa. The names sad ja etc, 
of the notes appear first in siksa works like thatof Panini and 
Narada. 

Naradisiksa states that the note prathana of saman-singers 
is the madhyama of the flute, dvitiya is gandhara, trtiya is 
rsabha, caturtha is sadja, Pancana (i.e. mandra) is dhaivata, 
sastha is nisada and saptama is pancana. If tnis series is iden¬ 
tified with the series beginning with krusta, we get the scale 
ma ga ri sa dha ni pa. In this krusta becomes ma. Saman-singers 
indicate the notes through gatra-vina, at the time of saman-sing- 
ing.- In the Kauthuma and Ranayaniya traditions, the gatravina 
indicates notes as follows; Krusta is shown at the tip of the 
thumb and prathama at the thumb. Then gandhara, rsabha, sadja 
and dhaivata are indicated by touching the top of the thumb to 
the middle part of the first, middle, ring and the little fingers 
respectively. Nisada is shown by touching the top of the thumb 
to the base of the little finger. The note prathama shown by the 


effect. They are as follows; 

1 ) Vikara (modific ation) 

2 ) lislesana (disjunction) 

3) Vikarsana (protraction) 

4) Abhyasa (repetition) 

5) V irama (pause for the srike 
of gana, though not the 
world-ending) 

G) btobha (the addition of 
syllables that are diff¬ 
erent from the: rc) 
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gatravina is indicated as the madhyama note by Bhattasobhakara, 
the commentator of Naradisiksa. Naturally some scholars under¬ 
stood the saman-scale starting from krusta to be'pa ma ga ri sa 
aha ni. Abhinavagupta, while commenting on verse 33 of Chapter 
29 of the Natyasastra (Baroda ed.Vol.IV p.89)» also explains 
dvitiya as gandhara and prathama as madhyama. But Bhattasobhakara 
explains krusta as the pancana which is the 7th note, the lowest 
in the series, as seen above in the identification of samansvaras 
with those of the flute. Earlier in another place the Naradi¬ 
siksa gives the series as prathama, dvitiya, trtiya, caturtha, 
mandra, krusta.and atisvarya. In this series the position of 
krusta is sixth, which would correspond to nisada. This series 
contradicts the position of krusta as the highest note in the 
series. 

If we try to solve the problem of saman-scale on the basis of 
the present practice of .s.ama-gana which is available in three 
main traditions or schools, namely, Jaiminiya, Ranayaniya and 
Kauthuma, we fine that the maximum number of notes of the scale 
i.e., six is employee in Kauthuma tradition of Tamilnadu. These 
notes are identified as ga ri sa ni dha pa. Among them ga and ni 
are komala and ri and dha are suddha ie., of four srutis. Some¬ 
times ri is heard as approximating the komala variety. In the 
Ranayaniya tradition of Hosakole in North Canara, we get the notes 
ri sa dha and pa mainly. While giving stress on ri, sometimes ma 
is touched. In the Tamraparni tradition of this school also ma 
is sometimes touched. Hence the saman-scale .in the present 
practice of sana gana can be identified with the notes ma ga ri 
sa ni dha pa of the Hindustani scale, in which ga and ni are 
komala, ri (generally) and dha as suadha and sa, ma and pa as 
suddha. The inverted order found in the case of dha, ni in the 
Naradisiksa might be due to the difference of tradition. For in 
the Hosakole tradition we get the order sa dha while in the other 
traditions the order is sa ni. Perhaps, the order sa dha is 
earlier. In the case of gatravina, the Jaiminiya tradition has 
the use of movements of the whole palm or hand to indicate the 
notes; e.g. downward movement indicates descent, upward movement, 
udgama i.e.,ascent; moving the whole palm round in a circular 
swerve indicates two avartas of time etc. There are 32 svarabhedas. 

Abhinava explains that udatta is of 4 srutis, anudatta of 2 
srutis and svarita of 3 srutis. This contradicts the siksa view 
according to which ga ni are born of udatta, ri and dha of anudatta 
and sa, ma and pa of svarita. If udatta is high in regard to 
sruti values, anudatta low and svarita medium, then as per Abhina- 
va's explaination the four-sruti notes sa, ma, pa would be udatta 
having maximum number of srutis, ga and ni as anudatta having 
minimum number of srutis and ri and dha svarita having the midole 
number of srutis. 

The Puspasutra states that the Kauthumas sing many samans 
with five notes, some with six notes and only two with seven notes. 
The sign of krusta is found in three places in the ganatexts of 
the Kauthumas. This krusta note is seen to be the note which is 
the next innediate higher note i.e. madhyama, or the note still 
higher i.e.,pancama, when two saman-singers were requested to 
render it. In saman-singing there are also other subordinate notes 
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called avantarasvaras e ,g. ,at ikrarna - in it there is descent from 
lcrusta to prathama, prathama crossing dvitiya descents to trtiya 
and the like; vinata - it begins on prathama and ends on dvitiya; 
abhigita - it begins on dvitiya and ends on prathama, etc. The 
gatravina positions of these avantara svaras are also fixed. 

In the Kauthuma gana-texts numbers 1 to 5 denoting the main 
. varas are written on the head of the syllables, i'fumbers 1-6 
come in the line of the syllables in between them. They may be 
celled grace notes or glides. The musical notes are shown by 
syllables like ka, ca, ta etc, in the texts of some sakhas. 

The time durations used in saman-music_are from £ matra to 
matras according to Matralaksana. The indication of laya is 
,-on in the word Yrtti. It is stated in the Haradisiksa that the 
uick manner of chanting should be used while repeating,^after 
rning from the teacher, the medium in the case of one's own 
study of Veda and the slow in the case of teaching pupils. 

Rupantara and bvarupa forms 

The melodies as memorised by the students individually for 
the sake of their daily chanting (svadhyaya) give us the 
mpantara form. The saman-music was to be employed mainly.m 
sacrifices. The form of hymns as sung at the sacrifices, is the 
svarupa form of sama-gana. For this four priests were required 
namely, Udgatr, Prastotr, Pratihartr and Subrahmanya. The duty 
of Subramanya was specific and not extensive. The saman-music 
employed in the sacrifice has five divisions called bhaktis. 

These are prastava, udgitha, pratihara, upadrava and nio.hana. . 

The prastava is sung by the Prastotr, udgitha by Udgatr, prati¬ 
hara by pratihartr, upadrava by udgatr and nidhana (ending) oy 
oil the three. Some authorities give seven divisions^ adding 
hinkara in the beginning and ornkara after prastava. Each divi¬ 
sion has sub-divisions called parvans. 

The upagatrs (accompanying singers) chanted the syllable ho 
or om in mandra svara and the sacrificer chanted om in prathama 
svara. This upagana, which provided drone continued upto nidhana. 
In the Mahavrata, the wives of the sacrificer provided upagana 
with the accompaniment of vina. Due to the near aosence of 
sacrifices, it is not possible in these days to get a sufficiently 
clear picture of the employment of saman-music in sacrificial 
performance. Normally the notes in the prakrtigana.are to be 
used in Uha and Uhyagana. But sometimes the svara is to be raised 
or lowered. The svara-changes and other modifications to be 
effected in the saman-music to be employed in sacricices are 
given in the Puspasutra. 

The divisions are to be sung normally without taking breath. 

If breath taking become? necessary, it is to be taken in the 
midst of pada or stobha. Breath is not to be taken in between 
two padas or stobhas . In the anrukta gana of the Gayatrasainan, 
the syllables are not uttered distinctly. In the Bahispavamana 
of Agnistoma, om is substituted in place of the syllables of the 
rc. It is called Phurgana. In Rathantara saman, the syllable 
bha is used in place of the syllables of the rc, the vowels re¬ 
maining unchanged. It is called Bhakararathantara. Though saman- 


music was mainly sacrificial still there are some samans which 
are meant for personal gains like securing old, lordship or 
victory over enemies etc. 

From the present practice of Samagana, we find that normally 
there are three important notes used in all traditions. The 
saman-chanting starts with om in which the saman-singer adjusts 
the basic note. Even though the notes are indicated by the 
gatravina as per prescription, they are not found in actual 
practice sometimes. The variety is created due to the different 
starting notes and changes in other notes. In the gana of some 
traditions musical qualityis seen to be lacking. Jaiminiya 
tradition is marked by its prominent shake (kampa). No saman 
begins with the note indicated by number 6. Late bhri. Dravid 
of Poona has stated that the number which is seen on the first 
syllable of the saman, is to be understood as sadja and then 
the other notes to be employed taking this sadja as the basic 
note (adharasvara). But this statement does not tally completely 
with the employment of notes as found in actual practice. Simi¬ 
larly, the identification of some ragas with some samans appears 
to be based on theoretical guesswork rather than on actual 
practice. Theoretically, the change of pitch in the starting 
note would change the pitch relations of other notes which would 
indicate the murcchana concept, baraan as a form of music is 
based on the melodic movement pertaining to the descending scale, 
having some sort of rhythm, without the accompaniment of instru¬ 
ments to indicate svara and tala. 

According to one Western scholar, 'the chants of Samaveda 
are no music in the modern sense of the term'. But we have to 
distinguish between recitation and music. Hence the employment 
of musical notes and some sort of rhythm are sifficient enough 
to have the beginning of Indian music in Samagana. 

Among the gitakas belonging to Gandharva, Samagita is des¬ 
cribed by Nanyadeva and Sarngadeva. It had the structure of 48 
or 96 kalas (kala is the measure of one guru i.e.,2 matras). 

Each kala had one syllable of the text. The text employed was 
an arrangement of res themselves. Any metre in the group from 
Gayatri to bankrti was to be used. Like Vaidika saman, there 
were stobhas to be employed in this gitaka made up of -omkara 
and hakara. barngadeva has given the names of the divisions of 
it which are the names of the bhaktis in samagana. The stobhas 
of samagitaka were not the stobhas of samagana. They were the 
syllables like jhantum etc, uttered by Brahmadeva. This sama¬ 
gitaka appears to have been fashioned after the Vedic saman and 
as one scholar opines, might have originated before the seven 
gitakas like Madraka etc, having regular forms of tala. 


GAi'IDHAKVA FORMS 
by 

if. Ramanathan 

• • • 

Gandharva, as the word suggests, referred in general to any 
activity connected with the Gandherva-s, a class of gods much 
given to singing and dancing. In particular, as we see in 
ancient works on music, dramaturgy,- etc., the term Gandharva 
referred to music. And, in the sense of music, Gandharva included 
.rerely tonal forms, the syllabic forms proper to the avanadha . 
vddya-s or drums falling outside its scope. 

All early scholars like Bharata, Visakhila (as can be 

,ered from Abhinavagupta's commentary on Bharata's Natya 
""lira), and Dattila have conceived of Gandharva as a compound of 
. a (tonal structure), tala (time-measure) and pada (verbal 
''■) IM.S.28,11 and A.B. on it; Datt.3). Defined as a svara- 
£ -pava structure, Gandharva included melodic forms of all kids 
a... the term Gandharva was especially applied to certain sacred 
.das which were performed with ritualistic adherence to rules, 

. in contrast to which secular forms performed for entertainment 
■\rai-e referred to as Gana. Dattila, in his treatise on Gandharva, 
Is with the sacred forms alone. And later, Abhinavagupta 
Clearly brings out the difference between Gandharva and Gana. 
S.\rngadeva, following him, classifies the melodic forms he des¬ 
cribes, under the heads Gandharva and Gana. 

Gandharva is spoken of as that music which is performed in 
the worship of gods, it is sacred, well regulated (niyata) and 
productive of the highest good. Dr.l’iukund Lath who has made a 
lucid and exhaustive analysis of the concept of Gandharva in 
’a Study of Dattilam", defines itas "a corpus of music firmly 
stabilized,through meticulously defined rules and regulations 
formulated as decrees and injunctions which were imperative and 
binding."(p.61). Gana, on the other hand, was not so rigidly 
bound by miles; since Gana was meant for entertainment, it was 
moulded by the taste of the public to which it was performed. 

Vhe music performed in the course of Natya was thus termed Gana 
by_Abhinavagupta. Sarngadeva considers the prabandha-s and 
’other melodic constituents of the Desi Sangita of his time as 
Cana. 

The 'phala' or reward accruing to the performance of Gandharva 
is different from that attached to Gana. While the performance 
of Gana chiefly results in the pleasure of the audience, the per¬ 
formance of Gandharva chiefly benefits the performer himself. 

The nature of the reward attached to Gandharva is 'adrsta' (un¬ 
seen or in the hereafter), while the reward of Gana is drsta 
(within sight or immediate) . Adrsta phala reders not to material 
benefit but to the attainment of the highest good (Sreyas)*. 

Among the various musical forms described in ancient Sanskrit 
works, the following come within the scope of Gandharva. (1) The 
seven gitaka-s madraka, aparantaka, ullopyaka, prakari, ovenka, 
rovindaka and uttara; (2) the asarita gitaka, (3) the vardhamana 


* For a detailed discussion of adrsta and drsta phala, see 
p.82-84 in 'A Study of Dattilam’ by Dr.Mukund Lath. 
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the chandaka gitaka, (5) the panika gitaka, 
r ^- gitaka, (7) the gatha gitaka, (8) the saina gitaka; 

(9) the nirgita-s; (10) the jati-gita-s based on the jati-s 
sadji, etc, (11) kapala gana and (12) kambala gana. 

In this paper I shall try to present brief sketches of these 
musical structures. As none of these forms has survived in an/ 
practical tradition, I have had to rely entirely on ancient 
oanskrit works like the Natyasastra of Bharata with the comment¬ 
ary Abhmavabharati, Dattilam, Bharatabhasya and Sangitaratna- 
*ara of barngadeva. Sangitaraja, a later work, by Kumbhakarna 
nas also been of great help. Of the forms listed above, not all 
nave been described by Bharata and Battila. The jati-gita, for 
instance, is not found in the Natyasastra and Dattilam, it is 
only in the later texts, Bharatabhasya an$ Sangitaratnakara that 
'l e imd a treatment of jati-gita-s. While enumerating Gandharva 
iorms, Abnmava mentions one brahma gita (A.B. on N.S.31.54) but 
none of the texts describe this form. 

,, O* 10 treatment "^^e various musical forms listed above in 

the Sanskrit works^mentioned, is of two types. On the one hand, 
the gitaka-s and nirgita-s are dealt with as specific types of 
composition, their structure is presented in the abstract. The 
jati-giti-s_on the other hand are not treated as types of compo¬ 
sition, their structure is presented in the abstract. The jati- 
gita-s on the other hand are not treated as types of compositions, 
they are individual songs presented entirely in notation. In 
the case of gitaka-s and nirgita-s, the exact notes to be sung 
or played are not given, only the kind og melodic phrases which 
are to be employed are given. Similarly the verbal text is not 
£ general prescriptions regarding the duration for 
which the text should consist of meaningless syllables (suskaksarr' 
etc, being given. The general structure of these types of compo¬ 
sitions is very thoroughly described, whereas in the case of 
Oati gita s, kapala gana and kambala gana, only individual 
examples are presented in notation. These were also types of 
compositions, no doubt, but probably due to their relatively 
simple structure, formal analysis could not be carried very far 
X1 one were familiar with the system if might be possible to 
re + i tiie notation and sing these songs, but in the case of the 
gitaka-s, following the injunctions given in the texts, it might 
be possible to construct compositions which would be identifiable 
as madraka, etc. Having noted this point about the treatment of 
Gandharva forms m ancient treatises, we proceed to a description 
oi the forms themselves. 

Sapta Gitaka-s 

v'e listed fourteen melodic forms as gitaka-s, of these the 
seven forms, madraka, aparantaka, ullopyaka, prakari, ovenaka, 
rovmdaka and uttara constitute a distinct group. They are 
referred to as aaptarupa (seven forms), saptagitaka, etc., and 
are structurally closer to each other than to any of the remain- 
g^talca-s. The description of the seven gitaka-s in 
ancient bansknt works can be viewed as a paradigm of structural 
analysis in music. Every aspect of form is identified, named, 
classified and a thorough analysis of these songs into their 
three components, svara, tala and pada, has been made. 
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Every gitaka consists of sections called vastu-s and anga-s. 
Certain gitaka-s like madraka have one large section the vastu, 
and very few or no anga-s at all. Others like ovenaka are divi¬ 
sible into various small anga-s which have been given different 
names like pada, pratipada, veni praveni and masaghata. There 
:• e also certain concluding sections called sirsaka and anta. 

- - sections of a gitaka are primarily determined as to their 
..a, i.e.,they are conceived as durations divisible into so 

units marked by specific actions of the hands. It is in 
- framework of the tala structure that the melodic phrasing 
•verbal text are prescribed. The sections conceived of as 
structures are referred to as talanga, and the melody proper 
nch section is prescribed in terms of varnanga-s or melodic 
bs. bince tala provides the basic structure of a gitaka, we 
-1 begin our analysis of this form with a survey of its tala 

- e ct. 


The term tala has to be carefully understood in the context 
af the gitaka-s. Tala stands neither for rhythmic intricacies 
nor for repeating cycles as it does in our times. Tala is the 
entire time span of the gitaka expressed as so many kala-s. 

Each section of the gitaka is said to be of so many kala-s. The 

entire time span of the gitaka or a section of it is divided into 

small time units marked by specific actions of the hands known 

ns kriya-s. There were also standard tala patterns like caccat- 
^uta and pancapani, but no such pattern was repeated over the 
entire duration of the song as for instance our adi tala is. 

These tala patterns were prescribed in certain small sections 
i :e sirsaka and as part of larger sections. The kriya-s exe¬ 
cuting the tala,are of two types, sasabda (sounded) and nihsabda 
(unsounded) and they have to be rendered strictly in accordance 
'•’-ith the rules. Adrsta phala is attached to the execution of 
o .xa in Gandharva and no lapse is to be tolerated. One must have 
• clear picture of the Gandharva tala system in order to grasp 
the structure of the gitaka-s. On the other hand a clearer 
picture of the tala system emerges only when one has studied the 
git*aka-s. 

* Svara s y- • • 

Regarding the tonal structure we have said that it is pres¬ 
cribed with reference to the tala framework. Numerous instruct¬ 
ions are given on the arrangement of the melodic line in the tala 
structure. The melodic line of the song is broken up into seg¬ 
ments coinciding with the tala sections. The melodic line of the 
vastu is the largest such segment that of some anga-s being much 
smaller. A melodic segment was referred to as a vidari and the 
ancients conceived of two types of vidari-s, one coextensive 
with the entire vastu known as mahati vidari, and the other con¬ 
sisting of smaller, meIodically complete phrases within a vastu 
or anga known as avantara vidari. These avantara viuari-s 
occur either singly or in groups of two or more, known as ekaka, 
vividha and vrtta respectively. These melodic units are referred 
to as varnanga-s or melodic limbs. Vividha is of four types, 
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samudga, ardhasamudga, vivrtta and dvaigeyaka and vrtta is of 
two types, avagadha and pravrtta. In the description of a 
gitaka, the number and type of varnanga to be employed in each 
section is rigidly prescribed. The concluding note of the 
melodic segments is also prescribed. 

Pada; 

Pada or verbal text plays the role of expressing the tala 
and svara aspects of the gitaka. The texts of these songs should 
be eulogies addressed to Siva (sivastutau prayojyani S.R.5,56a) 
and for specific durations, passages of meaningless syllables 
are prescribed in certain gitaka-s. A few examples of the verbal 
texts of gitaka-s are found in the Uatyasastra and Bharatabhasya 
out these songs do not have fixed texts, texts apparently could 
be composed in accordance with the prescribed rules. 

The passages made up of meaningless syllables like jhantum, 
jagatiya are known as upohana and pratyupohana and they occur 
chiefly in the beginning of a section. While upohana forms the 
first part of the first vastu or a gitaka, pratyupohana does the 
same m the subsequent vastu-s. Thus pratyupohana is not differ¬ 
ent in character from upohana but different omy in its place of 
occurrence. Upohana served as a prelude to the melody of the 
song. Prom this short passage one could infer (upatuha) the 
melody on which the song was based. It functioned within the 
frame work of tala almost as an alapa. The duration of the 
upohana passage is also prescribed. 

There are certain features in which all the aspects of the 
gitaka, tala, svara and pada, are involved. They are as follows % 

1) Upavartana % This may be understood as an appendix to a - 
section in which a portion of the text of the section 

is rendered with the speed doubled. 

2) Prastara or Prasvara ; In this the concluding portion of 
the melody of one section is repeated in the first part 
of the following section, 

5) bakha- Pratisakha s Certain.sections are prescribed to be 
rendered twice with different texts, in which case, the 
first rendering is known as sakha and the second as ora- 
t isakha. '*■ 

These features are also referred to as anga-s as they form 
and integral part of the song and have to be included while 
composing.it. 

We shall now /take up the gitaka-s individually and note the 
xormation of sections in each. Certain gitaka-s have three 
forms, ekakala, dvikala and catuskala, depending on the structure 
of tala. . ' 

I ladraka ; 

The normal form of madraka has three vastu-s followed by the 
concluding anga sirsaka. In the catuskala form, the duration of 
each vastu is forty eight kala-s. Upohana is prescribed for the 
first three kala-s and pratyupohana for two, three, or four kala-s 
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in the subsequent vastu-s. In the first thirty-two kala-s the 
varnanga called vividha is to bo employed and in the remaining 
sixteen kala-s ekaka is to be used. 

- ar antaka : 

The vastu of aparantaka is of the duration of twenty four 
.aia-s and there should be five, six or seven vastu-s in this 
followed by a sirsaka. The vastu-s are composed in the 
Via pratisakha form, i.e.,with two different verbal texts 
:fared one after the other. The anga talika which has a 

titive text and upavartana, which we have noted above, also 
are in this song. 

ari; 

, Prakari is composed of four or three and a half vastu-s, 

of the duration of ninety six kala-s. The gitaka concludes 
i. i /i the anga called samharana which has been likened by some 
scholars to the sirsaka figuring in other gitaka-s. (A.B.Vol.IV 

- .Vj6, In.7). 

The remaining four gitakas are composed of various anga-s. 

.l lopyaka s 

The chief anga of this song is Matra which has a duration 
V sixteen kala-s. It is divided into two sub-sections called 
. ru jia and pratimukha, which differ from each other in the 

- rnanga-s which constitute them. The Matra is follow'd by the 
■uv.a Vaihaysa which is of twelve kala-s, and the concluding 
-.cations, antaharana and anta. 

. naka : is of two types, dvadasanga, constituted by twelve 
. 0 as and saptanga, consisting of seven anga-s. The former has 
t ie following anga-s: (1) pada, (2) pratipada, (3) masaghata, 

- upavartana, (5) sandhi, (6) caturasra, (7) vajra, (8) sam- 
,)i.staka, (9) veni, (10) praveni, (11) upapata and (12) antaharana. 

. . saptanga type has only the following anga-ss (1) pada, 

pratipada, (3) masaghata, (4) sandhi, (5) caturasra, (6) vajra 
r : (7) antaharana. Upavartana might occur after masaghata or 
c pistaka, or after both. It might occur after pravani also. 

Thus when upavartana is to be omitted this injunction applies to 
all the places where it occurs. 

ilovindaka and Uttara s 

These two gitaka-s have somewhat similar anga-s. While the 
chief anga of rovindakaiis pada, of ninety six kala-s, that of 
ut ara is matra, similar to the matra of ullopyaka gitaka. The 
remaining anga-s in both are sarira and sirsaka. While in the 
case of rovindaka the texts of these two anga-s are inter¬ 
spersed with 'a' syllables, this is not so in the case of uttara. 

Asarita and Vardhamana : 

Asarita and vardhamana have to be taken together? discussion 
of one is not possible without reference to the other. The 
structures of these two gitaka-s are such that the rendering of 
one creates the semblance of the other. 
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Asarita is of four types, (1) kanistha, (2) layantara, 

(3) madhyama and (4) jyestha. Kanisthasarita has a seventeen 
kala structure. Layantara means 'of a different laya', and 
layantara asarita is kanisthasarita itself rendered -with the 
laya doubled, i.e.,with the tempo becoming slower. Madhyama 
and jyesthasarita-s are of thirty-three and sixty-five kala-s 
respectively. All the asarita-s have uphona passages prefixed 
to them. 

Vardhamana has four segments called kandika-s, namely 

(1) visala of nine kala-s, (2) sangata of eight kala-s, (3) 
sunanda of sixteen kala-s and ( 4 ) sumuKhi of thirty-two kala-s. 
But vardhamana is not complete with the more rendering of these 
kandika-s one after the other. As the name itself suggests, 
vardhamana is a structure which keeps growing and increasing in 
size. The increase in size comes about through a repetition of. 
the kandika-s in the prescribed manner. And, in the forms creat< 
by such a repetition of the kandika-s, a semblance of the variou 
asarita-s can be noticed. Conversely, in the grouping^of the 
varieties of asarita, the semblance of the kandika-s of va.rdha- 
mana is created. There is also a correspondence between the 
upohana passages which precede the asarita-s and the kandika-s 
of vardhamana. Because of this structural affinity, .these two 
gitaka-s are invariably described together. 

Chandaka ; This song is said to be sung after the asarita and 
vardhamana. It has four sections. The first section called 
sarira, constitutes the bulk of the song, followed' by the anga-s 
mukha, pratimukha and sirsaka. 

Panika ; has a sixty-eight kala structure which is divided into 
the following sections. Mukha and pratimukha are of equal 
duration and total thirty two kala-s, while sarira and sirska 
are of twenty four and twelve kala-s respectively. Nanyadeva 
speaks of many varieties of panika. 

Rk, gatha and sama ; These three gitaka-s are structurally 
similar to each other and distinct from the other gitaka-s. 

The syllabic structure of the verbal texts of these gitaka-s 
should conform to the metres anustubh, etc. The division into 
sections is different from that obtaining in other gitaka-s. 

The five ’bhakti-s’ of Vedic samagana and passages of ’hin’ and 
1 om* syllables constitute the anga-s of these gitaka-s, with a 
difference in nomenclature. While the bhakti-s of samagana 
are (1) prastava, (2) udgitha, (3) pratihara, (4) upadrava and 
(5) nidhana, the anga-s of these songs are called (1) udgraha, 

(2) anudgraha, (30 sambodha, (4) dhruvaka and (5) abhoga. As 
in Vedic samagana, there are stobhaksara-s or meaningless 
syllables filling up gaps in the pada of these songs. But the 
actual syllables employed are not the ’Hau*, ’ha’, etc, of 
samagana, but are the ’jhan’ ’turn’, etc. Which occur as upohana 
in the other gitaka-s. It is quite likely that murcchana-s and 
tana-s furnished the melodic basis of these three gitaka-s, whil 
jati-s provided the melody of the other gitaka-s (see A.B.'Vol.H 
P.30). The texts sung could be vedic or laukika. 
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fllrgita-s ; 

Nirgita, also called bahirgita or suska, is a melodic form 
consisting of an instrumental part and a vocal part. In the 
chapter devoted to Purvaranga in his Natyasastra, Bharata 
s'uccinotlypresents the essential features of nirgita. 
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Phatu-s rednered on the citra vina, long and short syllables, 
'with varna and alamkara, comprise nirgita. It is sung with 
meaningless syllables (apada) set to a melody. 


iJirgita is in general gita, or melodic form, consisting the 
three elements,svara, tala and pada. It has two aspects vadya 
or the melody of the dhatu-s rendered on the vina-s, and the 
text of meaningless syllables called suskaksara-s, which is 
sung. The dhatu-s are prescribed in the vadya vidhi and the 
syllabic arrangement of the sung text is prescribed in the dhruva- 
vidhi in the description of each nirgita. What makes nirgita a 
unique form is that the vocal and instrumental parts seem to be 
two separate and independent structures. It does not seem to be 
the case that the same melody and text are sung and played on 
the vina-s. We shall now briefly survey the svara, tala and 
pada aspects of this form. 


Svara ; As we have seen, there are two parts in this composi¬ 
tion, the vina-vadya prayoga and the dhruva prayoga. The former 
is the prominent part and is prescribed through the specification 
cf dhatu-s. Phatu-s are defined as svara-s produced by specific 
strokes on the vina. (S.R.6, 125cd). Phatu-s are of four kinds, 
vistara, karana, aviddha and vyaiijana, These four dhatu-s re¬ 
flect various aspects of playing on the instrument. Vistara 
ahatu indicates the variety created by contrasting high pitched 
notes with low pitched ones. Karana and avid&ha dhatu-s refer 
to the duration of the notes. Karana refers to a pattern pre¬ 
dominated by short notes, and aviddha refers to a pattern of long 
notes. Vyanjana dhatu involves different ways of employing 
specific fingers and therefore has refernce to aspects like 
volume, of the sounds produced. 

There is not much information in the ancient works regard¬ 
ing the melodic aspect of the dhruva prayoga, ie.,the- singing 
of suskaksara-s. In some nirgita-s the vidari divisions which 
were seen in the context of the gitaka-s are prescribed. 

Pada; The pada aspect also has to be considered individually 
for the vadya and dhruva prayoga-s. The metrical patterns 
created by the rendering of dhatu-s on the vina-s would consti¬ 
tute the pada of the vadya prayoga. Aviddha and karana dhatu-s 
are defined as guru and laghu patterns. But no specific metrical 
pattern has been prescribed for the vadya aspect of this compo¬ 
sition. On the other hand, a specific metrical pattern is pres¬ 
cribed for the sung text of suskaksara-s. The meaningless words 
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jhan, turn, ka, ta, etc.,are to be arranged so as to conform to 
a specific order of long and short (guru and laghu) syllables. 

In the Natyasastra, not only is the syllaoic pattern given, but 
also the actual suskaksara passages sung, after the description 
of each nirgita. 

Talas The nirgita-s are governed by the same tala system as 
the gitaka-s. The compositions are not set to a repeating 
cycle of beats as in our times, but the entire composition is 
matched to a time span made up of segments like caccatputa, and 
cacaputa. The tala prescription in the nirgita-s is observed 
to be with reference to the dhruva prayoga, the melody of the 
vina probably not conforming to tala divisions. 

Nirgita-s are also divided into sections but these are not 
defined by tala as in the gitaka-s. The sections are defined 
as consisting of so many syllables, and the syllabic arrangement 
of each section is goven in the dhruva-vidhi. 

There are eight varieties of nirgita, (1) asravana, 

(2) arambha, (3) vaktrapani, (4) sankhotana, (5) parighattana, 
(6) margasarita, (7), lilakrta, and (8). the three asanta-s, 
jyestha, madhya and kanistha. 

These types differ on the basis of the vadya vidhi, dhruva 
vidhi and tala prescription. However, the last two, lilakrta 
and asarita, have not been prescribed a specific vadya vidhi or 
dhruva vidhi. These are basically gitaka-s which have been 
adapted as instrumental forms. These two nirgita-s have a 
special feature. The composition is rendered twoce, the first 
time with a suskaksara text, and the second time with a meaning¬ 
ful text. 

Jati gita-s 

Jati gita-s are the songs presented along with the descrip¬ 
tion of the jati-s, in the Bharatabhasya and Bangitaratnakara. 

In early works like the Natyasastra and.Dattilam there is no 
reference to sopgs illustrating the jati-s. Only the charact¬ 
eristics graha, amsa, etc., of jati-s are delineated in these 
texts. Later, songs embodying jati melodies seem to have been 
composed andthese are distinguished from the jati-s themselves 
by Abhinava thus? while the jati-s have a svara form, the jati 
gita-s have a gandharva (svara-tala-pada) form.(A.B.Vol.IV. 

P180, In.12.13). 

A jati gita presented after the description of a jati does 
not seem to represent the entire jati. Each jati, sadji, etc., 
seems to have been a group of melodies sharing certain common 
lakshana-s and differing in others, and not a single melody. 
Thus the example presented at the enc of each jati seems to be 
based on one of Its melodies, perhaps the principal one. For 
instance, the gita based on Sadji jati is representative of the 
suddha variety of the jati. 

In comparison with the gitaka-s and nirgita-s, which 
exhibit a complex sectional organization, jati gita-fe seem to 
have been simple songs with no marked divisions or refrain. 
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No repetition of any part seems to ha"ve been done. Repetition 
came in only when the entire song was rendered in a different 
marga, i.e.,a different time span. The structure of jati gita-s 
can be analysed in terms of svara, tala and pada. 

SV ara ; The. svara aspect of jati gita-s exhibits the characteri¬ 
ses of the jati-s to which they pertain. Thus the melodic 
vcture of Sad ji jati gita fully demonstrates the contours and 
■ ment of this jati. The ten or thirteen lakeana-s of a jati, 
nyasa, etc., are exhibited in the song based on it. This 
clearly seen in the prastara or the presentation of the song 
notation. Further, in certain texts we find the prescription 
murcchana for each jati. It is not clear why this prescri¬ 
be! was made, probably it was aimed at pointing out the lowest 
in "the mandra region to which the melodic movement in the 
; could descend. 

The tala organisation of the jati gioa-s is not as 
complex as that of the gitaka-s and nirgita-s. We do not come 
across special tala structures constituting sections in these 
songs. Instead, we come across the notion of a tala cycle, ie., 
tie;repetition of a short tala structure throughout the span of 
the composition. Further the' tala is executed not by the kriya-s, 
avapa, niskrama etc, as in the gitaka-s, but a different set of 
kriya-s called marga'kala-s is employed. 

Further, the. giti-s magadhi, sambhavita, prthula, etc, per¬ 
taining to tala are prescribed in these songs. The giti-s are 
certain variations in the laya (the duration between two kriya-s 
of tala) brought about by the introduction of the marga kala-s, 
dhruvaka, sarpini, etc. 

The pada aspect of the jati gita-s is also fairly simple. 
v fce text consists of stuti pada-s addressed to Siva. Although 
etrically composed verses form the texts of these songs, the 
metrical structure is ignored in the song form. We do not come 
across upohana passages in these songs. The giti-s magadhi, etc. 
relating to pada are employed in these songs. These giti-s 
involve variations in the laya of the text, i.e.,the duration 
between syllables. 

Eighteen jati gita-s are available in notation. They are 
based on the eighteen jati-s, sadji, arsabhi, gandhari, madhyama, 
paneami, dhaivati, naisadi, sadjakaisiki, sadjodicyava, sadja- 
madhya, gandharodicyava, raktagandhari, kaisiki, madhyamodicyava, 
karmaravi, gandharapancami, andhri and nandayanti. 

kapalagana-s ; 

Kapalagana-s are simple songs like the jati-gita-s without 
o.ny sectional organization. They are based on melodic structures 
called kapala-s. 

Kapala-s are structures derived from the sudaha jati-s. 

Seven kapala*-s are derived from the seven suddha jati-s, sadji, 
arsabhi, gandhari, madhyama, pancami, dhaivati and naisadi. 

Seven kapala gana-s based on these have been mentioned in the 
Sangitaratnakara. The kapala-s closely resemble the gramaraga-s 
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which are also derivatives of the suddha jati-s. In fact 
Nanyadeva states that the Kapalagana-s should be sung in the 
corresponding gramaraga-s themselves. (BB.6,536). 

Tala ; The tala structure of kapala gana-s seems to have been 
of thirteen kala duration originally, but later seems to have 
been of eight, nine or twelve kala-s. However, no specific 
tala pattern like caccatputa has been prescribed for these songs 

Pada; The texts are all in praise of Siva, abounding in des¬ 
criptions of the kapala adorned form of Siva. Probably the 
texts originated in the cult of Siva worship practised by 
Kapalika-s or kapala-s, who adorn themselves with garlands of 
human skulls. Some of the texts are intersperesed with 
stobhaksara-s as in the rk, gatha and sama gitaka-s. 

Kambala gana; 

Like kapala ganas, kambalagan-s are based on derivatives 
of jati-s referred to as kambala. Kambala-s are said to be 
derived from Pancami jati. They differ from the another with 
respect to alpatva and bahutva of svara-s. The kambala songs 
are similar in structure to the kapalagana-s. 

Conclusion; 

I have tried to present a very brief sketch of the various 
musical forms constituting Gandharva. It is difficult to esta¬ 
blish a historical link between one form and another i.e., to 
state that any of these developed from any other. On the other 
hand, the different forms seem to have belonged to .different 
traditions and to have had independent origins. The jati gita-s 
for instance, do not seem to belong to the same tradition as the 
gitaka-s and nirgita-s. And now they are all uniformly extinct. 
However, a study of these no longer living musical forms is 
helpful in the structural Analysis of the music of our own times 
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FORM IN THE TEVARAM COMPOSITION 
I)r.S. Ramanathan 


/The body of Saivaite hymns in Tamil composed fay Sambandar, 
or and Sundarar is collectively known as Tevaram. The term 
ns song on God; te = God and' varan = a musical composition, 
oarkkunnallar, the commentator on Silappadiitaram defines 
1 ram' as a song which has mellifluous words ahd smoothly flow- 
music and is sung in the medium tempo, neither too slow nor 
fast. The term tevaram may also refer to a garland of songs 
Tiered to God; te = god and aram = garland.’ 

The composers Appar and Sundarar were contemporaries and 
lived in the 7th cent rry A.D.,; Sundarar lived in the 9th century. 
Even before the dawn of the Chrisstian era, the Tamil pan system 
hr,a developed to a remarkaole degree. The Tamil grammer, Tol- 
1-opiam, refers to the five fold division of the land viz.Mullai, 
Kurinji, Marutam, Neital and Palai and the pans assigned to each 
of these divisions. The Paripadal is a Sangam classic consist¬ 
ing of musical compositions set to music in pans. There were 
103 pan-s of which 23 were used in the tevaram "hymns. 

The hyms fall into two broad divisions? suttangam and pann- 
r.ngam; the former is sung in pan but without tala (rhythmic time 
unsure) whereas the latter is sung.in pan and with tala. 

! l ttangam : 

Tiruttantakam, Tirunerisai, Tiruviruttam and Tirukuruntokai 
, -re types conposed by Appar. Tiruttantakam has four lines with 
2b letters in each. Appar was such a master in this form that 
,-e is often referred to as tantaka caturas (one adept in tantakam). 
This is sung in Harikambhoji Raga without tala the music is not 
c, .'.posed; the musician is free to improvise. 

Tirunerisai is sung in navaroju (pan kolli) without tala. 

Tiruviruttam is usually sung in Bhairavi without tala. 

Tirukkuruntokai is usually sung with tala in pan in talam. 

It is also traditional to sing as settangam some of the hymns 
of Sambandar set in pan Megaraga Kurinji and some of the hymns of 
ouhdarar set in pan.takkesi. Example; < Pulan aintum (ifcnckt 

Pannangam 

The musical set-up of the hymns has been handed down through 
generations by a body of musicians known by the name of Oduvar-s 
(lit.reciters). There are inscriptions to show that these people 
were appointed in various Saivaite temples in Raja Raja Chola J s 
time. They were ordained to sing the tevaram hymns in the 
temples during worship every day and thus the hymnal music has 
been preserved to this day. 
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The Tamil Isai Sangam has been engaged in the research of 
these hymns for the past 30 years. The pans have been studied 
and their conclusions have been published. 


Pan 

1. nattapadai 

2. Kausikam 

3 . Pazhantakka ragain 

4. Pazhampanjuram 

5. Kurinji 

6. Bewazhi 

7. Antali kurinji 

8. Viyazhakkurinji 
9- Gandharapanchama 

10. Panchama 

11. Intalam 

12. hi Kamaram 

13. T alike si > 

14. Takka ragam ) 

15. Natta ragam. } 

16. Sadani ; 

17. Kolli \ 

18. Kollikawanam ) 

19. Gandaram } ’ * 

20. Piyandaikkandaram ; 

21. Megaragakkurinji 

22. Puraniramai 

23. Centurutti 


Equivalent Ra^a 
nata 

Bhairavi 
Suddha saveri 
Sankara bharana 
Karikambodi 
Yadukula kambhodi 
Sama 

Saurashtra 

Kedaragaula 

Ahiri 

Malavagaula 

Wadanamakriya 

Kambodi 

Pantuvarali 


Navaro ju 


Nilambari 

Bauli 

Madhyamavati 


The Ragas Sankarabharana, Pantuvarali, Yadukula Kambodi, 
Nilambari, Kadaragaula, Bhairavi as sung today in South India 
are identical with the pan-s figuring in the tevaram? only the 
names differ. This goes to prove that the South Indian Musical 
tradition is a continuous one dating back to the days when the 
tevaram hymns were composed. 

It may be noted, in passing that the pan (H!9 C* 3 ) puranira 
figures in the music of the Kathakali of Kerala where the old 
tradition is referred to as the Sopana music. It is also 
interesting to know that pan panjuram is one of the ragas used 
by Annamacharya (15th century). 


Structure ; 

There are ten units in a decad called a patikam ). 

In the majority of the hymns, each unit has four lines. The 
music of the first two lines is repeated for the last two lines 
in each unit. We come across the signature of the composer in 
the last hymns of the decad. 


The majority of the hymns may be classified as sama pada 
viruttam (~x&i> d>) one of the nine varieties of songs 
mentioned in pancamarapu , an ancient Tamil treatise on music. 

In some hymns, the last line differs in length from the others. 


e 


1L 


mandiranavadu niru 

VD rb'Sf y icn <Cd rg rr^ 
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There are examples of hymns containing just two lines; 

; vasitirava 

T iruv irukkukkura 1 (?l€> oVi) 

a type with two short lines ( 

•= • k.; aranai ulkuvir (c>tj/>*n 

Gnanasambandar has employed a type called naladi melvaippu 
( 'd!pf6>np ona'iJH ) in which after the regular four lines, two more 
lines are appended. 

o • g. s idarinum (3)j_.aegv0 

P roso dy: Rhyme and Alliteration 

Unlike Sanskrit and English, there is rhyming between the 
first two letters of the first word of each line and there is 
alliteration within each line: etukai (si.^ora^ and Honai (<%po2?rr). 

Q> <rext Soda ioi~Qunaii 

It is noteworthy that this principle is meticulously 
followed by all the later composers of bouth India. 

e .g. ; Makelara vicharanu 

marukanna Sri Ramachandra 

Saketa Raja kumara 

sadbhakti mandara Srichara - Thyagaraja 

brisarasvati namosstute varade 

bripati gauri patiguruguha vinute vidhiyuvate 

Yasanatraya. - Dikshitar 

Tala-s ( Time measures) : 

Adi, Rupaka, Jhampa (Khanda chapu) and Triputa (Mistra chapu) 
are the talas used in the tevaram hymns. They have 8, 6, 5 and 
7 counts in each rhythmic cycle. These are the four talas which 
are in wide currency to this day. 

Et.uppu ( Graha ): 

The starting point of the songs in the tala is very inter¬ 
esting. Invariably in the hymns set in Triputatala, the start¬ 
ing points is after 3 matras (takita ). 

e . g. : empiran (C'lilQiorvi) 

siraiyarma 

This structure was followed by no less a composer than 
Kshetragna (17th century) for his padams . 

The at it a graha used by Guana's anbandar has been followed 
Syaraa bastri and Tyagaraja (18th century). 

e♦g. : alanizhal .. banbandar 

nannubrovu .. byama bastri 

Buddhi radu .. Tyagaraja 



The majority of one hymns are set in one medium tempo. There 
also a unique example of a hymn set in four kalai-s (4 4 , 4 ^ ) 

e . g. % Kaual-aki irD^ 

Genesis of the Kirtana form : 

The Tolkappiam speaks of the Paripadal and Kalippa as 
musical compositions made up of several parts, hut today we 
cm not known how the parts were sung and integrated. 

. ln SJne hymns of Appar, one lino is repeated in all the 
unites of the decad. 

° » g« ° Kanden avart iruppaclam 
Kanuariyadana kanden 

i '.-wd- xi <!%}.{■ un tyLc 

^C-1/U_(feooST&i—CSb 

In the hymn, talaiye ni vanankai, each unit of the decad 
starts aha ends with the sane phrase. In many of the l'iru- 
ttantakam-s of Appar, one line occurs constantly like Pallavi: 

— & . r .° c&v$&tLj u 

cAc<S xxcst <£t—£ ’c-r 

bo the above form introduced by .appar may be considered 
as the earliest one where Pallavi and charana-s occur. 

Gnanasambandar has also adopted this form in his naladi 
mel vaippu . - 

e .p. ; itarinun 

In the ashtapadis of Jayadeva (12th cent.), we have the 
P. ri i ruva P a( '-a (the equivalent of Pallavi) and charana-s. 

Kontu Kuttu (€)&<rcm& 

This is a technique use while singing the Tevaram hymns, 
one phrase is sung and the words preceding it are added up 
one by one to bring out the meaning clearly. 

e.g.; intai Katti — ibcsycEU- 

malar intai katti - 

surunpar malar intai katti - t w** &oz wm. 

This technique has been followed by Dikshitar. 
i Tyagarajayoga vaibhavan. 
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THE KHAYAL FORM IN HINDU&THANI MUblO AI© THE 
MA JOR GHARaNa STYLE 


by 

Prof.R.C. Mehta 


In this short paper, ray endeavour will be to present ray view' 
regarding the interaction that takes place between the Khayal 
. rra and the major Gharana Styles in Hindustani Music, 

The Khayal, as a fora of music, is indegenous to the Indian 

Aire, having inherited many of its features from the early 
■as of music, viz: Sadharini Geeti, Praba'ndhas and Roopakas, 

, the modes f musical exposition, termed Ragalapti, Roopaka- 
1 pti, the Sthayabhanjini and the Roopak-bhanjini. The Dhrupad, 
which received patronage from Raja Manasingh Tomar of Gwalior, 
f the late 15th century, had an earlier induction, while the 
Khayal, before it got its nomenclature, had, for some time, a 
parallel life, (perhaps a more mundane or secular life), and 
absorbed some attractive but less formal or conservative aspects 
from the concurrent Dhruvapad Style and even perhaps from the 
folk and regional music of the times. Later, in the 17th cent- 
ury, the Khayal, with the compositions of Sadarang and Adarang 
acquired, with royal patronage, a sphistication comparable in 
certain features to the Dhrupad-Dhamar. Still later, Gwalior 
became the patron-city for the Khayal and became the fountain¬ 
head of the Khayal Gayaki, with Jade Mohammed Khan, Haddu Khan 
and Hassu Khan as Court Musicians also. There were other erai- 
o nt Khayal musicians also, like musicians of. the "Kawaal-Bacho 
da - Gharana", but their lineage is either lost or submerged in 
o-io other gharanas. The Gwalior Gharana acquired such status 
.nd attracted so many pupil that it became the. symbol of status 
and tradition amongst the musician community. Most of the later 
Gharanas accepted its parental role, nil these have now become 
a part of the musical history of the Khayal. 

The political history of India, during and after the Moghul 
rule is wellknown. It have rise to many small and big states. 
Musicians sought patronage from small and hig states and this 
gave rise to associating music and musician families with parti¬ 
cular states, bo we have, not the name of the musician but the 
name of the states to which he belonged, such as Saharanpur, 
bikandarabad, Agra, Delhi, Gwalior, Mathura, Jaipur, 7ishnupur, 
Lucknow, Rampur, Khurja, Fatehpur-simri etc. 

Of course there have been some exceptions, which take the 
name of the main artist - like the beniya Gharana, Kawaal Bacchon 
Ka - Gharana, Tanras Khan - Ka - Gharana, Gokhle Gharana, etc. 

Whether each gharana meant a distinctive style, can not be 
ascertained. Today, we do attach that meaning and hence only a 
few gharana-styles are considered as distinctive. Certain styles - 
of the Khayal singing, have survived, due to their inherent 
vitality, greater acceptance and also due to the element of 
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Chance , and continuance received through the progeny, or the 
Guru s enthusiasm in imparting his Vidya. A few styles, very 
highly spoken of, did not survive in good replicas, as it 
happened in the case of the Jaipur style of Mubarak Ali Khan 
or the style of Achpal or Tanks Khan. 

S° today we have a few distinctive gharana-stylos in the 
Khayal, and these are the Gwalior, the Agra, the Atrauli, the 
Kirana and the Patiala. 


Taking stock of these major styles and the acceptance and 
the prevalance thereof, it would be interesting to reflect on 
'how the stylos have indirectly influenced the form or defined 
and redefined the form as practiced. It should be remembered 
that it is at the level of the STYLE THAI THE KHAYAL FORM PECO 
SIGNIFICANT AND EXPRESSIVE, LEAV ING BEHIND THE ID jAL AND THE 
FORMAL. The style is the Man, we rightly say, and that under¬ 
lines the fact that a style is not circumscribed by features 
o h + C !d act f s f 9^ ors ' fco a genius or a truly creative mind. 

But then what is the standard framework or structure of the 
Khayal Form? 


Should one take the oldest available Khayal Gayaki of the 
Gwalior School or should one take several schools and deduce tl 
structural aspects? Is consensus possible or desirable here? 
Only a broad agreement, on some fundamentals, is evident• 

(1.) a Khayal has to be a Khayal, that is, it has to be a compo¬ 
sition, in a defined or a definable Raga, having all the 
necessary features of a Raga, like the Vadi-Sanvadi, Pakad or : 
distinctive phrase etc. (2) The Bandish is mostly in one of tl 
following tala; In 16 matra Tals - in Tilwadas and Trital, in 
14 matra Tals - in Adachautal or JhoOmara; in 12 matra Tals - 
uhtal.; in 10 matra Tal - Zaptal? in 7 matra Tal - the Roopak. 
(O; notes are ornamental - say with Kana, Murki, Khitka, etc, 
not permitted in the Dhrupad form - (4) The composition is in 
Raga, ie.,it does not violate the form of tho Raga, but gives 
to a Raga a beautiful pattern OR the composition revcals°the 
beauty of the^Raga though providing contours or the design f 
the Bandish OR the Raga roop may be given predominance over the 
composition sung in it. ( 5 ) The Bandish will have a Sthayi ana 
<*ntara, and the usual expectation would be that both will be 
presented. However some styles a consider this only as element 
ary ana use bandish only as a £>eg for their imagination in a 
Haag. (b) Vilambit, Madhya and Drut laya are employed more oft 
than not, with the change .of Bandish and tal. (7) The usual pe 
fcrmance practice is to begin a Khayal in Vilambit, later in- 
grease the laya to an extent and then follow it with a Chheta 
Khayal or a shorter composition - and some times followed by a 
iarana in ^fast tempo. (8) The alaps will be either open- 
tnroated aakaar" or these will be bol-alaps, followed by bol- 
oant, variety of tans and bol-tans with varied emphasis on one 
or the other type, depending upon stylistic approach. (9) The 
tal-accompaniment is on the Tabla and the mode of playing has 
to suit the voice and temper of the style, and also on the 
demands of the composition, and aesthetic objectives of the per¬ 
former at a given moment. 
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Thifc is the general form of the Khayal. In most of the 
j. eyals the language of the bandish is the Brij-bhasha, not the 
.yre Brij but mixed with the Rajasthani. The phonic aspect of 
i^he lyrics have influenced the Ochar", the vocal-musical utter¬ 
ance and^it pervades through-out, giving the Khayal, nay, the 
.■’th Indian Music, a geographical-cultural-social-identity. 

Within these oroits, how have the major gharana-styles 
acquired there individual idioms? Consider the two major ele¬ 
ments, which make Indian Music. The melodic line and the 
rhythmic time-space. Any gharana style will boil down to its 
:■ atrnent of these two elements. This is elementary but quite 
-fundamental. Let us take the treatment of the line in say the 
- z*a gharana, the Kirana gharana and the Atrauli. 

Il lustrations A, B & C 

And now take the time, laya and the rhythmic element, 
nith it comes the spacing also. It is like the size of the 
canvas in a painting. 

How have these styles used this element? 

The . k gra, in nomthora, used a larger canvas, but in the Khayal 
uses the rnadhya laya and with bol-bant and syncopation provides 
an element of play and liveliness, and makes one feel every rhy¬ 
thmic beat a deliberate count, (Example). In the Kirana, in the 
vilambit, the time-space is long, a mood of contemplation is in¬ 
herent in such spacing and the delicate line, in good balance 
with it, deepens the effect. The delecacy of the line continues 
even in the rnadhya and madhya-drut layas, and the total effect 
is the profile as a style with its own logic.(Example). 

In the Atrauli, we have the line and the time-space utilised 
in still another way. Here the melodic line is not too delicate, 
but it is continuous with variety in its texture, in its timbre 
and volume or breadth. (Example). 

In sum; The different Gharanas in Khayal of the Hindustani 
Music have served to keep the Khayal Form expressive and lively. 
In music form and contents are nearly inseperablo, but the 
apparent edifice can still be distinguished and it is always a 
useful exercise to understand a stylo vis-a-vis the form. 



b.OME /.bPECTb OF THE HISTORY AND DEVEiOPMENT OF RAGA AlAiAk. 


bri.P.K. Rajagopala Aiy.ar 

i 


Sangita is "the art wherein the ply of pleasant sounds de_:e. r_ 
the ear. If is in itself, a potent language which can, through 
the medium of pleasant sounds, stir up the emotions of all 
varieties of animate beings. World music started with vocal sing¬ 
ing, using words. The kindling of the emotions through sounds 
alone not wedded to v;ords of the spoken language is imp lie it. and 
as such, falls within the scope of the manodharma of the indivi¬ 
dual who plies the sounds; whereas, the explicit expression of 
the emotions through the medium of words of the spoken language 
(termed sahitya because the original expression is " sahita * i.e.» 
accompanied by the spoken words) provides ampler exposition of 
the sentiments. Thus the oft-quoted,half-verse; 

misses the fuller import contained in its latter half; 

-bubhas itarat nabhandagara- II-1 - 9 


highlighting the full foce of sahitya in the process of the spell 
of the rasas fully expounded by the words. 


But the ultimate aim of music is the kindling up of the o lo¬ 
tions and estaolishing communion of the soul of the artist 
well as the rasika with the Universal bpirit. This is impossi¬ 
ble without deep sympathy with the mood of the mode that fuse.-e .. 
as a vehicle of expression. This sympathy alone can take one to 
a happy realization of tho true motif of goon hood manifest in 
all 3 ivas who are always conscious of the under-cur rent of tho 
ply of sensation in the shape of pleasant sound-relations. Hence 
it becomes necessary to study the development of the mode patterns 
in which the sensitive human aspirant has, through the efflux of 
periods of time, revelled in pouring out his enjoyment of such 
pleasant sound-relations. 

Those patterns have now come to be termed " ragas ". But the 
use of the term "raga" in the aoove sense is probably about two 
thousand years old. Before that the term "jati was in use, 
'answering to the later concept of raga. 

While enumerating the ways and moans of attaining salvation, 

, sage Yajnavalkya, the celebrated author of the \ajasaneyi bamteita, 
'.mentions the abhyasa of the singing of jatis as a sure road to 
'moksa; -&\ r r r i. ; i • I 

r d ,-h k-i * j r}pjr$h( ill tf.eljT jfcT 1 1 

^ Yajnavalkyasmrti-III-4-115 



The vyutpa 11 i is i d 
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The term "bangita" is generally explained as jb '\\ jtf,T 7 fY- 
i.e., excellent, flawless performance of gita or music. The 
correct vyutpatti is jHT jthrTC i<e * ‘ the simultaneous perfect 
blond and ply of all the components of music. What are all the 
components; They are bhava, raga, tala, sruti and laya. (1) 

Bhava is the merger of the mind with the purport of the singing 
,2) Raga is the melody sustaining the tune of the song. (3) Tala 
-s the rhythmic structure that regulates and guides the modus of 
progressi -n of the musics PTrwp.s yir) says the Ratna- 

kara (4; bruti is the blend of the tune" with the pedestal of the 
chosen basic pitch of the drone. 4i .nu (5) Laya is the perfect 
coalescence of the fundamental rate of speed underlying the 
passage of tine during the progress of the music with the rhyth¬ 
mic structure of the counting of the rolling units of the chosen 
pattern of tala. The happy simultaneous ply and blend of all 
the above five essential adjuncts is denoted by the prefix ^-PT 
in the term bangita. This blend is called in Tamil 

and _ Sanskrit. The ideal music performer is an 

zrfCFr gfrfc That is, he is required to pay equal attention 
to the eight essential adjuncts. In addition to the above ment¬ 
ioned five, he has to focus simultaneous attention to (1) Sabha 
(2) Sakha and (3) utmanj 

*3^tifzr 2 rir “rr ! 

^T l W~ # iJiTJTf -rrpTvj "zzt Y/W R_ fj 

The great sages of the dim pre-historic Yedic age enjoyea 
the extensive dilations in the tonal gait of the various passages 
of the Sama Vera.. The origin of the history of extemporization 
** is to be traced to the procedural methodology of sama gana. Our 
ancients used the words of particular rks suitably selected from 
the Rgveda Sanhita to make up good songs. Rnd the songs so made 
up are termed "samans". The term "sama" is the elongated form 
of which denotes "Brahman" who is identical with all, coinci¬ 
dent with all. Samagana is therefore tantamount to heralding to 
the world the unity of the self as well as the consummation of 
life accruing from one’s cognition of that truth. 

Samagana is the gift of the Vedas to world Music. If there 
is any feature of our ancient legacy of the vedic lore, which 
distinguishes it from other systems of thought in the world, it 
is the peculiar mould of the sound-patterns that goes to frame 
up the tunes on which the entire body of the samans plies. 

The unique tunes of the samans are primordial. 

Gana is of two kinds (1) Mundane and (2) Scriptural; 

JTTTT T^T V'cL 'mK j q Q'p YTp / 

-Vac aspatya-257 

The distinguishing characteristic of scriptural gana is defined 
gana is defined by sage Jainini - the vocal function wherein 
the notes are pleasantly and explicitly sounded exactly on the 
respective micro-tones standarized by the sastrakaras, stream- 


- IX-2-29 


ing through select rks; 
Jij In -fr^i ipAl .. tj) S•'i ■■ "do-ft 
a ‘ 3Tr “ T 1 


uA ■'I r 1 f 


-zfjjl jjf-T tT)"' & V 
-Jaiminisutrabhasya 
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'rioT JTfcnt / aays -the Chandogya Upanisad. The 
Taittiriya Upanisad declares that the cognition of the Supro . 
being is most potent through the sweeping play of the ifeuabra- 
man; and this is effective' in the singing of the samans, -parti— 
cularly while intonating a hyzza of high glee over the happy 
mystic experience of a sage who has realized Brahman; 

»S . . < 


TTf/£ zm JrfZf^iTTZT 


V .« 


V 


2 r 




f: i 




-Taittiriya Upanisad - III-10 


The Rgveda terms the chanter of the Samaveda as "samaga" i.e., 
the "singer of samans”. > 

rsr w tot 'I 

^ - Rgve'dasamhita - 11-43-1 

tsRT Tf^r ^ / 

- Rgveuasamliita - II-43-2 

Phonetic and other changes are introduced to convert rks 
into samans. Laksana granthas called Pratisakhyas prescribe 
rules for the phonetic changes which the words of particular 
sakhas undergo and expound the mode of intonating the accents 
in the respective words. These again eeal with phonetic prob¬ 
lems relating to euphony, cerebralization ('SfTef- U|fcT )-^elonga¬ 
tion, elision etc, of particular letters in the hymnal texts 
which had been adapted for singing. 

Btobhas are long extensions of syllables and interpolations 
of syllables or even of whole words, ouch as "Hoyi, rioi, Hcva, 
Hai, Haw, Oi, <.i", tc, which sound like huzzas or shouts of joy 
appended to the simple rks in order to convert them into..songs. 
The following examples illustrate the above. 

The tune of the 10th mantra of the l 6 th sukta in the 6th 
raandala of the Rgvedasamhita, beginning with the words > 

77777 /J—"bears the following svara patterns 

The tune of this mantra, which is couched in the Gayattri 
Chandras, was expanded later into a pleasant saman, as a result 
of which, the syllabic vowel content got elongated as follows; 

Jlfeb—-TV-.7-A- 


X 


3TT T 


. .-pTF 3urfriRrfS^rr- iff- J 

3dT 1ZT-- f Tt; | X ^r, 

_ ui j> x\ juttf^rTT- RtrTTfV ■ S\ .wjnur _ 


^ r * * yr: 

frfnh -dt— T. A wf V nfrrr 


DTDT ^ JTTTT 

ZTi 


;:p . jTJTT 


JOTTRT) 




T" t T\ 


o RT - - ciTF a 

X -T 


RT- 


. ^ ~ ■ 4> * 

JTTR -fV 






-Panini’s ^stadhyayi - VIII-4-1 
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JfM'N £~1 \<rr - jcj <■'•-) \ K. 3) WW* 

£T -JJ ,. STT w o cff ■> fb ,. 2T\ 


cU 


3f 


3 * 


^r^ferr sftrraf 11 

- //’ 


>r a 


To take another example, the tune of the 13th mantra of the 
above oukta in the same maniala of the Rgvedasamhita, has the 
following svara patterns t ^ rx , 

Tee tune of the above mantra has been expanded later into a sweet 
saman as followss. ^ ^ 

/TiTTi^l ns Jrrzt<fr- 

^i~?r T‘ 2p4/ 3ir ip ^ £ • _ 

*fi;<- r ^ pT I <ri^pT'pi'te^[ |r '^T r ?5 
JT *T 5 ^ -rr 5 ^ s v Tf tJ S 3 . -? S'--vff ^ 

} t/) i e'lpir ) ~ F" ^ __ 

^ & :F^W 4-T #^cF- 4r s ^ <• 11 


- Samaveda - Purvarcika - «igneyakanda - Prapathaka I - 
hesati I - Mantra 9 - Gramageya gana - 1-1-18. 

Now, the above illustrations indicate that particular passage 
of the Rgvedasamhita were later used as themes for expansion in¬ 
to- songs. Herein is to be traced the germ of our modern feature 
of niraval, which is sahitya prastara. Only, this original sahi¬ 
tya prastara was kalpita, and it has, through the efflux of the 
centuries, gradually bloomed into manodharma sahitya prastara. 

Thus, the sages of the hoary vedic age started to practise 
and enjoy absolute music; and people of those times had already 
experienced that, for a consummate enjoyment of the beauty.of 
sounds, there is no need compulsority to wed music to sahitya. # 
The sudden outbursts of ejaculations such rs Hoi, Haw, etc., 
which have no sense in the spoken tongue, only serve-as innocent 
and rather unintended expressions of the spontaneous flush of 
high jubilation. Similarly the matruka syllabus such as "aiya 
ti iya" and "aiyam va iya" in ancient gitas carry no meaning as 
such in the spoken language. 


Though the Bilappachikaram of about the 2nd century L .D. 
refers to alapti, the terms alapana and sthayin ought to have 
been in vogue in still earl ier times, as ue co me across the 
naman - -'H TTf— -i f e \<T \ 

the 304-th naman in the Kalika Trioati occurring in the Kali 
Tantra. 
alapana 


The naman means that Kalika delights in relishing the 
on melodious voices, resplendent with the luscious ply 
of appropriate svaras in respective sthayins. 


One should note 


that the word refers to the voice. That is vocal 
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alapana is mentioned. Prom this one has to infer that far 
earlier to the Christian era the practice os extemporization v, s 
in vogue at least on rudimentary iines. 

In the bulk of the available laksana granthas in Sanskrit, 
only medieval authorities talk of alapa. ^11 of the texts 
right from the Natyasastra of the 4th century B.C. to the 
Makaranda of about the 8th century A.D. speak much ox the compo¬ 
nent dhatue or angas of compositions i.o.,nibaddha gitas wherein 
words predominated. None of them say anything of anibaddha 
gana, i.o., music devoid of words. 


The commentary of ..bhinavagupta of abiut the 11th century 
A.D. on the Natyasastra makes out that, by the principle of 
"Sphota” sentiments flash out by particular clustres of sound, 
even on just hearing the very sounds, without going into the 
content of meaning of words.- This is termed "dhvani" or sugges¬ 
tion. The propagation of this idea later paved the way for the 
improvisation of raga vistara without the use of words. Taking- 
this elue, later vidvans developed the idea of anibaddha gana 
and established it as a prominent feature in the practice of 
music in India. 

In the Vadyadhyaya, the Ratnakara says that solo play f an 
instrument is i.e., dry. In our country, Music was origi¬ 

nally conceived only as Vocal Music. Of course the supporting 
play of the Vina, the venu and the mrdanga, the vadyatraya, to 
accompany the principal performer viz., the vocalist, was c npul- 
sory. The dry, solitary use of the voice or any instrument was 
condemned as Ton/. 

The Milappadhikaram, of about the 2nd century ^ D. refers t 
ragavistara as one of the features of embellishment to be inti-.. - 
duced while singing particular passages of certain typos of s.ng. 
Though the original text does not use the actual term 
d?7 Tprfvr:) as such, the commentaries of . .rump a da vur a i lasiriyar :f 
about the 11th century «.D. and ^diyarkunallar of about the 14th 
century A.D.expound raga vistara using the term expli¬ 

citly, setting out the details and s&ages of alapti in precise 
terms. But this is not the pure alapana of modern times which 
plies on sheer akara, unbound by tala patterns and sahitya. 


The i.rangetrukathai, while setting out the functioning of 
the gayaka, has the following lines? 



<J/ OFT)<! 


- 11.41 and 42 

The Arumpadavuraiyasiriyar comments on the above lines as follows; 


0 ccf cvt&J&p ’ - ... , _ ^ . , 

(i/-^ yij, <uxi&/x>, cfax&Sftb, 4-isxgtc, 

2j orr>jj '’ l A d /J.i U.T&tJn £ y vraQtb 

dfyrify y&w etmoj 


fZ- 


^ncT’lOioVj-i (gipcAU:, &3yxpafj}u<yi/>, 


This explanation refers to ragalakshana, and points out the 
characteristics of a raga, Vne@>#>6v indicating the graha, the 
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the traditional system of treating the raga, for example, 
as a or as a etc ., the the nyasa, the !-,ana,y \jhe 
bahutva, thefi fay the alpatva, the Jitunne the amsa, the 
andy^pcif the tara, mandra and madhya sthayi sancaras, the 
the extents or limits of sancara and the iracuc. the vaai - samvadi 
combinations. But the above explanation finishes saying that_ 
the gayaka should handle the extemporization with care, ahdering 
to the gait of the tala .9& t <fxr atop tdyia~ 

without marring the sahitya" Jj-xt g'H 

■a explanation of Adiyarkkunnallar for the above two lines is 
actly the same as that of the Arumpadavuraiyasiriyar. 


r f 


But, while explaining line 26 of the same kathai; %*&*£&)* 
.^taking it as a sutra, Adiyarkicunallar goes on to elaborate 
i . e deep content of meaning, and expounding the term Lr'.i which ^ 

. .;n the voice, i.e.,the sarira vina, he quotes an ancientti^e'J 
as the authority; • ,, r • ■ 

¥r ±*f 

kwa*<&r& Oo.i'.i^xr 

He explains that in the process ofthe syllables^** boppl 
i- re used as the vocal utterance during the elaboration of the 

r - aa * 

__ goes on to prescribe that the short vowels of 
- ••.a°thoir respective long vowels^ ,//-or and 

syllables lo , r~. and 9, alone should bo used and no others. 

.; :;_v t y pe s o f _> ; w^fare me nt ioned: T he t ype w he re in the sho rt 
:• -is alone are' used is termed&><•/-■ uwujpp that wherein the long 
Vi-, are used is The ply of the eight kriyas aktctyr/ 

■■Iyer ?. nyj'&ji'-j, #>!J3 GjIA, '3& r . X-.\ > vj£ OU.d 

is the lake ana of 7 X'j&tnig'f . With all the above, one cannot 
deduce the so-called raga' vistara of those times had assumed 
the developed garb of modern times, since it had not yet started 
to ply as divested of words ana tala patterns. 

aarngadeva (13th Cent.A.D.) is the first lakoanakara to des¬ 
cribe raga alapana without fastidiously insisting on the use 
of words or tala, though, in his own times, devoid of varna, 
clhc.tu and time-measure, no music was possible, in prevalent, 
practice. Thus we have the following terse definition of his, 

Ho Bays: v rrc’rn'H » 

-Rat naka ra - 111- 18 T 


a ion 


, ci and J 
g, with 


1. Probably this 9 ^ is Sarngadeva* s 7TT*- 

*/ This spelling, i.o.,with the shorty , is preferable. 


1 
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The following details amplify the above; 

7P7/ ’•-"TTt7/~ <*“ v /7?r< / eT~i7~w ]~i;,T ! 

-T ^7 r ifr~nj 'z~£"TV 1 

, _ /I_£_ - Ioid-II-2-235s24 

- Ibid. 

T Ic says that extempore improvisation and elaboration of any raga 
is termed alapana or alapti. Kallinatha (15'th century) in his 
commentary says that alapana is the unlimited and naturally-flow¬ 
ing expatiation of the pleasing aspects of any ragas 

U'-y>~7^>r-r <r:~7T jsper ?'#: 77 * * 7 )*• T JTy~T?t H 

- Commentary "Kalanidhi" - III-189. 

He explains the term T7T~'r ~7 as "setting off of the pleasant¬ 

ness of the individuality of the raga by an appropriately profuse 
and immersive ply of all the varied and catchy patterns of phras¬ 
ing of notes as well as other embellishments of svaras, ie.,the 
various gamakas; , 

P^Tj£d‘s c ' l r j"izrr-~V inj '~;>i - R 

-Ibid 

It is this clear definition that sustains the super structure 
of our modern developed system of raga alapana, though of course 
through a long process of the development down the medieval 
centuries. Thus, we sec that, right from Bharata to barngadeva, 
the idea of extemporization on the picturization of a raga has 
found gradual growth through progressive swages. The 
referred to by Ilango Adigal and later explained by his commenta¬ 
tors, is describee by barngadeva as rupaka alapti, as the delinea¬ 
tion or exposition of the svarupa of a raga along with a rupaka 

(i.e.,theme and sahitya); ^ ^ ._^ 

?^ c i777^JTT <TJTVT rTTf^T F^f^JT'hi / 


-'t/Shi 


tlzj-^rrrr r JJ7'-~r~T- Tf ''■ g ' 

- Ratnakara - III-197 


It is thiis rupaka alapti ( 1 .esahitya pra 3 tara) that has later 
on blessorne-d into the art of niraval and pallavi. Neither -the 
bvaramelakalanidhi ( 1550 ) nor the Ragavibodha ( 1609 ) says any 
thing about raga alapana. 

The next noteworthy landmarks are the bangitasudha (1625) of 
Govinda Diksita and the Caturdandiprakasika (1 635 ) of his son 
7enkatamakhin. Though Govinda closely follows the Ratnakara, 
and his text is almost a recast of that grantha, he ado.s to the 
details. He sets out the respective sections of alapana in 
their order as Aksiptika, Ragavardhani, ‘N idari, bthayin, Varttani 
and Nyasa s Aksiptika is the preliminary section in the course of 
alapana, rather the introductory outline. Ayitta is mentioned as 
a synonym of Aksiptika; 

3 ni^t7nr T :T 7 SH- fwf 7 " TrPfrrtr: jfiq'n ,, 5 '• • ^ ^ • 


3-nitfrTnr <~t sT'i-1 jrrrnrnjmrrj •. •/.o-1 -& 

,;P » * A A a •' -A- r ,1 ■■ _ 

'-i~r<—r?Tp~Jrr'T-ir ~ — ? r , efTT" r \T<-7 WF&TZ ; f 

- bangitasudha - v 1I-46Q 1 ' 

Venkatamakhin spells it as Ayatta. 
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Ragf-.vardb.ani is the* second section. It is also called 
"Karana". Situated in the middle of the alapana, it bring out 
the prominent features of the raga conspicuously. Thus it is 
the most important section with vide sancara in all the sthayinss 


. - A ! '- 

I- ■ I : t 


-Z” 7 /-3 - ■/ 1 - / /v r_. - ii •. <i o'' 
i '\ ' 


.1 


■) ! 


‘■ : 'I* V^^hK.JiJj-Vfspr Th* nrrf~i 

- bangitasudha - II- 461-462 

This section has four subdivision called the Rrathama, 
Dvitiya, Tritiya and Caturtha ragavardhanis, each spread in 
different regions (i.e.,sthayina). The commencement of each of 
ieso four stages is called ' edupu-’ whereas the conclusion of 
ch is called iiuktayi orVidari. The V idari is the third 
section / a -y) . I, 

7n j^r^f’bqsrf':•+ -ir^iri <* i 7 !, ' : F'FF , 

r - 1 ? ' fT " 'T 1 ' Vr 1 

- Sangitasudha - 11-462 

The fourth section is the bthayin. This is the process of 
starting on madhya sadjh, and after suitable ranjaka sancara 
above and below, concluding by resting on the sae svara. This 
process if shifted on to all the other svaras of the raga, first 
in the arohana krama and then in the avarohana and concluded on 
the madhya sadja again. This sthayi sancara paddhati, treating 
all the svaras in a ra a, is executed both in the vilamba kala 
and in the madhyama kala. ,, r . 

srr^T^pi wrj-. 

;**'$** : ' f 

-Sangitasudha - I1-463;464 

The fifth section is the Varttani. This is tana or madhyama 
kala. It is also called Makarini 


O&pAk ^ft •• ** '■r.T’irr.rxfr 


"ii*-} i ^uiorpi 

—i> W 

*FF: 

-bangitasudha - 11-464;465 
Venkatamakhin spells it as Varddhani. 

During the course of two centuries the 18th and the 19th 
many varieties of tana* have been develped, such as Manava tana, 
Asva tana, Gaja tana, Markata tana, Mayura tana, Kukkuta tana, 
Manduka tana ana Cakra tana, named so on account of their res¬ 
pective patterns of gait. They are rendered using the syllables 
"tanamta" and "anantam". borne times "tom" is also used. 

Starting with the use of the ancient kuta tanas which provided 
thousands of patterns, gradually later vidwans have by stages 
introduced a methodology of singing extempore tanas, steadily 
with loss and less dependence on the kalpita kuta tanas. Wow 
it has attained the status of a grand anga in the raga alapana 


* ’FfFFTir^TH 
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paddhati. Stalwarts like Sattanur Pargu Aiyar of the- last century 
and Tiger Varadachariar of the last generation have elevated 
this art to Himalayan heights, whose eminence in this field has 
yet to be reached by others. 

The sixth and last section is Nyasa. This is the summation 
of the entire^spell of alapana resting onmadhya sadjas 


vy-efc/s- n 




■JTjT S jrj~ -?T3l, 

' *• 1 *■— ' - o I 

-Sangitasudha - II -465 

All this development would please the listener only with 
ample play of the amsa svara or svaras. Bharata says that the 
graha svara is invariably identified with the amsa svara, and 
adds that it is the amsa that is alternatively termed grahaj 

____ _ '"‘“N _... ^ Y- 

^ O-f^r ^r! f-£_ I 

• 2pC /| ■ 

- Hatyasastra - XXVIII-71 

And further he observes that "amsa" is the svara used most pro¬ 
fusely and in predominant combination with the other svaras: 

t-dufTjrdjr rpi" /( 

-Ibid - 73 

Incidentally, while treating of the laksana of amsa, he uses the 
term "raga" to mean pleasantness, oe says that amsa is that 
svara wherein exactly the element'of pleasantness is most 
conspicuous? . 

' -- l\ 


^ t'lT-iTn 


CTfo it-i .-1 


t -4V 

-Ibid-- 72 

And Dattila says that Hyasa is that note on which ;jati sancara 
may appropirately conclude: 

JI lf~l C#)l r <r~ .0/ *— UF&e 

-Dattila - 60 


How, from ancient times down to the present day, as ours is 
a melodic system, the powerful factor that has contributed to 
the development of raga svarupa is the emergence of the idea of 
what are now called "Gamakas”*. Parsvadeva says that sthaya is 
the state of svaras when decorated with gamaka, which is gracing 
a note in a pleasing manner, especially shaking its Says 
Sarngadeva: 

Xrfjjryj c.)v* </Y I! 

- Ratnakara - III-87 

Thus Sthayin is the establishment of the image, of a raga firmly 
with copious ply of the amsa decorated with gamakas. Whereas 
Sthaya is the embellishment of respective regions of the octave 
in a regular krama frofusely plying gamakas. The concepts of 
Sthayin and bthaya got a merger into the slang term "Thaya”. 

That Bthaya is a very important limb ( ) in the depiction 

of a raga is borne out by the definition- of Govinda Diksiita: 

^UTiiTSTci '■ // Sudha - II1-1 64 

Venkatamakhin proscribes the "following method for developing Thaya. 




v' t-' O ■ 


yrrPTfc? J&TZiTTn7 f 7 n~ ■Jrnzr- // 
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Take any amsa svara of a raga as vadin. Sing if as a long note 
with considerable pause, btanding on if, proceed upwards, 
touching four svaras in their arohana krama, reaching each one 
after another, without touching the next higher in each turn. 
Nov, the process should be reversed, the treatment turning down- 
wards, rc;aching the notes one by one, until it touches oack the 
sthayi svara, i.e., the vadin. This treatment can be repeated 
using the bases of other amsa svaras. Lastly, standing on the 
sthayi svara and weaving appropriate ranjaka^sancara around 
that base, this process should conclude resting on madhya sadja. 



Venkatamakhin calks out this method as follows 


-Caturd.andiprakasika - VII-2-5 
in the la3t line found as such in the Music Academy 


The word 


edition ought to be read as 


The Saramrta, of about the middle of the 18th century, 
almost reproduced the versions of the Ratnakcra, the budha and 
the Caturdandi on alapti. Only, it gives, in addition, a 
number of varieties of sthaya. 


Now, with the emergence of the krti as the major type of 
composition during the course of the 18th century, along with 
the development of niraval and pallavi, the limitations imposed 
on manodharma forms were relaxed. Sections_of alapana such as 
thayi sancara and thaya have slowly fallen into desuetude. 

Thus, present-day alapana flows free and unfettered, sinca the 
modern audience shows a flare for a catchy programme, presenting 
a wide fare of varied items. 
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P R A B il A rf D A b 

b y 

Dr. Alamelu Govindarajan 


Chairman and Friends, 

Let me thank Dr. bita and the Department of Music, Univer¬ 
sity of Madras for asking me to participate in this beminar. 

On this occasion I remember with reverence what our Professor, 
lat^ iir.P. bambamoorthi had said. It was his intention that dis¬ 
cussions should be held on Musical Forms in Indian Music and to¬ 
day when ve are having a real seminar on the subject we are h 
happy that what he fancied has come true and that we are on the 
right track. 

"Prabhandhas" is the subject of my paper. Prabhandhas, we 
agree, are musical forms but how are we to define them. It is 
difficult to describe a Prabhandham as a specific pice. Of 
course, the name is. suggestive of its nature, meaning that which 
is composed or that which is bound together, but what are the 
binding elements and how are they bound together? And won't they 
vary according to the nature of the combination? burely, they do, 
and it is this structural set-up that fixes the nature of the 
Prabhanda - or musical composition - and gives it its specific 
individuality, buch differences in their make-up are the chief 
factors to be considered, and the study will be vast, intensive 
and of importance, in Prashandha genealogy. 

The inclination to to treat any musical piece, to refer to 
it as a Praohandha is always there. Many a composition, irres¬ 
pective of its size or form can have a claim and rightly too, to 
that terminology. Just as the word "Vina" was used to refer to 
stringed instruments, in general, Prabhandham always denoted a 
musical composition. 

Saman Chant and the Barly Period -. 

It has become customary to trace our music to Vedic chanting 
It has to be so since our music is from the Vedas, students of 
Indian music will be familiar with the development of the Saman 
chant 5 the archika, gathika and samika modes of chanting of the 
Rig Veda. The musical ingenuity of our chanters inspired them 
to include syllables called sthobhas to the hymns to accommodate 
musical intervals, buch sthobhas not only increased the melodic 
scope but also provided a-rhythmic cadence;and intonation. In 
the rise and fall of the notes may be noticed, in the melodic 
curve, semblance of the "jarus", a prominent gamaka, recognised 
as such in the later periods, bornetimes when the phrasing was 


to divide (Bhagas moaning divisions). 

a kind of metre; a combination of four slokas 
containing one sentence. 

tobind together 
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repeated a tonal and rhythmic effect v-as ensured. There was 
i roun chanting in which there was a voluonary recognition ot a 
leader, a second chanter, a starter and so on. The assortment 
of musical instruments as accompaniments to chanting ana the 
specific assignments to the various groups in the manner of 
chanting, reveal the rich potentialities whicn were to he drawn 
out, later, for further development. 


The roots of our musical forms are so deeply embedded in 
antiquity and ther being no audible records, excepting the teaic 
■ nanting, we have to depen on textual refernces to make a 
urvey study of the Prabhandhas. 

Bharata in his Natya bastra refers seven types of songs 
' the traditional group. What wen they? Bharata could not 
v ave iuot referre to the seven sections of the Saman chant, 
remembering that one full cycle of Sama gana c nsistei of seven 
parts. It is more probable and nearer to fact that he refers 
to the seven varieties of songs of the iajur i eda - where some 
hymns must have been sung in song-form. We have to clear a point 
here. Only the Sana Gana is said to'have developer the sapta 
svaras of the Sudha scale, and Yajur Ve a chanting was pivoted 
round three notes. So the hymnal song must have been a simple 
melody of a short range but sectional singing must have been m 
practice even then. 


The Vishnudharmothara puranam refers to 11 gitas and when 
we examine the songs preserved in the Samhithas, where Uttarar- 
chika refers to the verses and Poorvarckika represents the melo¬ 
dies, we fol ow a mix-up of melody, rhythm and words to give a 
wholesome musical effect. Aranyagana and Geyagana are studied 
and the practice of handing down melodies from one generation 
to another by oral tradition is established. » 


The Lava-Kusa episode, their musical recitation of the 
Itamayana is often quoted to prove the growth of the musical form. 
Valmiki has described it, himself, that he has set the poem to 
the seven jathis. About this period and later, a change from 
the Vedic scripture towards progressive language and literature 
as also towards a wider range of musical vocabulary may be noticed. 
Secular interests had come into vogue, and heroeism, valour, 
love, compassion, etc., found music a medium of expression . ihe 
subject matter, i.e., the textual contents were gaining importance 
gradually pav-ingthe way to establish music as a conveyer of 
emotions. Rhetorical utterances were welcomed. And^ the 
aesthetic instinct to dress up a plain song and make it orna¬ 
mental was as natural, as it was evident, in such a course of 
events. So when Bharatha enters the field, to give us an 
authoritative treatise on drama, dance and music, we find that 
a few musical forms are already established. 


Since there will be papers on Samagana and Gandharvam, I 
will not dwell in detail on them. Later forms as Krithis etc. 


The Seven types of songs arc: Madruka, Ullopyaka, Aparantaka, 
Prakari, Ovenaka, Rovindaka and Uttara. 
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will also be left out; and I propose to confine my paper to the 
Prabhandhas of earlier and medieval periods in history. 

I have been able to gather what information I could got 
only fro i the texts and treatises, pertaining to the subject of 
discussion. Here again, I have confined my study to Hatya 
Sastra, brahadesi, Sangita Ratnakara and Chaturthandi Prakasika 
mainly. A few references are from Sangita Saramrita. 

Bharat a & Matan^a ; 

* We have already noted Bharata’s mention of the seven types 
of song. Let us examine what he means by Gitis, This is ment¬ 
ioned after the Alamkaras and they are four in number, viz. 
hagadhi, Ardhamagadi, Sambhavita and Mrudala. We infer from his 
descriptions Giti is a short song. In magadi, the three grades 
of speed in singing is applied, one after the other. In Ardha- 
magadhi the last syllable is repeated at the close of every 
stage of speed. Sambhavita gitas and Pratula gitas carried 
numerous angas of laghu and guru varieties, which indicated that 
more importance is given to tala or time-measure in these songs. 
It will be worthwhile to note what has been pointed out by Sri 
Man iohan G.oshi in his translation of Natyasastra who says, 

"Gitis have boon described by some as an ancient system of clasi- 
fication of rhythm", and draws other references to support this 
(e.g.) Himansu Bannerji thinks that an'old systems of classifi¬ 
cation of rhythm depended on the giti and it also included 
special formation of syllaoles and variation of speed. Hay be 
this was the fore runner of the Suladi Prabhandhas. We are not 
sure if 'giti' was associated with dance. Vfe run into this 
doubt because Bharatha pays greater attention and more importance 
to the other musical form "Lhruva", in which he says "words, 
varnas, alankaras, tempo, jnti and pani are regularly connected 

♦ with one another in a doubtless manner.* Thus Dhruva qualifies 
to be a Prabhandha because its body carries the limbs linked 
together. Bharata also refers to Vastunibadha gitas and Anga- 
nibadha gitas. The former is divided into 4 musical sections, 
and include Hatraka, Aparantaka and Prakari of the Yajur Veda 
song group. Anga badhas have no divisions but they also include- 
thc rest of the seven Yajur Veda songs, viz. Ullopyaka, Ravindaka, 
Ovenaka and Uttara. Since there are no divisions in the compo¬ 
sitions, their inclusion in the main stream, of music at parti¬ 
cular s tages is indicated only by the dance movements. 

Sixteen types of Dhruvas are mentioned along with the 
talas in which they have to bo sung, and the emotions they 
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expected to portray. With drama entering the field of literature 
and art, its close associate music gained importance ano. was 
changing its modes and methods to suit the taste of the people, 
and the fetters of Margi music were getting slowly but steadily 
loosened, Margi music is used in some texts as synonym o^ 
Gandharvam which is treated as music at large by other scholars. 
'Gandharvam' may be taken to repreesent sacred music m toe 
oorly centuries,but its existence after the 4th century is doubt¬ 
ful. It will not be totally correct to say it disappeared. 
t would rather say it got incorporated into Desi music because 
it's traces are still noticed in certain fouas of today - in the 
recitation of slokams, in our temple music, and in a few forms 
of Buddhist prayers. While Matanga is a little lenient m treat¬ 
ing Margi music, Sarngadeva who belongs to a much later pnod 
(13th century) and his commentators, Kallinatha and Seinha Bhoc- 
pala treat Gandharvam as Margi music.* In describing the Bhruva 
sonrs, Bhaxata explains that the Vastu (subject matter) ox the 
Gandharva'p which consists of svaras, tala ana words will be 
called Padas and it will reflect notes and talas. Paaas composed 
with such syllables (words, svara, laya) willbe divided into two 
kinds - the regularly composed and the irregularly composed, 
nibhadha and anibhadha. It>is again of two kinds; one variety 
conforming to a time measure or tala (so-tala) and ©the other 
which docs not stick to any tala or time - measure (A-tala). 


An irregularly composed Paaa, i.o. without tala, without 
fixed syllables and with'no fixed tempo, will not be suitable 
for dance and will not be included in the jati songs. But these 
forms are meant more for musical instruments. Bharatha also 
narrates a classification of Dhruvas according to the time 
suitable for singing them - as morning, forenoon, and evening 
ragas. This clue was taken up by Narada perhaps, when ho ela¬ 
borates the classification or ragas in his Sangita Makarandha. 

Although the term "Prabhandha" is used in a general sense 
to mean any literary composition, preferably versified, the_ 
coinage of the word to refer to particular forms may be assignee 
to the period of Matanga, who in his Brahadesi has tried to aes- 
cribed the form. Though it is recognised as a musical form ano 
is allowed to admit of varieties it is bound by rules. It is 
described as a musical composition with six angas.@ Matanga 
was the veteran who substituted the word 'raga for jati ana 
his interpretation of the raga is convincing. His plan of work 
must have prompted later writers to wor* at the derivation of 
more scales. Beside giving us the 'raga concept he also deals 
with the points that determine the raga's character, its lakshana. 
The Raga-as a musical form - anibhadhaganam and manodharma 
Sangitha or creative music, developed into monumental proportions 
in the following centuries. Ornamentation - alankaram - m the 
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groupings of swaras and their structure seems to have received 
special attention from Matanga. There are 32 alankaras, men¬ 
tioned by him and the systematic svara arrangement is original. 
He introduces the Dwadasa svara nrurchanas. Such groupings of 
svaras may have suggested the possibility of composing a 'suladi' 
introducing rhythmic patterns and time-measuring units into a 
melodic frame. 

A general description of the nature of the Prabhandhas as 
a musical form is given but the. inferences wo are aole to gather 
are only inconclusive. Matanga says Prabhandhas were composed 
in desi' ragas and does not pass remarks on Hargi music. It 
confuses us a little when Sarngadeva^- centuries later refers to 
Hargi music as an important feature. In the Prabhandha chapter 
Matanga enlists 49 forms beginning with Randa Prabhandha and 
closing with Pratapa vardhani. He traces the origin of Pra- 
bandhas to the five faces of Siva and adds that it will be 
difficult to understand or follow the Prabhandhas excepting by 
experts and contents himself by giving a general codification 
for them. The six angas of a Prabhandham are Svara, Birudham, 
Padam, Thenakam, Patam and tala. Svara denotes sclfa passages, 
Birudam contains the praise addressed to the hero of the Pra¬ 
bhandham. Padam refers to the words in the text, Patam is scl- 
kattu and tala is time-measure. At least two angas were nece¬ 
ssary to form a Prabhandha. Prabhandhas are classified accord¬ 
ing to the number of angas that constitute the form, viz., 
Medinijati Prabhandhas have six angas? Anandini jathi 5; Dipini 
jati 4? Bavini jathi 3* and Taravali jathi Prabhandha - 2. 

The four datus or constituent limbs of a Prabhandha are 
Udgraha,- Melapankam, DhrUva and Abhoga. And, at least two 
datus were necessary to form a Prabhandha. Since compositions 
were composed in jathis in the Pre-Matanga period, the compo¬ 
sition or structure of Prabhandhas in specific ragas and talas 
denote a landmark in the evolution of musical forms. 

After Matanga, we get a fund of information regarding 
Praohandhas from the Sangita Ratnakara of Sarangadeva ( 13 th c.) 
and from' Chaturthandi Prakasika of Venkatamakni. All this 
reveals a trend towards development of musical compositions. 

Sarngadeva & Medieval Music ; 

Sarngadeva divides Prabhandhas into Margi and Desi 
Prabhandhas. Though not very clear in illustrating their 
differences, he has decided on a systematic structure for them. 
He has introduced and added 14 new gitas to illustrates the 
14 jatis. These are continuous pieces with svara and tala. 

The tala is fixed by the number of aksharas? each piece is 
divided into kalas which is equivalent to the avartams in the 
talams of today. Another set of five gitis are composed in 
Grama ragas. They arc Sudha, Vesari, Bhinna, Gandi and 
Sadharnna. The five grama ragas are called sudha ragas. The 
groupings of the svarams and the tempo of the composition 
deserve mention. The Pada-laya-akshipta giti is also composed 
in grama ragas and has the throe angas, svai’a, pada and tala. 
They are composed in Chachapta, chachatputa and Satpitaputraka 
talas. Kapalas are Prabhandhas mentioned by Sarngadeva tc & 


demonstrate Janaka jatis. Here it will not be out of place to 
draw a prabable similarity to the Lakshana Gitarns of later 
period. 

Prabhandhas are classified into Nirbadha or Niryukta and 
Anibadha or aniryukta Prabhandhas. The former variety was b'.un>. 
by the rules of raga and tala ano the latter had no binding 
rules. The six angas and 4 datus necessary for its construct¬ 
ion were used and in such combinations that me Prabhanaa was 
different from the other. There was also classification of 
Prabhanfha as bo 0 c 1 a Prabhandhas, Alikrama Prabhandhas and 
viprakeerna Prabhandhas. fila Prabhandha was one of the 8 Suda 
Prabhandhas. In Gana Ela Prabhandha, Gatu-matu synchronosation 
is n .teworthy. Sudha Gana 21a Prabhandhas were those that_ 
specialised in bahithya or raatu, which portrayed the vnttis, 
viz. thought, word and deed. In some forms, importance was 
•iven to the words; in some to the theme anc in others a general 
proficiency and musical knowledge were presented. Recti was 
the appropriate choice 'f words t) suit the meaning anc music. 
Such factors were to develop as rules of Prosody later. In 
fact, Sarngadeva traces the virtues of such Prabnandhas to Rig 
I e< a, of some Prabhandhas to Sana Veda and others to **.tharva 
Veda. Emotional expression was gaining giound in the set-up. 

' banples of 'Phala bruti' can be obser/ed in the closing stanzas 
of some Prabhandhas, asking for the benediction of the listeners 
musicians composers and others, buda Prabhandhas were in 
Sanskrit and Jiryukta in nature, where importance is given to 
language and metre. The Sahityas,of Abikrama, and Viprakeerna 
Prabhandhas are in South Indian languages and m local dialects 
or in Prakrit. Though ilatanga and Somoswara codified the rules 
for the format of a Prabhandha, Sarngadeva has added a few 
more, and refers to numerous Prabhandhas;- The anga Dhruya is 
a compulsory datu in a form. Since Dhrava in some form had to 
be present in a pice, that must have been the mainstay-of tne 
Prabhandha. Vfe may even say that even in later compositions 
the principle of keeping one section permanent was perhaps 
observed. ‘ Could it be that in any musical composition of the 
later periods, the introductory prelude and the concluding 
item in the frame were tacked on to that ihruva which was the 
vital section in the piece? 

There seems to have been major Prabhandhas, each ^having 
a number of minor Prabhandhas ,: under its fold. Gadya, Kaivara, 
Varna,belong to Alikramn group and we find some of the Prabha- 
ndhas named after the tala in which they are composed. Gadya - 
prose set to music, makes its appearance and gets established 
as a musical form of the opera. Kaivara is full of Karapatan, 
Raga kadanbnkam is composed in a chain of rages and is equiva¬ 
lent to the raga nallikka we have today. Music, i.e.,melody 
as an independent and absolute.art demanded free expression and 
we find Pvi datu and Thri datu Prabhandhas liKe the ashtapathis 
with ragabhava and :sahithyabhava beautitu iy combined, enter¬ 
ing the field. saint-scholar like Chaitanya had by now set 
a style for namasankuortanam and new forms were introduced to 
such musical recitation and narration and scholars as Ilaridas 
and Gopala 'kayak had given traditional setting for them. 
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There are also Prabhandhas name{3. after some of the 108 talas 
as Chachari, Uamsalila, Turanga-lila, G-aja leela etc. ( T ames‘;as 
Talarnavam, Talakalika, Panchataleswaram indicate that 'tala' 
must have been of prominence in these forms. Bulokamalla a^d 
Gopala Naik had also contributed their share to the Prabhandha 
construction. (e.g.) Grahasvara N Prabandha, where the sahithya 
will have the svaras -name but they will not be sung in their 
svarasthanaui'. ba-rngadeva who begins with defining gee than* 
as a pleasing combination of svaras, proceeds.to describe many 
forms and leaves wide scope for the followers--for a different 
and better handling of the same. The opportunity was not 
missed when"the composers of the subsequent periods took advan¬ 
tage of the situation with a general preference to lakshya over 
lakshna as stated by samgadeva himself. • Vastu, Roopakam, 

Kavyam had iiiusic applied to them - i.e. In prose, speech, drama 
or poem music was introduced in a prescribed form whenever 
necessary. 

In South India, Eka Datu Pr- bhandhara- like the Thevaram 
and Pasurams had come into existence. I will discuss them at 
the end of this paper. Both theoretically and practically, 
parallel developments could be noticed in the field of music. 
Melody and Rhythm were taking strides independent of each other, 
no doubt, but they could always mingle and combine to produce 
a wholesome art-form. Ragas had already substituted Jatis. 

And, it was a significant land mark in the evolution of musical 
forms when pieces wore composed in particular ragas and sot 
to specific talas. It also strengthened the view that a musi¬ 
cal bond was necessary between the Vag&eyakarars- i.e. 
Sahithyakarthas and the music in which their pieces were 
composed. Musical forms wer^ composed to be played on diffe¬ 
rent musical instruments and they were classified ns Vadya 
Prabhandhas. Those composed for dance were termed Nritya 
Prabhandhas. 

Post Ratnakara period - Chathurdhandi Prakasa 

Venkatamakhi has devoted a long chapter to Prabhandhas 
in which numerous varieties are described. The introductory 
part of the Prabhandha chapter is more or less a repetition 
of what his predessors had said, especially regarding the 
essential features of a Prabhandha. But we are aole to gather 
more references from the rest of the chapter. As we examine 
the treatises of these music scholars we wonder if they have 
vied with one another, each attempting to outdo the other in 
expanding the field of the Praohandhas, and in introducing 
complexity in the nature of their compositions'. Just as we 
have microtonal intcrvels to differentiate the shades of a 
svara, oven slight alternations seem to have been introduced 
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in a Prabhandha to make it appear different from the other. 

Venkatamakhi explains that whatever is sung is GitamJ descri-. 
bes in detail the Gitarn or musical form, Salaga sudam - which is 
to be recognised as a Prabhandha (Suda Prabhandhas have already 
been referred to).. But it is not called a Prabhandha in this 
chapter. He mentions the seven-varieties of Salaga Sudam, Dhru- 
vam, Mattam, Prathinattam, Nissarukam, Attathalam, Raasam and 
Hkatali.^ He describes the sections of the Bhruv^m. He uses 
the word Udgrahan in his explanation. The first division of Ud- 
graha has two sub-divisions^ with identical svara presentation 
but the text or sahithya will vary. These two divisions will be 
followed by a svara passage in which notes will be of a higher 
pitch than the proceeding sections. These three sections must 
be sung twice. The section that contains the nan* of the hero 
on whom it is composed is called 'Dhvik.mda Abhcgi'. 


Venkatamakhi's descriptions of the eight Dhruvas gives us 
an insight as to how these were composed in different talams and 
projected different sentiments - the nr.varasas. It leads to the 
general inference that the author copied the same principles 
from the Suladis but used his pattern of the song. 


Jayantham 

Sekaram 

Uthsaham 

Mathuram 

Hirmalam 

Kundhalam 

Komalam 


composed in Adi Tala 
composed in Nissaru tal 
composed in Prathimattarn 
composed in Hayaleela .. 
composed in Kreoda 
composed in Laghu sekaram 
composed in Jompatn 


conveyed Sringara rasa 
conveyed Veera rasa 
conveyed Hasyam 
conveyed Karuna rasa 
conveyed Sringaram 
conveyed Arputham 
conveyed Vipralamba 
(Sringara) 
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oar aa 
1T andanan 
Chandra 
sckharam 




composed in Fissaru 
composed in Ska thalao 


-k'adaiihan 
i ijayam 
dandliarpan 


conveyed Voora rasa 
c nveyed Vjera c bringara 

composed in Prathimattam convoyed V.eera, Lasya a^d 
, . bringara. 

composed in Prathimattam conveyed bringara -1 
composed in Dyiteeya tala conveyed Hasya rasa 
composed in Adi tala conveyed Hasya, bringara 

, . Karuna 

e/yanangainn composed in Kreoda conveyed bringara 

mi r ak ; . i composed in Eka tala conveyed-Vira, bringara 
-jf.xitnan composed in Prathimattam conveyed bringara 

^11 "Mw aoove he. has :oentioned under deethan. 

. passing on to what he lias tr l ay about Prabhandham pronor 

Prabo.ao.yathi is Prabrvu.han, but clarifies cur doubt why he has * 
catogonsea some forms under "geothan" yj explaining that specific 
angas are compulsory fixtures in a Praoaauha. me have already 
ru'tico(. the amgas ami catus of a , raoa-' ha and how they are linked 
in the various forms of probhandhns. O-o particular point to bo 
not,,. ls that in the Vataa", solkatt r syllaSos^ith Ihtoh It 
’- are °” thc rh /thiic sounds produced by the' 

-lus _ c <. 1 so am s. ihaka, ihana from Ru r.a Vccma, Thula, Thukr from 
eangu - xhintho thaginn from Uraja-Vadyam.l 

^ ( d yi + J hiS a C '’ r,vlGctiori 1 wil1 liiC0 ' to clraw your attention to the 
G-ath-yauyam - veena or Gotu vadhyam would be nearer its 
resambience - stringed instrument without frets which i s 
playea as rh, thmc instrument Curing the evening pula in the 
temple m A vac. ay nr Koil, Tamil ?TaduT The jatis ale prSucod 
by striking on the strings with two slender mallets) 

eokatamakhi dircasses in detail the sampradaya of sin^irp- 
eacn Prabmandha and the significant variation in each. The%rj - 
+ h« S £> am techrill l u f of each structure-pattern is given. In some 
the Poorvanga portion of the Abhoga is filled with pure melody - 
raga alapti - and sahithya is provided only in the Uttaranca nnr 
is.set to a tala and it must contain the name of the compofer as “* 
•'-iso tne name of the Prabhano.ha. The lakshana gitae are P modellec. 


d U 5 i?th?rfe t0 both , Pavai3i 8»fi iharavali, bone below 

- F eet°L T® a ^abhardha *» B four oeHione! each ££a 

• +S re ^ -£f£ a t*la. The first of each section is 

Jdgraha ano the second Dhruva, At the end or the 4th section " * 

Paoaprayogas are used to name the author, the person on vho£ the 
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pa'da is composed and nore often'the name of the Prabhandha is"also 
indicated. ^Cradya Prabhandhas have divisions as Chaurnika, Lai it ham, 
v rid \asandhi, Kan&an and Chithiran most of which are represented in 
cur guja natakams of today. The netrical exposition of Thodaga^ 

Praohandham is described as tha na naa -tha na naa - which is Ghatu 
sarasya gathi. < 

Thandakan has the metrical feet as tha na na - tha n a na - 
tha na naa - Many of these rhythmic structures may be recognised in 
the Thriupnugazh of Arunagirinathar. Thribangi Prabhandha was com¬ 
posed in Thribangi talan. Swarangan vafj composed in Malava Sri 
Ragan. Paneha thaleswaram was based on the rhythmic syllables of 
Patahau, Huduka and Murajam. Just as we have the 72 Melakartas and 
countless 3 anya ragas, as an outcone of the different varieties and 
groupings of svaras available in our stock, the Prabhandhas seen 
to have been composed on such a system of permutation combination 
and each prabhandha has established its ioeividuality. 

Though so many Prabhandhas are mentioned by Venkatanakhi and 
later by Tulajaji, we do not know if all of them were in current 
use. V e have to depend on textual references and no practical proof 
is available. Such chapters give us a fund of information but we 
are inclined to fe :1 that they were written more to display musical 
scholarship than for melodic, worth. 

The word "Varnam" was used, originally to mean a rusical des¬ 
cription - descriptive in nature. Later a tala was named Varna and 
then the Prabhandha set in that talan was called Varna Prabhandha. 
And, today, we have the musical form Varlam and its two kinds Pada 
varnam and, tana varnam. 

Techniques, codes and rales wore enunciated'and written down 
for posterity. Even so, how many musicians would have been able 
to sing these compositions, so exacting in nature? Very few per¬ 
haps, and hence they seen to have receded to the background gradua¬ 
lly. The krithi form was introduced in the 15 th century by the 
Tallappakkam composers with a follow-up by Purandara Lasa. Even in 
its infancy the Krithi revealed the greatness it was tc achieve 
later in the hands of nastersaas Tyagaraja. With Sarangadeva it 
was at the threshold 5 with Purandaradasa it had entered "the terri¬ 
tory and with Venkatanakhi and Tula 3 a 3 i it had become the overlord 
f the domain of carnatic music. 

iiusic is always a handmaid to religion and is an important 
Ur in temple worship. Our sacred music is. as valuable as our 
-nr. India is secular with so lany religions and hence each 
.igion has contributed its quota to this collection of sacred 
"gs and hymns. We hear of 'Thodaya langalam' gaining prominence 
after the Tallappakkam composers and it is believed that Tyagaraja 
fashioned his Utsava Sampradaya Kecthanans on this pattern. °Hcre 
I w uld like to draw your attention to what has been contributed 
by the Alwars who lived earlier than 15th century. I will also 
mention some samples of Tamil Prabhandhas, a few of which have come 
( wn to us, by oral tradition. 

n -il Prabhandhas ; There have been musical forms in the Tamil 
language from the early centuries. The Silapadikaram, the Magnus 
upturn on dance and music has some references to the musical forms 
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and how they were sung or played - often accompanied by musical 
instruments. Composing long and short poems to honour kings or 
overlord and singing them to proper tunes was in practice and. the 
'Panars' were the privileged custodians of such simple musical 
forms. The Thevaram hymns of the ‘ %yanmars were popular sacred 
hymns. The name itself su .gests - as the word Prabhandhan does - 
music .composed in honour of the celestials and in a suitably co lform- 
able tempo. (Varan refers to tempo) . number of panns and talaris 
were in practice and aksharakalas in talam were referred to as 
othu, thooku and pani. In paripani song preceded the tala. (Ahata, 
anahata classification in tala may be noticed). 

Pe referred to Utsava damp rad ay a Keertanams. Somewhat of a 
similar practice has been in vogue in our temples too when parti¬ 
cular forms of music were allotted to certain services in the 
temple. It was the customar ritual in the temples to offer hoiage 
to the Lord through the various services - Upacharams they were 
called - as the Chathri Upacharam, Cha. isra Upacharan etc, and songs 
called Pasurams - accompanied them. 3esiw.es these the Alvars and 
the baivaiti saints could, imagine the Lord as the oaby, the toddler, 
a playful boy, a youth etc., there were 'Pasurams' . I venture’ to 
call the Pasura 1 also a Prabhandha - describing these stages but 
praising the God's greatness all through. Pillaithamizh - divided 
into ton sections - Thalattu, Chappani, Ghengeerai, Anbuli, etc. 
in a long piece. Ula is another describing the stages in a woman's 
life. ' Our ancient Tamil classics mention there were .lore than 
ten thousand melodies' 

Let us know what is meant by singing of Panchapuranan. 

A Thevaram, Thiruvacliagam, Thiruvisaiga and Thiruppallandu were 
sung in a sequence and was closed with a song from Per iapura^a 1 . ,s 
the finale or makutan. Lome ordinary actions were transformed iHp 
temple rituals - (e.g.) Porchunran - when flower dust and fragrant 
ingredients were powedered in front of the deity with mortar and 
pestle and this action was accompanied by a song and musical instru¬ 
ments . 

Thiruppalliyezhuchi and ThriUppnllandu songs with which 
Lord was ".wakened in the morning prayers to accept their devoti -• 
and to protect the universe are noteworthy. Sometimes these son., 
wore rendered by groups alternatively too. The Thevarams and 
Pasurams wer called Panniruthirurturai and 'Jalayira Prabhandha .1 
respectively and though they are always recognised ns forms of 
sacred music, some of the ragas we have in current use today are 
hoard in their tunes. 

Thirukurnnthanringn. 1 and Thirunadun.thandakam of Thirumangai 
„,lvnr are described as verses suited to music (paakal). Mention 
is made of how Thiruppannazhwar sang his hymns to the accompani¬ 
ment of a harp and in a befitting melody. Vlhun su^g with a few 
shakos (ganakas) the verses wore ordained to bo Pevaganam. 

Surithagam was a tune set on a range of three notes when the 
last st.co ipj-iffod c22 tJx? poJvt# of %?<? earlier sta.’tzxs. A 

Pathapaadam was the method of reciting the Veda word by word* I 

(vocable). Many forms of music as the Chinau, Thiruppallandu, | 

— — — — — — — —— — — — - — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
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and how they were sung or played - often accompanied by musical 
instruments. Composing long and short poems to honour kings or 
overlord and singing them to proper tunes was in practice and the 
’Panars’ were the privileged custodians of such simple musical 
forms. The The vara -1 hymns of the -'ayammars were popular sacred 
hymns. The name itself suggests - as the word Prabhan&ham does - 
music composed in honour of the celestials and in a suitably co ifort- 
able tempo. (Yaram refers to tempo), number of panns and talaris 
were in practice and aksharakalas in talam were referred to as 
4 othu, thooku and pani. In paripani song preceded the tala. (Ahata, 

anahata classification in tala may be noticed). 

He referred to Utsava bampradaya Keertanans. Somewhat of a 
similar practice has been in vogue in our temples too when parti¬ 
cular forms of music were allotted to certain services in the 
temple. It was the customar ritual in the temples to offer ho iage 
to the Lord through the various services - Upacharams they were 
called - as the Chathri UpacharaM, Uhamara Up a ch a ram etc, and songs 
called Pasurams - accompanied them. besides these the Alvars and” 
the baivaiti saints could imagine the Lord as the oaby, the toddler, 
a playful boy, a youth etc., there were 'Pasurams'. I venture to 
call the Pasura i also a Prabhanuha - d .scribing these stages but 
praising the (rod's greatness all through. Pillaitha lizh - divided 
into ton sections - Thalattu, Chappani, Ghongeerai, Ambuli, etc. 
in a long piece. Ula is another describing the stages in a woman's 
life. ’ Our ancient Tamil classics mention there were more than 
' ten thousand melodies'. 
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Let us know what is meant by sinking of Panchapuranan. 

A Thevaram, Thiruvacliagam, Thiruvisaipa and Thiruppallandu were 
sung in a sequence and was closed with a song from Periapuranam s 
the finale or makutam. borne ordinary actions were transformed i-tc 
* temple rituals - (o.g.) Porehurrnan - when flower dust and fragrant 

ingredients were powederod in front of the deity with mortar and 
pestle an<. this action was accompanied by p song and musical instru¬ 
ments. 

Thiruppalliyezhuchi and Thriuppallandu songs with which 
Lord was ■-'.wakened in the morning prayers to accept their devotin' 
anc to protect the universe are noteworthy. Sometimes these son 
wore rendered by groups alternatively too. The Thevarams and 
Pasurams wer called Panniruthirumurai and ’Jalayira Prabharndha.i 
respectively and though they are always recognised as forms of 
sacred music, some of the ragas wo have in current use today are 
heard in their tunes. 

Thirukuranthnndngam and Thirunadunthandakan of Thirumangai 
..Ivar are described as verses suited to music (paakal). Mention 
is made of how Thiruppannazhvar sang his hymns to the accompani¬ 
ment of a harp and in a befitting melody. When su v, g with a few 
shakes (ganakas) the verses wore ordained to be Dcvaganam. 

4 Surithagnn was a tune set on a range of three notes When the 

last stanza comprised all the points of the earlier stanzas. 
Pathapaada'i was the method of reciting the "Veda word by word* 
(vocable), many forms of music as the Cninau, Thiruppallandu, 
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Thiruppalliyezichi, Kanni, Odam, Mailari, Pallu etc, did not refer 
+ •, a particular song but to the type of melody-group to which tney 
.longed. Thiruviragam was the general name given to melody. 

As many as 96 Prabhandhas are mentioned in Sitrillakkiyan. 
s as Miraikavi, Chithrakavi, Mozhinatru, Malaimatru, Vazhimozhi 
1 -ukkukural, Chakkaramatru suggest the nature of their formation. 

ten ..ndathi, where the last word of one stanza is the first word 
of the next stanza. ^Kondukootu is the mode of constructing a s 
stanza in which the words arc appropriately transposed to give tho 
correct .meaning. 

Urinniaai is a Prabhandha where the heroe's place of living 
(cixy or town) is described; Anuragamala describes the heroe's 
dram a^d is set to soft and soothing music. Alankara Panchakam is 
a Prabhandha in five divisions, in five metres, in which the last 
syllable of one is the same as the first sylla le of the next. 

Vemba, Kalithurai, AgavaVirutham, Chandhavirutham - these 
five varieties compose the Praoha^dha. Such metrical variations 
can be compared with the Prabhandhas I have described earlier in 
the paper, where we noted lyricism, melody, and rhythm are import¬ 
ant for a song form. Rules of prosody which rose to an advanced 
literary standard and was observed by prolific composers as Thya- 
garaja and Dikshithar, did not escape the attention of the earlier 
votaries of music who seem to have followed them with a mere arti¬ 
stic conscience. The Thevaram saints, and the Alwars seem to have 
revelled in it. 

The regionwise development of music resulted in the outcome 
of hundreds of folk melodies and folk songs and even today we can 
collect a rich repertory of them (e.g.) religions, social, funct¬ 
ional and professional. In Kalakshepam special forms as lavanies 
etc. are used. It will be too elaborate to dwell on all the 
varieties. 

I may like to conclude that any musical composition can be 
called a Prabhandha, whether it belongs to classical music or folk 
music. We see a large variety of musical instruments depicted in 
our sculpture of the earlier periods in history. Host of them must 
have been in use then, or may be a few were carved out of the 
.sculptor's fancy. But what we have today are very much different 
in appearance and the number of instruments is also reduced. This 
can be observed with the vadya triyam - i.e., with wind, percussion 
and stringed instruments. The chief characteristics of so many were 
absorbed and assimilated in afew and the larger number was dispensed 
with. The paucity of artists to handle them had to be taken into 
consideration also. It is perhaps, the same with Prabhandhas. 

On the classical side Indian music had made vast strides from 
the 15 th century onwards and it was left to a master-musician like 
Tyagaraja to glorify the Krithi form. The gamakas, sangatis, Bhava, 
tala etc., mentioned in the treatises and found as essential items 
m the earlier prabhandhas were all absorbed into this krithi form. 
The composer was at ease, and would display his creative worth in 
his compositions and the musicians raised their technical skill to 
be on par with pastorpieces. Iyaibu is what we use as sangatis 
now. The Krithi of Tyagaraja differed from Annammacharya' s, though 
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Tho 6 At liest J tbx.tual ’ 19 ntio.n of J /c J . four typos o f lieloyic , 
forms,, Gita d’Klabaa, 'tha/a, mhabandha in ‘one' sequdnee 1 Ih . available 1 , 
in Ramamatya’s;- sMAh TeU KAIA1 Cl3..-0 .) .. . Ahile- classify- 

in., the /ifitii -itfa^aaidX.. his time. int 1 dttamaduudhyaaia ■anclAdhaaa, l 
lrifya glvO-h .a* list g-f .20 ragas :un.cie:r tlo ..category 1 -of .b'ttamott-.aiaal - • 1 


khandas (s lokas 6 to 9), while • the so- •-.lAec inferior ragas innu- 
boroolo i-o number but less il.lu 1 in at Mg M -nature,; are unfit for 
be ing used in khava,- Alapa,- and Frabandha (page 29 t- 30 ; , si okas 
9to 1-6). * enkatauakhi in. his -Eaga Prdcarana-makbs a Stater-ion t 0 

that Gita, Thaya -and. Prabandha of T^iiba and othi rs are available 
-for the . lost .of the ragas. ho.no ' de - ,irr.v; ■ r: are unfit for being 
used in the above forms - ,1- ■•.•• (kaiyani & Pantu- 

varali) . though the above class if icati n of ragas- on the- basis of 
their suitability for use in compositions is not very meaningful 
in the absence of illustrative examples, the reference to these 
four-fold raga forms in one sequence and that t-o in relation to 
the exposition.pf the topic of ragas is quite significant. Further, 
it p ints out to the current prevalence of these forms as*early as 
the period of .matya. Evidence proceeding from the ccnte, iporary 
writings of the subsequent centuries by eminent scholars vho adorn- 
et th. court of Tanjore serve to establishethe continued popular 
usage- of G.ita, .lapa, Thaya and PrabanGHa forms. These appear to 
have been the mainstay of the performances' of instrumental and 
vocal music of those times. Ragliunatha ""ayaka, th.- scholar prince 
f T an jo re to whose authorship the treatise hahgita hudha has been 
ascribed, honoured.-eminent musician's and vina players -of his' court,; 
ijaya Vilasa. According to an authentic reference, Hadhuravani a 
•mcer received kanakabhfse-iiam from the king for the proficiency in 
Ju. rendering of Chaturdanti pieces namely Gita, ulapa, Thuya and 
- ’• )andha. • " , , ... . ; , , 

..„E.eferences-found- -In- V-altmiki---tl-ha:ritra" allude- to the beaut iful 
i; -M-n- of these four forms by Urvasi in the story, to the accompani- 
' v ns f t'hi sweet sounds 01 the tala, strings traversing the rar>a4 
f -iandra, dadhya and Tara St hay .i. The rasikas expressed thei r ° 
!jC< " r '? G -Appreciation fir the various, items.. and aspects - of music 
r.en ( . area in the fellow ing statements . ..uraruga, lhale Thryam, 
Gnayagu kampitam, lessa sthayi, OduiEeu danre, ..yvare Heettugal 
,.ha Jiakti Padalu and so on. Again, th- playing of Uhaturcl-ndi’ 
mu ccs m Gotivadya by Savitri is rdforroo. tr i n Sringara Savitri 
1 e lugu vc-rx by kaghunatha T ayak. Ya 3 nonarayana I iiUihitar, the 
..yarnoa brother of ^ enKatamakii gives a beautiful descrioti. n of 
xno vonderful performance ? f Alapa, Thaya, Erabandha in ; ata Raga 
iy l-.agnuaatha himself in his Sahityd itatnakara and this description 
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compares well and follows the paddhati expounded by Govinda 
Dikshitar for the Raga alapana in his Sangita Sudha. The tradition 
of performing these compositions with a view to illustrate the 
structure of the ragas, appears to have had its origin long before 
the tine of Venkatamakhi and this practice had continued till the 
period of Shahji and Tulaja Maharajah. 

Considering the special importance of these four types of 
musical forms in J tho instrumental music of the period, we nay con¬ 
sider them as the regular music material available in a performance 
of those times. This again points out the absence of the other 
musical forms like Kriti, Varna and sc; on. The term Chaturdandi 
according to Sangita Suryodaya refers to the Sthayi, ™rohi, .tva- 
rohi and banchari varnas. The title given by Venkatamakhi to his 
work Chaturdandi Prakasika (Raga) becomes highly significant m 
this context that it is an indication of the scientific and practi¬ 
cal tradition of illustrating the raga forms through the four 
channels of expression. Inspired by the rich musical activity of 
the period, largely contributed by these forms, Venkatamakhi 
titled his work as Chaturdandi Prakasika and dealt .with these four 
channels of raga expressi m separately in each chapter of his 
treatise which consists of a total of 10 chapters, the last chapter 
being incomplete. 

Sangita Saramrita of Tulaja expounds the significance of the 
tern Chaturdandi while describing the Ragalakshana. By quoting 
and citing illustrative prayogas from the musical forms of Gita, 
Alapa, Thaya, Prabandha, Suladi, SI oka Varna, Daru, PacLa, Sahaji 
and Tulaja try to explain the rupa of the raga. It follows from 
this that the melodic structure of the raga as delineated in each 
of the above forms oust necessarily reveal and unfold the varied 
aspects of the personality of the raga. In each composition the 
raga form -is projected in a special manner. Of these, the Gita, _ 
Alapa, Prabandha, Thaya collectively appear to be the classical 
modes of raga expression with a fairly good tradition behind it. 
Sangita Saramrita states that illustrations from the old or tra¬ 
ditional Chaturdandi pieces.^''" 
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are given to determine the occurrence of permissable prayogas, 
Tanas, and Murchanas in the definition of raga svarupa. For 
instance the examples of Thaya cited for Sriraga may be taken here; 
T'ha is deleted in Thaya, but prayogas with dha are seen in Udgraha. 
Sahaji mentions in his description of ragas, whether the raga is 
suitable for singing ghanam, alapa or both. Rendering tana in 
nadhyamakala is ghanan. Some ragas lend special scopefor the 
rendering of ta^a, alapa a'od gita. Txiis probaoly inspired the 
classification of ra,,as into ghana, naya and desya. 
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Venkatamakhi justifies the musical distinction between 
Gita and Prabandha on the evidence of the lakshya heritage hand.-: 
’ver by Gopala 'fayak. The gradation prescribed for the Siks’na 
vidhi or learning process in the enlarged svara material of 
Saranrita (section 5, page 17 to 19 ) is in the sequence Sarali, 
..lankara, Gita, Prabandha, Thaya and raga alapa. Venkatamakhi' 
gives the Thaya Samanyalakshana in the 7‘th Chapter in 7 slokas 
i.e., 1 to 7 . It is surprising that in Sang it a Sudha written by 
Raghunatha ~ T ayaka, the Thaya, one of the popular Chaturdandi 
forms, the playing of which had been referred to in the contempo¬ 
rary writings and which Raghunatha himself has been referred to 
have played is not mentioned in the sense of a separate raga form 
as treated by Venkatamakhi. The fact always remains that it is 
in connection with the raga alapana paddhati that the thaya is 
spoken of and discussed in treatises. 


The technique of performance of Thaya as dealt with by 
Venkatamakhi resembles the alapa form, expounded in the Sangita 
Ratnakara and the sthayi paddhati of Sangita Sudha. According 
to enkatamakhi, the Thaya is performed by choosing an appro¬ 
priate sthayi svara which assumes the role of a strong basis 
for further, melqdic movements. It is only the amsa svara. 
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(p .66 SI. 11 Alapa Section. Chaturdandi Prakasika). The express¬ 
ion of the raga is generated only by’ a concentration of melody 
on the so called stahyi svara. It is something more than a 
graha. A movement from the sthayi svara upto the fourth note 
above is to be done by executing four tanas i« the ascending 
order and in the sane manner a cluster of four,tanas in the down¬ 
ward krana is to be rendered as far as the sthayi svara, while 
the vinyasa takes place on mandra Sa. The sthayi note is also 
known as Eduppu, Makar ini and Mulct ay i in popular parlance. The 
author quotes his parana guru Tanappacharya Sehara as an authori¬ 
ty on Thaya lakshana. 
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(Taya Prakara 7 th slok) 

Gita Thaya Prabandha hi Tanapparya Pravartita (page 64 , Raga 
Chapter, Chaturdandi Prakasika). Subbarana Bikshitar follows 
this description in his treatment of alapa and Thaya. The alapa 
lakshana fcund_in Sangita Ratnakara pentions four_svasthanas 
i.e., iiukha Chair, ., Dvyardha , -.rdha Stbitrm and Ilyas a . The raga 
alapana is performed within the boundaries marking the svasthanas. 
After establishing the raga in the sthayi svara which is generally 
the ansa svara, the elaboration of the raga is done by adding 
the next three notes one byoone and this is Mukha Chala. The 
second stage prescribes the exposition of the raga from the 
sthayi svara till its fourth note. wider treatment of the 




raga is perhaps available in the arclha sthita or the third stage 
in which the range of movement is from the second sthayi note 
till the 8th note. In the last Svast liana, the 8th note is taken 
as the sthayi and sancharas are done as far as its samvadi svara. 
The method of alapa enunciated in Sangita Sudha and which is 
based on the tradition of Vidyaranya and his Sangita Sara des¬ 
cribes five stages in the development, i.e., akshiptika , Raga - 
var^hini, Sthayi , Vartani or Gyass of these the sthayi section 
of the alapana as treated in the Sudha takes into consideration 
the important notes of the Raga (which are taken one by one as 
the sthayi svara and these are treated as fresh bases for deve¬ 
loping elaborate sancharas and thus iru icate the other melodic 
centres in the process of Raga elaboration in every section. For 
instance, in the Nata Raga the following are identified as the 
Sthayi notes, sa pa ma and Madhya sthayi S'-. Generally the ansa 
svaras of the raga are chosen as the melodic centres or Aparyasas 
for expanding the raga in a vidari, by singing specific number of 
tanas in ascent and descent. 

In the manuscript c Election jf Saraswati Mahal Library a 
number of Gita, Alapa, Thaya, Prabandha and Pada compositions are 
prescribed as illustrative lakshyas for the Raga lakshana. These 
are illustrative of the lakshana laid town by Govinda Dikshitar 
and Vcnkatamakhi for the alapa and Thaya forms. What is most 
admirable and interesting is the ’fact that these forms running 
to many folios were already composed (nibaddha) and recorded for 
posterity in palm leaves. These are pure melodic forms without 
words and formal rhythm and fall within the realm of extermpori- 
sation. These are referred to as gatra dandi and Jantra dandi 
and are meant for vocal and instrumental music. The former is 
sometimes provided with Mam tom, the latter having only svara 
notation. The gatra dandi resembles the modern Tanain singing. 
Some examples of Thaya in ragas like Garjari, Mukhari but Tam 
nan is also found just like in Gatra Dandi. The jijavari tana 
in ’ T ata and Thaya in pratapavarali for instance have only svar; 
notation. We have Thaya for almost all ragas, and in Ragas which 
are dubbed apurva and uncommon in our times. T hay am for the 
following ragas are available in Manuscriptsi Mechabauli, 
Gaulipantu, Balahamsa, but dha vasanta, Lalita, Purva gau'la, 
Sananta, Padi, Gurjari, and so on. Pakka sarani Thaya are puroi, 
instrumental forms composed for being played on the vina. 

A structural analysis of the alapa form and Thaya forms 
preserved in the manuscripts reveals a remarkable similarity 
between the two. The Thaya is very much like an alapana the 
distinction lies in that, the former is performed with svara and 
'Ton ton sometimes, the latter without svara. These forms must 
have slowly got merged with the alapana forms and became part of 
it in later times. 

Just as Gita and Prabandha are considered as separate 
and individual forms by Venkatamakhi and in the lakshya tradition 
the alapa and Thaya forms also must have been traditionally 
handed down as separate forms and as constituent parts of the 
Chaturdandi complex. 
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c . lke Telugu Dictionary, Sangita Satadaptha Chandrika P. 16?- 
naKes ai ? interesting reference to the .different internreta- 
t! ns regarding the Thaya. According to the author the Thaya 

i+-^?+ aha 1S 1(1 ?^ lfied as a composition very much like Gita'in 
structure, consisting of simple jatis or Solkattu svaras and is 
; .nt for abhyasagana. Thayas are useful guides for improving 

finger technique- of vina students. Sri duran- 
. asa ana Venkatamakhi are said to have composed many Thavas 
^ kind a o?^ a h* ib r ,°? vio ys that the Thaya is treate^herfas 
Gmh ?’ + -' iUlajr ' s e niarged svara section makes a 
s-.-ilar reference to this. According to another interpretation 
^ a S mJ ra as the sthayi and producing music with that Sthavi’ 
iV 0 Tha y a * Next, this is to be fcllowec by the sinpinv of 
-ianf'r? y qo S ^ r ‘! } arKl - ita samvadi svara/ While rfndSrin* 
Shad ja 9 ' the^raga Xal^i*^ 

&s&%re s3K.tr.8« i'sTTK “o 

the ^e ar 1 ier ^t ex tual^treat me nt ^ ;f ^t he ^sub ^e c t ^ haS . n ° reference to 
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the e-nstitSnts"ef h the Chatardandrin^lts Sfi? aril ? ®? °” e >-f 
the works. Before the navi nr* p p a -- term as defined in 
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oribed by Sarngadeva, ParsvadSva i I?a• ? ent ^ d and dGS - 

■■■'- Govinda Dikshitar who followed c - -> r v ' ri ters like Kumbha 
>-t* Sharma in hervaluahlfcritical ^^® Va Pro*,- 

10 J ournal 1964, Vol.III, 1965/vol r? r ? 6 fi & y h Y? S + (Indian 
-"gm 01 S thayas ip the dhatus 66 * v )-traces the 

the alankaras. SaSlta jJSSK ^arata 


ih the aianta r .; s \“‘sg^df H ^a teohniquea) ,f Bharat a' 
5 tn popular Sthayas nkirm + classifies sthayas into 

u-; Thirty three Sankima laksha** sthavo* ( f+ h 2 ° asarikirna type 
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vc ore led to identify them as melodfc nh Reties of S thaya. 
oaoher meD. die abstractions which ^ .^msiodic units ’ 
- >kmg certain aesthetic effects/ Those ri^ht? t ? easelves of 

rightly have a direct 
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bearing in creating the svarapa of the - raga. The sthayas are 
the avayava or limb of the raga, and having a characteristic 
tonal movement, these -unfold facets of the personality of the 
raga. 


The structure of a raga, its melodic content is one of 
complicated and integral nature. Many aesthetic factors go into 
the operation of creating the raga form which is a unique musical 
value. True, some notes are melodically prominent but it is the 
traditionally associated and the characteristic melodic phrases 
♦ and their proper employment and tempo of rendering such phrases 

that really define a raga and serve to distinguish two ragas 
with the same scale structure. The same'mel )dic phrase rendered 
in slow tempo and quick tempo affects the contour, shape and 
meaning of the phrase itself. For instance, phrases in Deva- 
gandhari and ^rabhi, Surati and Kedaragaula. That compositions 
and phrases sound best at a certain speed in a given raga is 
well known. These and many other characteristic features are 
referred to in the Ragalakshana material. But it is very interest¬ 
ing to note in the definition of raga lakshana, the omission of 
the concepts of Alankara, Kaku, Sthaya and even gamaka. The im¬ 
portance of the above four concepts which are closely allied, 
can never be under estimated. Kampana or Shake is a major variety 
of gamaka, alankara refers to the different decorative tonal 
patterns. The Kaku provides tonal variations, while the sthaya- 
vaga is the dynamic melodic phrase. The essential features of 
Kaku, Sthaya, Alankara coupled with gamaka enter into the forma¬ 
tion of the concept of Stayavaga which is thus a comprehensive 
terra and which is no more in current usage. 

The Siksha literature contain valuable material regarding 
the intonations - Tonal variations in vedic recitation. The 
different kinds of enunciation of svaras, the effect produced, 
the pitch level etc, have been described. The sikshas speak 
detail about the nature of tones to be produced in accordance will 
with the time of chanting of vedas. Some of the ten gunas of 
music - Rakta, Purna, Alankrta, Prasanna, Vyakta, Vikshta, Slak- 
shna, Sana, Sukumara, and Madhurya are seen to have gone into 
the formation of Sthaya. So also, the git is or musical styles 
with the characteristic t mal movement and use of gamaka compare- 
well with some of the sthayas. The alankara, Kaku, Sthaya and 
gamaka signify the different aspects of melodic decoration. 

In conclusion, the Sthaya of Sarngadeva and Parsvadeva who 
called it Thaya may be understood as a melodic phrase with a 
rich musical potential and may be referred to as the Key state¬ 
ments in a raga. These, actually get into the fabric of raga 
alapana structure. It is these which arc the constituent ele¬ 
ments of the alapana form and Thaya form. A svara be it a raga 
chaya svara, rendered with proper gamaka, by itself cannot create 
4 a melodic line. So also a mere combination of svaras. 

ascending and descending in characteristic movement, (varna) and 
a pattern of svaras, (alankara) however, beautiful it nay be, 
cannot straight away delineate the personality of the raga. 

Only when all these phenomena enter into a single melodic idea 
informed by a phrase constituted by suitable svaras that the 



inage of the raga is revealed in its true sense. The function of 
every kind of musical form, nibaddha or anibaddha, is to crysta¬ 
llise and express tBoe beauty of certain facets of the raga in a 
most attractive and suitable garb. The form is a essentially a 
medium of melodic expressi n and in the hands of creative artists 
the form and the melodic idea become inextricable, one beautiful 
integrated experience, in which a total identification cf Form 
f\™\ Melody takes place. Especially in the case cf Raga alapana 
and Tanam, the melodic conception os absorbing to that extent 
that their inherent physical form defined in terms of akshiptika 
etc, disappears into the melody stream. Perhaps it is to empha¬ 
sise the important role of form in the rendering of raga alapana 
y.hv Thaya, that our vag,,eyakaras composed Raga alapana and Thaya 
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SULADIS A HD UGABHOGAS OF KAMiATAKA 

K. Srinivasa Iyengar(ll'Jb k SEEE) 


It gives me immense pleasure to be here in your nicest and. 
present this paper on "Sulafiis and Ugabhogas of Karnataka" as 
part of the Music Seminar conducted by the University of Madras. 
Though I am fully aware of the fact that the paper is to be 
presented before a glittering galaxy :f luminaries in the field 
of music who cannot be simply taken for granted, still I have 
made bold to stand before you and place all that I know about 
this rather none-too-easy a topic with the fervent hope that the 
discussion that is to follow the reading of this paper will 
enable us to throw more light on the topic thus enriching the 
subject and enlightening me in the bargain. 

The Suladi could be, broac ly explained as a learned, ela¬ 
borate and intricate piece giving a most comprehensive view of 
all the rage sancharas as well as a device use< for avoiding the 
perplexing labyrinth of the tala structure evolved out of the 
108 talas and confining ^nly to the seven talas. It is this 
narrowing down to the seven talas with the five jathis in each 
tala that gave them the name, "SULADI TALAS" . To Purandara Dasa 
goes the credit of formulating the suladi Talas and the seven 
tala alankaras namely Dhruva, Mathya, hoopaka, Jhampa, Triputa, 
Ata and Eka. With the five Jathis namely Tisra, Chatusra, Kh:■ id a 
Misra and Snnkeerna in each of these seven Talalankaras, the '35 
talas scheme is complete. All the rest is of academic interefb 
only. 

Before elaborating the characteristic features of the 
compositions called sulaids with special reference to the origin 
and the meaning of the word "Suladi" in common paralance, it 
would be worthwhile dialing with "Suda Prabandhas". The comment¬ 
ary on Sarngadeva's "Sangeetharathnakara" refers t- Suda and 
explains it as "Suda iti Geothavishesha Sano.havachi desi sabdah". 
Sarngadeva cites tw< kinds of Suda Prabandhas. The first is 
Tatrailadi Suddha Suda and the second is Dhruvadi Salaga Suda. 
Iiatanga speaks of Chayalaga in his "Brihaddesi". In course of 
tine, the word "Chayalaga" became "Salaga". Eka, Karana, Dhenki, 
‘ T artani, and four others are the eight sudaprabandhas given by 
Sarngadeva. 

Later Venkatamakhi, while dealing with geethas in the 
chapter "Gcethaprnknranam” in his classic "Chaturdandi Prakasika", 
says that though the work "Geetha" by implication means Prabandha, 
Taya and Alapa, significantly it applies to a variety if songs 
called "Salaga Suda" . Suda is a desi word which points to song. 
Salaga Suda is of seven kinds. They arc Dhruva, Mattha, Prati- 
mattha, " T ihsaruka, ^ttatala, Rasa and Eka Tali. Having enumera¬ 
ted the Salaga Suda, Venkatamakhi takes each of the eight pra¬ 
bandhas and describes its features in forty nine slokas from the 


12th to the 6lst (both inclusive). All those-are beyond the 
sc. pe-of this paper. \ \ 

L few observations about', the tg,lalankara -scheme as pro¬ 
pounded by Sarnia (leva and M enktamakhi. 1 he former cites sixty 
three such alankaras. \ enkatamakhi says hat they are n( t in 
v-: '.lie any where and sticks to eight- alankaras. ‘They are 
Jhomo&ta, Dhruva, Ha thy a,- Rocpaka, Jhaupa? Triputa, At a and 
Pka talas. Jhonpata consists of two drutas of two aksharas each 
and a laghu of fdur aksharas. The total is of eight aksharas, 
namely Sr Gm, ; Pdns. 

(brut a) (I) rut a) (Laghu) In lihruvatala, Vonkatanakhi 
gives two types. One is ITatyadandidliruva and the other is 
\ eenavadyadhruva. In the first i.e., i’otyadand iGhruva, there is 
a laghu of f 'ur aksharas followed by a-guru of ten aksharas. 

The total is fourteen aksharas. Voenavadya Dhruva consists of 
two laghus of four aksharas each and a laghusekhara of six aksha¬ 
ras. Here again, the total is fourteen aksharas. It is now 
clear that each of the two Dhruvatalas is of fourteen akshara 
pranana. Still, Hatyadandidhruva is regarded as more authorita¬ 
tive and as one which confirms to the can-ms of music. Vainikas 
use this tala by dividing it into three dhatus containing one 
laghusekhara of six aksharas and two laghus of four aksharas 
each. After elaborating all the eight varieties in twenty six 
slokas. from 84 to 110 (both inclusive), Vonkatanakhi says in 
slokas 111 and 112 that the seven suladi talas beginning with 
dhruva (sloka 111) and Jhonpata tala including Ragana (Mathya) 
should be used little by little in theGeethas narrated in Gee- 
thaprakarana. From all this, it becomes evident that the suladi- 
talas as fixed by Purandaradasa have lived upto their name. 

There is a tala called Sula in the Forth. This is of ten 
Matras. It'is possible to guess that this night have influenced 
the Haridasas to sing their pieces in Mathya (which is an equiva¬ 
lent to sula), Jhampe, Arajanpc, Khandachapu and the like . It is 
quite likely that compositions started in this manner might 
lave, by efflux of tine, assumed the name of Suladis. One thing 
is clear. There is no definite Varnamettu for these compositions. 

\ 

How, let me give the general characteristics of the suladis. 
Firstly, the suladis contain five to ten charanas also called 
Galas. There is no division into pallavi, anupallavi and charanan 
as wo find in a kriti. At the end of each charana or dala cr 
in the course of it, the opening words or ether equally important 
nerds are repeated like a Pallavi. The couplet which forms the 
last dala is called a Jathe (or pair). It contains the essense 
or is an epitome of the preceding parts. 

Sec mdly, the text is generally in praise of the Lord, 

This is the essence of the Bhakthi cult. The be-all and end-all 
of the Bhakthi cult is the attainment -f Eternal Eliss. It is 
here the suladi could be explained as the sulu (Easy) hadi 
(pathway) which assumes the colloquial form "Suladi" as we all 
know it to-day. The best example of this type of Suladi is the 
"ITavavidha Bhakthi Suladi" of Purandaradasa. 
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The nine kinds of Bhakthi namely; 

"Sravanara Keertanam Vishnoh bmaranara Padasevanam 
Archanam, Vandanam, Lasyam, bakhyamatamanivedanam".' 

are graphically described in this suladi prefaced by a sioka 
which gives the nine champions of the nine bhakthis. The words 
"Hariya Ombhathu Bhakthiya Balia Dheera" are the opening words 
of the navavidhabhakthi suladi. ,In each, the ankita of Purandara- 
dasa occurs. This particular suladi does not end with the usual 
concluding couplet. The suladi contains the quintessence of 
Bhakthi. Besides the Bhakthi content, there are suladis which 
highlight the spiritual experiences or teachings or even histo¬ 
rical inc ide nt s. 

Thirdly the text or the sahitya is on the Aksharalaya Patt¬ 
ern. The rhythm adopted at the beginning is uniformly the same 
throughout. Also some times the nade or gathi of charanas varies 
If one charana. is sung in slow tempo (vilambanade), another may 
be in Madhyanade while the third may be in fast tempo (drita nade) . 

Fourthly, there is no hard and fast rule that each charana 
should consist of the same number of cycles (avarthas). The text 
becomes elastic and is consequently expanded till the idea to be 
presented is complete. The tala cycles may be more or less. 

Fifthly the rules of prasa are not strictly enforced, 
borne liberties are allowed here and there. 

The ankita or the signature of the composer occurs in each 
charana. This could be the sixth feature. The prescribed order 
of the seven talas is not always followed though the composition- 
is set to different talas. Repetition of t'alas does not vitiate 
the suladi. This is the seventh feature. Generally the Dhruva 
Tala, Triputa arid Ata are in misra gathi. IChandagr.thi is found 
in Hatthya and Jhampetalas. Adi tala will be in chatusra and 
Roopaka will be in Tisra. 

The usefulness of suladis in developing a profound knowl .ago 
in the seven talas is always there. Because of the prominence of 
laya, its adaptability to dance becomes easy. One raga may bo 
used for the while composition. Sometimes different ragas are 
also used. In such cases, the suladis become ragatalamalikas. 

Lastly, the Varna Mattu does not tread the familiar pattern. 
It has been developer in a mode easily adaptable for rage elabo¬ 
ration. The comprehensiveness of the raga idea cannot be gain¬ 
said. The twelve characteristic features of suladis I have just 
now elaborated help us to understand the structural value of them. 
The twofold development of raga and tala at the same time is an 
unique feature. The possibility of rendering them in two or three 
kalas or in the same kala is a proof of the flexible character of 
suladis. 

Though the buladis acquired importance at the hands of 
Purandarn, they came into being in the days of Sree Padaraja, 
the first of the Haridasa Koota. 
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^’Annanta Kaladalli l T irma Nanariyade" 

"Eg Van ado d o galu do lathe Vanagalu" 

"Hinnadhoena bareera Karana Chesttegalalla" 

ar.- the only throe suladis composed by him. But each one is a 
b..uuty by^ itself. Harahari Toortha who was earlier to Sreo 

• ra pa by at least one hundred and fifty year is credited with 
authorship of a_few suladis. But there is dispute regarding 
—s. mere fore, it would bo safe to start with broe Padarapa 
no has been regarded as the first of the Dasakoota as per the 

O I O') _ 

"Hamah broe Padarapaya Hamaste Vyasayaogine 
Hamah Purnndaraaryaya vipayarapaya Tenamaha". 

flu chronological table of the Haridasas who composed suladis and 
ugu.bhogas is as follows; 

1 . broe Padarapa .. 1450 to 1542 

2 . broe Yyasaraya .. 1447 to 1539 

5. broe Purandara Dasa 1484 to 1564 

4. broe Vipaya Dasa .. 1637 to 1735 

5. bree PrasannaVenkataDasa 1oS0 to 1752 

6. broe Qopala Dasa . . 1721 to 1762 

7. bree Jagannntha Dasa 1728 to 1805 

Yipaya Dasa has given 80 suladis. Among them the suladis 
o'- Ramayana, Bhagavatha, (10 canto) and mhnbharatha arc long. 

-• here are suladis in praise of bree Padaraja, Vyasaraya, and 
Purandaradasa. 

The suladis of Purandaradasa are full of beautiful ideas. 
Aing Tulnja of Tanpavoor who ruled between 1729 to 1735 cites in 
his "bANGEETHA bARAIIRITA" numerous Prayogas from the Suladis of 
Purandara Dasa as classic authority for ragalakshanas. Subbarama 
Dikshitar, the author of the celebrates work "SAHGKETHA SAI’lPitADAYA 
Pi ;j)ARSHINT” gives Purandara's Suladi in the raga Bhoopali 
c n ioncing with the words "Tandeyagi Tayiyagi"as an example of a 
o, Ladi in the three nados, - Vilamba, madhya and druta nades. 

Probably the best among the suladis of Purandara is the one 
celled 'BRAHi-IaHaHDa SUlADI" . As the name itself suggest this was 
composed by him when he was in an ecstacy on beholding the beauti¬ 
ful vision of his Ishtadaiva, Lord V-ittala. The theme is that the 
vision of each part from foot to the head of the lord is blissful. 
The last pair contain this idea. The talas used are Chatusra Tri- 
puta and Tisra Triputa. It starts with the v, rds "A pada A nan da, 
^nakha Ananda, ^ Janau Aranda" and ends with "enananclamaya Puran- 
cra Vitalana - Hana Roopagalella Anandamayavayya". 

Beginning with the foot >f lord Vithala Purandara goes on 
describing the delight that every part f la Divine Body gives 
him. Even the work of Hari is a delight? so is His humour. 

T> be His servants is itself a delight. His knowledge is delight. 
The various forms of Purandara Vithala are a feast to the eyes. 
When Purandaradasa described the form, deems and manifestations 
of Vithala in such a delightful manner, the inner delight he felt 
must have gushed out like water gushing out of th floodgates. 


/ 
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If the technique of Purandara in adopting the seven suladi talas 
for the seven alankaras is a thing to be admired at* his poetic 
genius which he has used as a vehicle for his devotional out-^ 
pourings is without any parallel. In this, he reminds me of i.ho 
great Srce Vaishnava Saint 9 Vedanta Desiknr who two hundred.years 
before Purandara was born, spread the gospel of Vistishtadwaita ( 
through his moving hymns. I feel that his "Bhagavadhyanasopanam 
which also is a description of the Divine form from foot to the 
head is likely to have influenced Purandara or more appropriately 
the ideas of both are identical with the result that we have 
Purandara's Brahmanandasuladi. It is probably the best in the 
4 realm of this type of composition. Vedanta Desikar's Bhagavac.hya- 

na Sopanam consists of twelve slokas. The description is about 
Lord Ranganatha of Srirangam and starts with the words "I'elatheeta 
Sruti Parimalam" about the Lord's Feet. The tenth and eleventh 
slokas are a summary ->f the description. 

In ”0d< ya Suladi" Purandara narrates how he would serve 
lithala as a servant serves his master. It is in Dhruva,^Maehya, 
Triputa, Ata and Adi with the pair com. dng in the last. "Odeya 
ondaui ide havigeyava nanu" i.e., if any Lord steps out, it is 
I who place his Pudakas for Him to wear”. The Pasa Suladi com¬ 
mencing with the words "Mannve Aslisikelu" is in Phruva Hatthya, 
Triputa, Ata, Adi with the pair "Jana Bhakthi Vairagya Heenu 
Padeyo manave" coming in the last. In the "Acharya Suladi” 
Purandara Pasa pays his respects to Sri Madhvacharya. In the 
Cradle suladi called "Jojo Suladi" commencing with the words 
"Anbudhi Tottilagi Aladeleyagi";Purandara describes Sri Krishna 
as a Baby. 

.. v *. 'Of. •* 

Purandara's synthesis of sahityakshra an swara.raga_and 
laya is the very acme of perfection. His language is poetic 
■replete with fresh imageries, similies and metaphors. His utter¬ 
ances reveal a depth of penetrative insight, universal under¬ 
standing and /uncommon metaphysical subtlety wontfry only of the 
creators of the Epics. Though;Purandara.cannot be called the 
originator of Sul adits and Ugabhogis, it is indisputable that it 
was he who gave a form and shape to these rare musical composi¬ 
tions. He perfected them, Music and poetry flow full conveying 
great tradition .and consecrated wisdom of ages before the common 
man could ride the-, full crest of the wave of his flood and 
partake something of his Divinities. 

I have ..already referred to the three salad is of Sree 
Padaraja.' Now I will mention a few suladis of I y as a ray a, 
Yijayadasa, Prasanna Venkata, Gopala Pasa and Jaganathadasa 
by way of examples. 

Vyasaraya; "Ninna Mridu Padava Noyaden the Yenna 

Sirassinallidu”. 

> Vijaya Pasa: 1) "Raja Raja Ranani Rajasekhara Vinotha" 

Rananayana Suladi in Phruva Hatthya 
Roopaka, Jhampe, Triputa, Ata and Adi 
Talas. 
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2) "Krishna Kamala Nabha Kreeda Vine da" - 

- t .: t . . ' .; 10th canto in. Bhaga-vatha - bri Krishna 

Suladi in Dhruva, Matfhya, Roopaka, 

Jhanpo, briputa, Ata and Adi Tala. 

3) "Bharatakhyada'katho Bhoori Jartaru Keli" 
Hahabharatha Suladi in Dhruva, Mathya 
Hoop aka, Jhampe, Triputa and the same 
talas repeating again. 

4) "Ytharolago ganatto yennaya swaroopa" 

Vyasa, Purahdara and other Dasas suladi 
in 5 talas. ■ 

Prasanna Venkata: "Hari thanna Ekantigalige koda vaibhavava" 

Upadesa suladi in Dhruva Mathya and Tri- 
put a talas. 

C-op ala Dasa "'Toe la Kudureyanori Salu Tonkake Sutti" 

Divine vision which appeared before 
Gopala Dasa. and beckoned him to Pandarapura 
r " . , is described in this suladi in Dhruva, 

Matthya, Roopaka Jhaapc, Ata, Triputa and 
Ekatplas. 

Jagannatha Dasa: "Duritavana Kuthari Durjana Kulavairi" 

Narasinha Suladi in Dhruva, Ata, Eka, 
Matthya, .Roopaka, Jhampe, and Triputa 
talas. 

From all the suladis, it becomes evident that the metre follows 
the metre of Ragale which is defined as a vritha consisting of 
a number of padas made up of matraganas of even numbers. 

I think I have dealt with all the aspects of suladis. 
Besides delving inti the depths of mysticism, their nectarine 
sweetness captures and arrest the mind of the reader and list- 
ner. Their meaning and significance hold the sould spell-bound 
and take nan nearer God. V/hat the ^lwars and Nayanmars and the 
celebrated Visistadwaitic Preceptor, Vedanta Desikar did in 
Tamil and Sanskrit respectively, the Haridasas of Karnataka in 
general and Purandaradasa in particular have done in Kannada, 
i.e., they divinised nan and humanised God to such an extent 
that the one (man) finds his ultima thulo in the other (God). 

We are carried away by the rhythm and flow of words, the 
richness and flavour of the diction and the happy blend of sense 
and sound of the suladis which have enriched our Kamatak music 
in no uncertain terns. 

Ugabhogas: 

Now let me take up "Ugabhoga". Everything that comes with¬ 
in the ambit of man's experience is "Abhoga". The narration of 
such experience through word is ugabhoga (Uk plus Abhoga is uga¬ 
bhoga).* Though it nay consist of one sentence, the whole experi¬ 
ence is condensed and presented briefly. Ugabhoga could be 
easily described as the essence of experience. It is full of 
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rasa. The ugabhogas are in Kannada and we could rightly compare 
them with the Sanskrit bubhashitas which spread a knowledge of 
right and wrong, good and evil, ethical conduct and benefits of 
experience whether earthly or spritual, in society. When a 
devotee is in a trance while praying before the deity he worships 
his innermost thoughts and ideas spontaneously find expression 
through literary and musical forms. Such devotional sayings are 
ugabhogas in a general sense. This name was given by the Hari- 
dasas of Karnataka. 

There is a historical background for the origin of uga¬ 
bhogas. After Samgadeva, the taye gave rise to a form of text. 
The nom toms were replaced by meaningful texts of four or five 
sentences adhering to the cannons of prosody. Such compositions 
were being called "ugabhogas". There is what is called "udgraha 
bhoga" in Sanskrit. It is made up of the five Dhatus - "udgraha" 
"Melapaka", "Dhruva", "Antara" and "Abhoga". It is said that 
the letters da, ra and ha got obliterated and thus the word 
"ugabhoga" come into being. There is nothing on record to 
support this theory nor the word "Ugabhoga" is found in any of 
the earlier musical treatises. The word was coined exclusively 
by Harida3as. This is proof positive of their musical knowledge 
More the dhatus, correspondingly the text also increases. 

Achalanandadasa is said to be the originator of Ugabhoga. 
His birth place was Ilyganapura in Bangalore dist. His descend¬ 
ants are believed to be in Thruvekere, Tumkur district. There 
is difference of opinion about his time. Ho is said to have 
belonged to 9th century. But if one scrutinises some of the 
ugabhogas and devarnamas of his, the language appears to be one 
that was in vogue in the l6th century. Some believe that he 
lived in the 15th century. In one of the suladis, Vijayadasa 
mentions ; that before Purandafa, many Haridasas sang in praise of 
God and attained salvation. The -name of Achalknanda is included 
in it. In "Karnataka Bhakthivijaya," Belur Keshava Das gives 
the name of' Achalanandaclasa as the first Haridasa and clearly 
says that after him till Naraharithreetha in the 13th century, 
there was no Haridasa worth the name. Prom this, we can pre¬ 
sume that Achalananda's time was definitely before the 13th cent. 
That makes ugabhoga earlier to 13th century and definitely^ 
during Basaveswara’s time which as wo all know is 12th century. 
Just as wc find similarity of ideas between Purandaradasa and 
Vedanta Desikar in respect of the Brahmanada Suladi and Bhaga- 
vadhyansopana of those two mystics, there is similarity of ideas 
between the ugabhogas as originated by achalananda and later 
developed by Purandara and the vachanas of Basaveswara and 
Akkamahadevi. 

Ugabhogas could be sung in different ragas with or without 
tala. When sung without tala, the Ugabhoga assumes the form of 
a sloka. The practice of prefacing a devaranama with an ugabhoga 
conveying the same idea is of recent origin. But it must be 
borne in mind that an ugabhoga of a particular Haridasa should 
not be used as a preface for a devaranama of another Haridasa. 

If talas are used, they will be generally in chatiisra, misra or 
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Khundapattern. At times, an ugabhoga may consists of 18 padas 
on lines. Each pada comprises of four cycles of tala. 

Though Achalananda is said to he the originator of TJga- 
ohogas we d.o not have an authentic report on the number of 
ugabhogas he composed. However, the ugabhoga with the words 
"Tdakyaranjuvaro" could be cited as an example in which the idea 
contained in Basaveswara's Vachana "Anjidaragadu Alukidaragadu" 
also we do not have any data about the ugabhogas of TTarahari 
Teertha. bree Padaraja gave three ugabhogas of which "Jaratwa- 
varu Madida Papagaligella” is a beauty by itself. 

Purandara gave the maximum number of ugabhogas. 128 uga¬ 
bhogas are available today. The following could be given as 
some of his outstanding compositions. 

1) "Manasuddiilladavage ilantrada Phalavenu" 

2) "Ninnane Paduve "Tinnane Pogaluve” 

3) "Baliya Manege Yaman Bandanthe" 

Here I would like to make on observation. The appropri¬ 
ate Pevarnama of Purandara for this Ugabhoga would be "’kirayana 
Minna Uamada bmarayneya Saramruta Venna Ualigege Barali" but 
not Kanakadasa's”Baro Krishnayya." 

4) Malagi Padidare Kulitu Koluvanu 

5) Tamboori Meetidava Bhavabdhi datidava 

6) "Indina var^ 1 subha vara, Indira tare subha tare” 

Vijayadasa has given 71 ugabhogas. Prasanna Venkata has given 
2 ugabhogas of which the 2nd is on Navavidha Bhakthis contain¬ 
ing 12 padas. The ugabhoga "Anyarindali Sukhavayi tombudakkinta 
Tinninandayithemba Klesave Melayya” is by Gopaladasa and "Anaga- 
nondommo" is by Jagcsnnatha -Dasa. 

In conclusion, I wish to invite your kind attention to the 
fact that the suladis and ugabhogas are meaningful contributions 
exclusively by the Haridasa's to Karnatak music. These composi¬ 
tions or similar such compositions are not to be found in any 
other part of South India except in Karnataka. The life of the 
dasas was a life of love. It was also a life of faith and prayer 
The quest of faith was not simply an intellectual exercise in 
dialectic with them. It was more than that. It was a personal 
quo-st more profound, complex and passionate than a merely intel¬ 
lectual speculative spirit. The dasa's preached a life of faith 
and of love with supplication to Hari the supernatural through 
music. The suladis and ugabhogas were meant as prayer, as vehi¬ 
cles of expression, as means to reach the God-head. How wonder¬ 
ful'. The Dasas achieved the dual purpose namely to give shape 
to Karnatak music at the same time enrich its treasures with 
such magnificant compositions. 
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THE KRTI FORM 

by 

T .b. Parthasarathy 


« 


i 



Ruring its long and chequerrod history, Indian Music 
evolved a largo number of musical forms with^clistmotive 
characteristics of their own. Many musical lorms mentioned in 
ancient works on music became obsolete with the passage of 1-=: 
and some underwent changes and are now known oy 
Thanks to the persevering experiments made by a 
prising composers, new music forms continuea to 
replace those getting gradually out of vogue. 


other names 
galaxy of entcr- 
be evolved to 


Dhruvas and Gitis were the two main types of composition 
that were in vogue in Bharata 1 s time. Matanga, in his _ 

'Brhadesi', mentions 49 Re si Prabandhas and Barngadeva, in his 
'Sangita Ratnakara', speaks of 75 different Praoandhas. # Some of 
the lakshanas of Prabandhas were subsequently absorboa m later 
day music and several oarallel examples in modern music can cm 
cited to illustrate the types of prabandhas thus absorbed. 


bo far as bouth Indian music is concerned, the earliest 
musical- form, which is still extant, is the Twaraw although it 
is not perhaps being sung in the original music. All the do 
panns of the Tevaram have been identified and equated to ragas _ 
of the present day Karnatic music. The Rivyaprabandham composes 
by the Alvars during the same period as the Tevaram hao a similar 
musical set up in the Tamil Pan->s and talas but this music is 
no logger extant in Vaishnavite temples in bouth Incia. But 
both the Tevaram and the Rivyaprabandham contain only verses 
set to music which are not musical forms m the strict sense o_ 
the word. 


There is a long interregnum in the history of Indian music 
from the 8th century to the 14th century A.D. punctuated by two 
events viz, the composition in the 12th century of the Gita 
Govinda' by Jayadeva, which contains the earliest re^lar compc- 
sitions in Indian music and the writing of the ’bangita Ratnakara 
by Sarngadeva in the 15th century. The Dhruva and charanas of 
the Ashtapadis formed the basis for the pallavi and charanas of 
kirtanas when they appeared in the 14th century, borne of the, 
lakshyas and lakshanas described by barngadeva went out of_ vogue 
within three centuries as mentioned by both Ramamotya and Venxa- 
tamakhi in their works. 


The earliest kirtnnn like compositions were written from 
the 14th century onwards by the Haridasas of Karnataka. Narahari 
Tirtha (14th century) was followed by bripa .a Raya, Vyasaraya 
and Purandara Rasa (15th century). Purandara Rasa has no equal 
in the number of compositional types he created. His composi¬ 
tional types he created. His compositions range from the simp- 
lest gitas to the elaborate and coiaplex SuLadis. It is 9 however, 
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the Kirtaria that forms the bulk of the compositions of this giant, 
although they are described as padas and devarnamas. Even in 
n if trittanaraa, a composition in which padya and kirtana alter- 
"Tide, the kirtana conforms to the common type. 

It is interesting to note here that although the Tallapa- 
Ki-can composers mention the word 'krti', the songs of Annamacha- 
ry- 9 a senior contemporary of Purandara Dasa, later came to be 
fnrwn as 'Sringara Sankirtanam' and 'Adhyatma Sankirtanam'. 

In a recent edition of Annamayya's compositions, the Tirumala- 
dirupati D'evasthanams have circumvented this difficulty by 
calling the songs as 'Annamayya Patalu’. 

Subbarama Dikshitar mentions in his 'Sangita Sampradaya 
Pradarsini* that Ramanatya, the author .of 'Svaramela Kalanidhi', 
(vm ' was a contemporary of Purandara Das and lived at the same 
place viz .,Vijayanagar or Hampi) composed various kinds of pra- 
bandhas like Ela, Raga Kadambakam, Gadya Prabandham, Pancha 
j'alesvaram, Svarangan and Sriranga Vilasam but no kirtana'.. 

According to Venkatakrishna Dasa, Purandara Dasa composed 
Gita, Thayan, Prabandha, Suladi, Ugabhoga, Padya and Pada, the 
last-named being perhaps the kirtana. Venktanakhi, who came a 
century later, composed Gitas and Prabandhas with all the six 
angas described in musical treatises. 

The Krti Form ; 

The term 'kriti' in Sanskrit has many connotations. 'Yat 
krtarn tat krtih' . 'Whatever is d ne is a krti' . Its meanings 
include - manufacturing, making, performing, action, deed, crea- 
tion,, work and composition. Strangely enough, it also moans 
magic, enchantment, injury and killing! 

An early reference to the krti as a composition is found 
i’ 1 15th sarga of Kalidasa's 'Raghuvamsa' in which the poet 
says ^ that the sage Valmiki taught Kusa and lava how to 'sing' 
nis 'Krtf', the Ranayana. "Svakrtim gapayamsa kavi prathama 
paddhatim". The word krti is used in several places*in the same 
sarga later. 

Purandara Dasa, in his song, 'Vasudova ' e.raavaliya' , uses 
t . term ' krti' to mean his own compositi ons and gives their 
total as 4,75,000. "Intu n a lku laksha eppattaidu savita krtiyu" . 
But not a single song of this Dasa is called a krti'. They are 
called by names already mentioned by me earlier. 

. ( It was left to Tyagaraja to spell out the grammar of a 
'krti' in his song 'Sogasuga mrdanga talamu' in Sriranjani. 

Re is the only composer who has clearly defined the lakshanas of 
a krti. According to him, a krti should contain "Ynti (caesura), 
tisrama (rest), Sadbhakti (true devotion), Virati (pause), 

Draksha rasa (the flavour of grapes) and "lava rasa (the nine 
rasas or sentiments). It is needless to say that his own krtis 
are shining examples of this description, particularly in the 
depiction of rasas which is lacking in the krtis of other 
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composers. But Tyagaraja uses the word 'krti’ only in this one 
song and in songs like'Aparadhamula' in Rasali and 'kagaratna 
Halikache' in Ritigaula he calls his own songs as kirtanas.. 

later writers on music have laid separate emphasis on the 
terras 'krti' and 'kirtana' and have almost made it appear that 
they are two different t -pes of musical forms. 

But in common parlance we use the terms 'Kirtana' and 'krti' 
in a somewhat loose manner. Tyagaraja's Pancharatna group in 
the ghana ragas is called by both the names but his Utsava bam- 
pradaya and Divyanama songs are called kirtanas. Dikshitar's 
Navavarana and Havagraha groups are called kirtanas but his 
Pachalinga sthala songs are called krtis. 

It is noteworthy that bubbarama Dikshitar, the doyen among 
musicologists of the recent past, does not mention the term 
'krti' at 'all in his monumental work. In the section entitled 
'Lakshana bangrahamu', he expatiates on Mama, bruti, bthayi, 

Gitam and so on. In item 22 under this section he deals with 
Kirtana, Padam, Paru, Chauka Varna and Tana Varna but there is 
no mention of the krti. It would appear that in his time there 
was no hard and fast distinction between a kirtana and a krti 
so far as their nomenclature was concerned. 

Subbarama Dikshitar's definition'- of a kirtana makes inter¬ 
esting reading. According to him, a kirtana. should have the 
following ingre ientss (1) The Matu or libretto (sahitya) should 
be in praise of a deity (2) There should be a pailavi, anup-.Ii v 
and charana (3) The last part of the first charana should have 
the same dhatu or musical arrangement as the anupallavi (4'- 1 ho 
dhatu of the second and the third charana should be the same 
the first charana. This is followed by a long description which 
is not relevant here. He mentions how madhyama kala passages 
should be fitted in. But the definition of a kirtana as give:, 
by him is the same as that of a krti found in later publicaticn.s. 

It is only in the works of the late Prof.P. Sambamoorthy, 
like his bouth Indian Music series and his Dictionary of South 
Indian Music and Musicians, that we find a detailed description 
of the kirtana and the krti as two different musical forms. 

After furnishing a comparative picture of the two forms, the 
author, however, admits that there are many border line composi¬ 
tions in respect of which it will be difficult to say whether 
they are to be classified as kirtanas or krtis. 

The following points emerge from the comparative study made 
by the late Professors 

Kirtana s 

1. Kirtanas are older than krtis. The krti is a deve¬ 
lopment from the kirtana. 

2. The kirtana had its birth about the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. 
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3. The kirtana is a strictly sacred form. Its sahitya 
may be of a devotional character or may relate to a 
puranic theme. Many kirtanas are mere doxologies 
viz. hymns of praise to God. 

4. The music as v/ell as the rhythm of a kirtana should 
be simple. 

5. The music is subordinated’to the sahitya. 

6. V/ords are many and the charanas are sung, to the same 

dhatu. bornetimes the charanas have the same music as * 

the pallavi. 

7. The anupallavi is a dispesnable anga.in a kirtana. 

8. Kirtanas are in common ragas while krtis can be in 
scholarly ragas. 

9. Ornamental angas like Chitta Svaras, svara sahitya, 
solkattu svaras, svaraksharas and sangatis are not 
usually found in kirtanas. 

• ft . \ 

These lakshanas are not based on any textual authority but 
on observe ion and a comparative study of the two types of 
musical form commonly known as kirtana and krti. 

The krti emerges as the most highly evolved amongst the 
art musical forms in Kamntic music. Like the Khyal in Hundus- 
tani music, it has thrown the other typos to the background and 
has occupied the main place in present day concerts in which 
more than half the time is taken for the rendering of krtis. 

Its popularity may be judged from the fact that almost all the 
composers of the post-Tyagaraja period vied with each other in 
composing only this musical form. The lakshanas of a krti may 
be summed up as follows; 

1. The krti is an outcome of the kirtana. 

2. It need not necessarily be a strictly sagred form 
but may be didactic or introspective in character. 

3. The accent is on its musical excellence and the words, 
which are few, have a secondary importance. 

4. The charanas may have different dhatu. 

5. Sangatis are a special feature of krtis. 

6. The krti lends itself to neraval or musical inter¬ 
pretation of the raga concerned. 

7. A pallavi, anupallavi and charana are usually the 
angas of a krti although there are exceptions. 

8. With the exception of the krtis of Kuthuswami 
Dikshitar, the dhatu of the anupallavi is usually 
repeated in the latter half of the charana. 

9. A krti can be enriched by ornamental angas like 
Chitta svaras etc., 


Although several composers of the 17th and the 18th centur? 
have written musical forms which fall under the category of a', 
the form reached its acme of perfection at the hands of Syria 
Sastri, Tyagaraja and Muthuswami Dikshitar generally referred ti 
as the Musical Trinity. Many compositions of Pachimiriam Adi-.ppi 
Pallavi Gopala Iyer and Ramaswami Dikshitar are excellent sped • 
of the krti 'form hut it was left to the Trinity, particularly to 
Tyagaraja, to raise it to unprecedented heights of musical 
excellence. 

Syama Sastri, the old st among them, had, in addition to 
three svarajat is of unsurpassed beauty, composed only about 40 
krtis, the musical quality of which secured for him equal stature 
as a composer with Tyagaraja and Muthuswami Dikshitar. He was 
undoubtedly one of the masters of krti composition and had an 
uncanny knack of combining the essence of ragas with a stately 
pace of rhythm which endov/ed his krtis with a charm of their own. 

But the supreme architect of the krti form was Tyagaraja. 

'’r iters On Western music say that 'the Sonata form was awaiting 
the coming of Beethoven'. He may echo the same sentiment in 
respect of the krti and Tyagaraja. At his hands, it was to grow 
to grand titanic proportions and to be filled with an intenser 
life than at any time before. It was the only form handled by 
him and he lavished on it all his gifts as a composer. It was 
in the midst of formidable giants that he was called upon to 
assume a challenging role. To those who might have regarded 
his talent as mainly lyrical and devotional, the vistas of 
musical possibilities opened up by his krtis must have cone as 
a blinding revelation. 

Tyagaraja made endless experiments with the krti and always 
struck out along new line in krti making. He was the first 
composer in Karnatic music to have made provision in krtis for 
introducing 'sangatis' or variations to unfold, in their -logic; 1 
sequence, the possibilities of the raga employed. 

The krti form found in the ghana raga panchakam, not 
attempted by any composer before or after Tyagaraja, sums up 
his musical genius. They are not stray pieces composed at 
random but constitute a deliberate scheme of mlody, rhythm and 
vords into which he has painstakingly fitted in every aspect 
of the classical form of Karnatic music. The 'ettugada' svaras 
come in waves with an originality and daring that are breath 
taking. The sarvalaghu dances merrily both in the brisk and 
the dedate pieces. 

Most of Tyagaraja's krtis are cast in a typical mould 
with a pallavi, anupallavi and oao or more charanas, with the 
music of the anupallavi repeated in the latter part of the 
charana. But there are many exceptions to this rule. Some 
krtis have many charanas with the same dhatu. In kritis like 
'Sri Raghuvara Aprameya' in Kambhoji and 'Brochovarevare' in 
Sriranjani, there are several charanas with different dhatu. 

The length of his krtis vary from 'Nikevari bodhana' in Suddha 


oavori, which has only four linos, to 'Endaro' in Sriraga which 
has f lity. There are no two krtis with the same dhatu and his 
seven hundred krtis represent as many different melody forms, 
i or us, Tyagaraja's krtis represent, in energy of form and 
musical remement, the highest peak to which our music has 
attained. 

iiuthuswami hikshitar was another formidable croater of 
the krti form but he followed a different pattern altogether. 
*Tis scheme included the weaving of the raga name into the krti, 
the non-repetition of the music of the pallavi in the latter 
part of the krti, a combination of the.^fiupallavi and the 
charana into what is called the damashti charana and the intro¬ 
duction of madhyaraa ]^ala r passages. Host of his krtis are in 
a majestic slow tempo, composed in ornate Sanskrit. 

The post-Tyagaraja period produced' agalaxy of talented 
composers like Patnam Subramanya Iyer and Ramnad Srinivasa 
Iyengar who more or less followed the Tyagarajja patter. 

Now ragas were discovered and pressed into service but the 
krti pattern remained unaffected. 

The krti has thus become not only the backbone of Kar- 
natic music but has influenced out musib to such an extent 
that it has become krti-oriented. The traditional method of 
raga alapana has given way to alapana based on the sangatis.of 
krtis and many of our present ragas live through krtis alone. 
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wealth of the meditation of the ijord? Pairs of dialectical state¬ 
ment line this flow from the composer's heart. Whether the saint 
talks of the greatness of Rana ohakthi, or advocates the march in 
the royal path in 'chakkani rajamargamu' or deals with the futi¬ 
lity of the temporal life in 'emi jesitenemi', he elaborates his 
central theme sensitively from various angles. 

In Muthusvami Dikshitar's kriti this aspect of a steady 
hi Id on a theme is apparent from the lengthy stings of descri- 
'i/ti-.-ns of the deity whom he addresses and also from the various 
classical allusions regarding the 'kshetra' or the 1 cale of the * 

,oity. 

In the kritis of Shyama Sastry, the main theme is always 
his total surrender to the Goddess and the legitimate demand of 
the Mother's love to him. To him, devotion is a face to face 
talk with his mother. Even in one kriti, we see him at several 
sWifting levels of his moods and attitudes. At a certain point 
in is rapport, there is a sudden access of ecstasy which 
abruptly terminates the inter-course of words. At the same time, 

■there is coherence of his simplicity and positive nature of the 
onakti bhava. In fact this peculiar form in his kriti is ex¬ 
pressive of his child-like quality of cheer and cortainity of 
divine grace. The result is an intensification of his express¬ 
ion of religious ardour. I shall illustrate this aspect; 

In the kriti,. 'durusuga kripa juchi', addressed to 
Goddess Pharmasamvardhini, Shyama Sastry starts the 
pallavi with a personal pleas for good health - 
'aroga drida sariramunu salupunanu' - Perhaps he 
implies that the proper worship is possible only 
through a healthy body. 

In the anupallavi, he shifts to ,a sudden exclamation * 

of ecstasy - ' paraku Pharmasanv.ardhini' - 'Glory to 
the propogator of dharma'. It looks as if he sudden¬ 
ly has the vision of the Goddess and gives expression 
on seeing Her. 

Then in the charana, without inhibit ions, he says 
'happy are those who enter your alter'. 

Analysing the above trend of thoughts, one can see the 
devotee, starting with a prayer for good health, does not dwell 
on the negative aspects of ill-fealth. A positive cheerful 
nature is apparent in him when he springs up with an invocation 
to the Goddess and sees the fortune of those who enter Her alter. 

Another like-picture can be seen in the kriti 'Palimchu 
Khmakshi pavani papa-chanani '% 

The composer in a mood of beseeching starts addressing 
Goddess Kamakshi, the purifier, to protect him. 

■A 

In the anupallavi, the mood is shifted t\ one of petulance, 
when he questions the Goddess, 'Why behave like this to me 
who has beseeched you in diverse ways?' 
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A little later, ho becomes tender but demands his right of 
love, 'needu bi<danu lalinchi' - 'I an your child, 

Mothering no, protect me'. 

Next he shifts to a rapturous moods 

'ee murti inta tejonayamai ituvalu 
trilokamulu juchina entaina galnda 
eno tolinonu nochitino noe-pada-padna- arsanamu 
venaru labinchi krithartudanaiti' 

. A free translatin' of this would bos 
The effulgent form y-u reveal 

Can this gl'ry bo seen elsewhere in the three words? 

By some ritualistic worship in bygone daya 
■ I have btained many a tine the vision of your lotus 
feet and have been blessed'. 

One clearly sees the confidence he has and the happiness he 
de r ive s t he re in. 

An idea of Sastry's direct and intimate relationship with 
the Goddess nay be lad from the kriti 'Mayanna' in the raga 
Ahuri. Sastry starts this kriti with the slow tempo, that one 
has to. observe in the raga Ahira, with the u,rds ' Mayanamia yani .. 
pilachite nato natladarac.a' - 'Can you not talk to ne when I an 
calling you ny nothor?' 

He further pleads 'nyayaua meenakshlkidi 

ninuvina voro gati yavarunarunu' - 

saying 'Is it fair ileenakshaina 

Who else but y u is ny resorts? 

In the charana, unable to contain himself, he gives up 
this slow tempo and sets his music to a quicker pace in 
nadhyama- leal a % 

(illustrate) 'barasijabhava-hari-hara-nuta sulalita nee 
pada-pankajanulu stiranani * 

nanniti nan:litti namnitini 

Ihe characteristic feature of Sastry*s frank and intimate rela¬ 
tionship witii his deity, which I have referred to before, is 
again given by his re-iteration >f certain c impelling words with 
affective ir emotional content. This is seen in several kritis. 

In the Ahiri kriti just illustrated before, we saw this fori. 

Other examples can bo hat' in the kriti ' janani natajana- 
paripalini' in Saveri ; the word Jhavani is repeated thrice 
(illustrated). The same form is seen in ' urusuga' where the 
word 'salupunanu' is repeated. 

T n the Tamil kriti 'enneramun' in raga Punnavarali, we 
have this form; 'ennai rakshikkach chonnon chonnen chonnen' . 

In all these above instances wo see that tho word is repeated 
thrice enrtionally in different musical cadnnces. This'is 
one of the remarkable features in thu kriti-f'rn of Shyana 
Sastry. 
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A groat contribution of Shy aha Sastry t. tho fora of kriti 
io his introduct ion of tho ' swara-sahitya' as an 'up-anga' in 
scleral of his kritis. This svaira-sahitya is an extra section 
added to tho throe traditional angas < f the kriti namely tho 
pallavi, the anupallavi and the charana. ' 

Tho swara-sahitya of a kriti consists if a short swara 
pa sage together with a corresponding sahitya-passago. Tho swara- 
p s. go is rendered after tha anupallavi before taking up the 
pollavi an--, the sahitya passage after the charana before taking 

oe pallavi. In these passages tho long and short words are 
rtly fitted to the long and short swaras. This technique 
1 v Lyes a somewhat plentiful use of words, which one nay think 
.1.1 impede the flow of melody. But Sastry's craftsmanship is 
su h that the musical essence is never lost. In fact his swara 
sahityns enrich the general architecture of his kriti-forms. 

T shall illustrate a fews 

gaa ga na ni da na 

nee ma ni na vi nu .. .. (nine nauninanu) 

madhavadi vinuta . . . . (aayai.t-.ia nanu brova) 

naa fianavi vinu .. .. (bangaru kamakshi) 

An unparallelled musical workmanship of byana Sastry is the 
' swr.ra- jatiIndeed, we owe him the introduction of the specia- 
, lisO'.i fern of suarajati in contra-distinction to natya-music. 
Sastry's three swarajotis in the ragas Bhairavi, Yadhukulakara- 
^k- dhi and Todi are masterpieces for all times. It may be noted 
more that tho swara-sahitya, also a contribution of his, is 
just a swarajati in a miniature form. 

In Sastry's kritis, all the three angas of the kriti namely 
the pallavi, anupallavi and charana are present. There is no 
kriti having a samasti-eharana i.e., a kriti in which tho anu¬ 
pallavi is deleted. Sastry is supposed to have composed throe 
eharanas for all his kritis and for a few even five. All these 
charanas are set in the sane tune and the length of each charana 
is uouble that of the anupallavi. Only in two or three kritis 
the second half of the charana bears tho same tune as that of 
t ho anupa1lavi. 

Sastry docs not elaborate much on sangatis. In tho few 
kritis, where sangatis are woven, they arc found mostly in 
pallavis. In tho anupallavi, they are fewer and in charana none. 
This aspect gives a characteristic totality to the raga elabora¬ 
tion as elucidated in his kriti forms. Tho raga patterns are 
complete in themselves charged with bhava. 

Shyama Sastry is a renowned for his rhythmic excellence in 
his compositions. He handles rhythm as an integral part of bhava 
an' raga - using it with them and not serving just to measure 
the beats. He favours the chaput tala, a measure of seven units 
to others. He finds an unique lilting joy in this. It will be 
of interest to note here that the other composer who revelled 
in this tala is Kshetragna, the composer par-excellence of padas. 
Sastry often splits the seven units as four plus threu (4+3) en¬ 
hancing the charam of his musical forms. 
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In an easy fl w of words and melody, Sastry introduces 
groups of 5 , 7 and 9 namely, khan.'.a, misraand sankeerna _ in fasci¬ 
nating manner. The words themselves fall into the groupings with 
absolute naturalness; in some places the vowel-elongnti ns them¬ 
selves mark the durati m >f the groupings; 

ba-ng-ga-a-ru, ka-a-ma-a-kshi va-ra- 510 -sa-gu, 

a-nu-di-na- ru, pa-i.a-yu-ga-mu ma-ra-va-ka-ne, 

t ia- na-vi- n i-v i- nu- ma, bha-kta- kal -p a- ka -1 a -1 a, 

sra-ma-pa-da-va-le-na. 

gi-ri-ra-a-ja-ku-na-a-ri, ne-e-pa-da-am-bu -3 a-nu-lu, 

bi-id-da-nu-la-a-li-in-chi. 

Perhaps the edupu of the kritis ’biranavara' and 'himadrisute', 
in raga Kalyani is a solitary example f the stylo. In Sastry's 
vilanbitakala kritis, there is a sense of vivati us' alertness 
with calmness of disposition. The lyrical beauty of Sastry's 
kritis in tala tisramatya, khandajhampa and ata talas proves his 
mastery f laya. In s -me of his adi-tala kritis, the 32 sub units 
are levelled as - 

3 + 3 + 3 + 4+3 / 6+3+3 + 4; also 7*7+7+5*7>+7>i 

and many other possibilities providing a regularity in a sequence 
of irregularities. Every phrase simple or complex, is given 
dignity by the free masterly grip of rhythm. The abundance of 
feeling and imagination in Sastry's kriti has kept up the balance 
of the essentials of classical music, namely raga, bhava and 
tala. Not withstanding the relatively fewer number of kritis 
composed by him as compared with other composers in the field, 
the individual impress that Shyana Sastry has given to the kriti 
form places him on vthe very pinnacle of Carnatic music. 


.0 Oo. 
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RHYTHMIC CONSTRUCTION IN KRITIS 
Suit. Ritha Raj an 


Kritis of the Pre-trinity period are simple compositions 
wit.h the sections, Pallavi, Anupallavi and charanans. We have 
such kritis of Virabhadrayya, Ramaswami Uhikshidar and Pallavi 
Gopalayyar. Those kritis are mostly set in Aditala, and occa- 
oi nally in Rupaka, Triputa and Jhampa. They have samagraha and 
there is continuous flow of melody with an overdose of Sahitya, 
with iut pauses. In general the kritis of the pre-Trinity period 
d n ,'t exhibit any Marked individuality of style, with the exce¬ 
pt i n of the kritis of Pallavi Gopalayyar. 

The commencement of the Trinity period heralded the dawn 
of the Golden Era of Carnatic Music. In the kritis composed by 
the Trinity, the melodic andrhythnic structures reached the acme 
of precision and perfection. The varied combinations of melody 
and rhythm, vcrsatality in the blending of sahitya and sangeetha, 
innovative saneharas, amazing adaption of talas with a remarkable 
and thought provoking treatment of kalaprauanas are a few of the 
hall narks of the compositions of the Trinity, In-particular, we 
would take up the rhythmic aspect of the kritis composed by the 
Trinity. 

Remarkable changes were introduced by the Trinity in the 
rhythmic construction of the kritis. A salient feature if these 
kritis, is 'Rhythmic pause '. Confining the sahitya into a speci¬ 
fic Rhythmic interval (Virama) and thereafter allowing the 
rhythm t terminate int-. a pause, is the concept of Rhythmic 
Pause as perceived by the Trinity. Thi is, well conveyed by 
Thyagaraja in his Sri Ranjani Kriti Sogasuga. 

Aru is or Pa .agarbhaiis are employed to a great extent, which 
stablises and elevates the dignity of the kritis. Variations in 
Eduppu are employed t ■ a great extent in the kritis of Thyagaraja. 
The two factors, namely the pauses, and the Eduppu variations, 
have changed the entire rhythmic structure of the kritis. In the 
compositions of Trinity, one ca feel music composed with rhythm 
crossing. 

Rhythmic Pauses ; Long and short rhythmic pauses adorn the 
kritis -if the Trinity and reflect a conspicuous gait. Arudis or 
padagarbhas are also employed, which bear ovi .ence of a strong 
influence of Pallavi singing that had been systematised by that 
had been systematised- by that tine. 
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Examples of kritis wherein Padagarbhas fall exactly at the 
centre of the pada. 


1. Anathu&anu - Jingla 

2. Br ichevarevare - Sri Ranjani 

3. Canitodi - Har ikamb.ho 3 i 

4 . Marubalka - bri Ran 3 ani 

5. Kala I-Iarana - Sudhasaveri 

6. Ninne Nera - Pantuvarali 

7. Enduku Pay a - Todi 

8. Kshitija Rananam - Pevagandhari 

9. Kamalamba Bhajare - Kalyani 

10. Budanasrayami - Nata _ kuranji 
1 1. T arunanee.danma - Gaul ipantu 

12. Palinghu Kanakshi - Madhyanavati 

13. ilayanna - Ahiri 

14. 0 Jagadanba - AnandaBhiravi 


Adi (1 kalai) 
-do- 

Adi (2 kalai) 
-&o- 
Rupaka 
-4.0- 
M. Chapu 
Adi (2 kalai) 
-Go- 
Jhanpa 

Adi (1 kalai) 
Adi (2 kalai) 


-Go- 


THYAGA 

RAJA 


Phik- 
sh it ar 



In s''Tie kritis, there is padagarbhas for both the lines, 
which gives a symmetrical construction with in the pada. 


Examples; 

1. Sana 3 avara 

2 . Ne narunc hinanu 

3 . Narada Guruswaiii 

4 . Nidhichala 

5. Bhajanaseyave 

6. Kanchadalaya 

7. Himachala 


- Hindclan. 

- Halavi 

- Parbar 

- Kalyani 

- Kalyani 

- Kanalanan>hari 

- A nand aB ha i rav i 


Adi (1 kalai) 

-do-- 

Adi (2 kalai) 

M. chapu 
Rupakan 
Adi Phikshitar 

Adi (1 kalai) Syana 
Sastri 


Thyaga 

raja 


Again, there are kritis, wherein a period of silence occurs, 
after the second Padagarbha. 


Examples ; 

1. Marachevadana 

2. Mosaboku 

3. Marakatha Mani 

4 . Sriganapathi 

5. bogasuga 

6. Rana Paivana 


- Keearan 

- Gaulipantu 

- Varali 

- Saurashtra 

- Sri Ran 3 ani 

- Surati 


Adi (1 kalai) 
-Go- 

Adi (2 kalai) 
-do- 
Rupaka 
Rupaka 


Arudi or Padagarbha can be seen not only in the Pallavi, 
but also in the anupallavi and charana. The Pesaditala, kritis 
are good examples. 


1 . 

2 . 


The anupallavi 
of Karubaru 

The Charana of 
Josinadella 


Mukhari 

Todi 


They also occur at places 


Adi (2 kalai) y 

) THYAGARAJA 
Adi (2 kalai) ) 

other than the centre of the pada. 


1. Raga Ratna - Ritigaula Rupaka ) 

2. Ranabhi Rama - Parbar M. Chapu ) THYAGARAJA 

3. Anupallavi of ETJPUKU - Todi M. Chapu ) 
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Pauses and arudis arrest the monotonous, continuous flow of 
:iusic in the kritis, and give then charan and grandeu. Figuring 
at appropriate places, pauses and arudis present fresh openings 
of nusic, which need not be necessarily fro: i the beginning of 
the tala avarta. 


da' lples ; Kcri Sevinparare 
Korke leedera 

In rendering, 

Kori sevinpara 
re Korke leedera 


Kharharapriya - Adi (1 kalai) 


» 


Here, the second line of the pada starts in an unusual manner, 
from the third finger count, in the secon avarta. 

The assertive pauses, change the tedious nature of the long 
drawn out charanas. 


Examplesj The 

Charanas of the 

kritis 


1 . Narad a Guruswani 

- Barbar 

Adi (2 

kalai) ] 

► 

2. Evaricirira 

- Maohyanavati 

Adi (1 

kalai) 

> 

3 . Any ay arm 

- Kapi 

Adi (1 

kalai) , 

> THYAG^RAJA 

4. Bale Balendu 

- Rithigaula 

Adi (1 

kalai) 
i ; 

i 

5. Nitya Rupa 

- Kapi 

Rupaka:: 

\ 


The assertive pauses, which appear in the alternate lines 
of the charanas in these kritis, divide then and lake then live¬ 
lier. In the Charanas of the kritis, 

1. Tolijenna - Bilahari K. Chapu 

2. Annaravanna - Kalyani -do- 

3. Bhajana Parula - Surati Rupaka 

there is a period of silence at the end of the first half of the 
charana, after which the second half starts. Such a break 
, really holds good, as the above kritis arc set in short tine 
n-.-asures, which incur a number of avartas. 

It is interesting to note that such a treatment is also 
:'iven in the Chakravaka kriti of Ramaswami Dhikshitnr (INKADAYA) 
and the Bhairava kriti of Veerabhadrayya (PATHITHAPAVANA) . 

Ir: the charanas of these kritis, there are madhyanakala sahityas, 
after a period of silence. 


Rhythmic pause with lesser sahithya offers the performer, 
sufficient scope for apt concentrati>n on the Ragha bhava. 
Examples if kritis wherein the Rhythmic Pause is accentuated 
from the beginning word ■ f the sahitya. 


1. Sudha Madhurya 

2. Ninno Bhajana 

3. Rama Ninne 

4. Ycchana 

5. Bhyanane 
6.0 Rangasayi 


Sindhu Ranakriya 
Nat a 

- Useni * 

- Barbar 

- Bhanyasi 

- Kambhoji 


- Adi (1 kalai) 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

- Adi (2 kalai) 

-do- 


Thyaga 

raja 
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7. Sri bukrabha 
Gavanthan 

8 , Anba ITeelaya 
Pakshi 


- Paraz 

- Nilambari 


- At a 


- AGi 


(2 


kalai) 


Dhik- 

shitar 


9. Parvati ninu 


- Kalagada 


- Rupaka (Adi ) Syana- 
tisra Gati) ; sastri 


There are kritis with pauses at the end. of the section, 
which are some tines filled up with sangathis. 


Example ; 

1. Dinar lani Vamsa Thilakalavanya 
Deena saranya ........ 


2. Giripai nela kcnna Ranuni 
G ur it ha ppaga kant i.. 


3. Durusuga Krupajuchi santata 
mar ogadruda s are e raraun 
salupunanu.... 


Harikan Adi 

bhoji (2 kalai) 

Thy a .araja 

bahana Adi(2 kalai) 

Thyagaraja 


Saveri 


Adi(2 kalai) 


- byana Sastri 

The grand style -of the Chowkakala kritis is no doubt the 
outcome of ’Rhythmic Pauses’, introduced by the Trinity. It is 
only these Rhythmic Pauses that have set tire clear distincti- n 
between the 1 kalai and 2 kalai compositions in Adi tala. 


Adi Tala in the Kritis of the Trinity ; 

Aditala is the universally employed tine measure. It is a 
simple tala. Yet gives vast scope for varied rhythmic constru¬ 
ctions, Rhythmic variations, possible sahitya-tala combinations, 
and the Rhythmic pauses were fully and completely explrited by 
Saint Thyagaraja, who has composed the maximum number of kritis 
in Adi tala» Splendid versatility and unprecedented insertions 
of the Rhythmic Pauses in the innunornole kritis in Adi 1 kalai 
composed by Thyagara 3 a, are nothing but a 

l lusical Kaleidoscope ; 

There are kritis with the usual set up in the Adi tala 
(1 kalai) like 


Paluka Vemina - Puma chandhrika - Adi (1 kalai) 

Adanodi - Chrukosi - Adi (1 kalai) 


There are also la* it is with certain peculiarities in their cons¬ 
truction starting a fresh passage from the third finger count 
seems t^ be a favourite of Thyagaraja. 

Examples ; 

1. Vinanasakoni Yunnnnura - Adi (1 kalai) 

Visva rupudaina - Pratapa varaii - Thyagaraja 

- Kharaharapriya - Adi (1 kalai 

- Thyagaraja. 


2. Kori sevimparare 
Korko leedera 





In these kritis, the second line of the pada commences with 
the third finger c /unt. Such a construction is also seen in the 
Sri Raga kriti KARUNaJU 3)U of Syana Sastri. 

Karunajudu ninu nannina Vadugada 

In ta Parakelanamma - Adi (1 kalai) 

Starting a fresh, from the third finger count, with in an avarta 


is also employed. 

1. Manasu Nilpa Shakthi leka Pothe 
MadhuraGhanta Virula pujemi Jeynu 

2. Manasa Sri Rana Chandruni 
Haravake Yeaarake o 

3. Neevanti Daivanunu shadanana 
Nenendu ganara 

4. Krupa j uchut aka Velara Rana 

5. Santatan Yanun anbapura 
nivasantam, 

Anupallavi of Santana Rana 


- Abhogi - Adi (1 kalai) 

- Thyagaraja 

- Manohari - Adi (1 kalai) 

- Thyagaraja 

- Todi - Adi (1 kalai) 

- Thyagaraja 

- Chaya Tharngini - Thyaga 

- Adi (1 kalai) raja 

- Hindcla V as ant ham) Dik- 

- Adi (1 kalai) ) shitar 


Stressing musically on an unexpected part cf the sahithya 
and beginning the last part of the first line f the pads is 
another rhythmic novelty. 

Examples ; 

1. Anyamu seyakura Na 

nanyuniga judakura -Nayeda- - Kapi - Adi (1 kalai) 

- Thyagaraja 


2. Tamarasa nayana Needo 

no nayagani.Anupallavi 

of Ramanaepai 

* 

3. The anupallavi of kanjadalaya 


- Kedaran 

- Thyagaraja 

- Kamala 
nanohari 


- Adi (1kalai) 

- Adi (1 kalai) 

- Dhikshithar 


Kunjaraganane naninandita Manjula charane Manavasiva 
P a nka j a nukhi . 


Here occur strong accents, where we least expect them. Such 
thrills can also be experienced in the chaputala compositions of 
Syama Sastri. 

Thyagaraja has composed brisk kritis in the tana varnastyle. 
Some of them are . 


1. Koluvaiyunnade - Bhairavi - Adi (1 kalai) 

2. Bhavanuta - Mohanam - Adi (1 kalai) 

3. Kerisevinparare - Kharaharapriya - Adi (1 kalai) 


In some kritis, the whole construction is lade of a particular 
rhythmic pattern, occuring almost throughout. The Thyagaraja 
Kritis in Jayantasona, and Ghayanata are fine examples. 
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The charanas of Edutanilacithe (Sankarabharanan) SUDHAMADHVRYA 
(S.indhu Rama Kriya) and Hinachalathanaya (Anandabhairavi) reflect 
this particular style with anuprasas. 

There are Kriti constructions, wherein the saryalaghu 
pattern is held up for a considerable tine, and then introduced 
as a suspense. 

Manasu nilpa sakthi leka pothe - ABHOGI - Adi 1 kalai 

Thyagaraja 

At the outset, this kriti gives an impression of being sung 
in Rupakatala. 

Another example is; 

Intanuchu vamipa tarama GunGakriya - Adi (1 kalai) till 
Yarninba' it appears to be a kriti in Khanda chapu. 

A sudden change of gait will be felt in the 2nd line of the 
anupallavi and the corresponding line in the charana. 

Example s ; 

1. Vasavadi Naradadu.. Sri Rama Padama Adi (1 kalai) 

Yarithi dhanyu seya__ . . .Amrutavahini - Thyagaraja 

2. Radi gauna bhe damula.Nijanar mainu Adi (il kalai) 

kshema Thyagarajanu batha..Umabharanam 

3. Jaladabha Sunabha... . . .Tulasibilva - Kedaragaula 

T . mu Adi (2 kalai) 

Thyagaraja has composed with kinds of eduppus, Sana, Athitha 
(Chedde Bu dhi manura - Atana) and anagatha. The Madhyamavathi 
Kriti Evarichirira' commences \jith the first finger count, like 
the illustrations Sriraga Pancharatnam. 

The Kritis '0 Rangasayi', (Kanbhoji), Evarimata (Kambhcji), 
’Sukhi Evaro' (Kanada) and 'Giripai' (Sahana) have the leisurely 
movement, which is the very characteristic feature of the Adi 
2 kalai compositions. Likewise Dhikshithar has composed kritis 
‘Bala Gopala' (Bhairavi), 'Meenakshi liemudam' (Purvakalyani) and 
*«aba .Neelayadakshi' (Nilambari). The long pauses in Thyagaraja*s 
chowkakala kritis are filled up with madhynakala sancharas or 
sangatis, and hence the briskness in slow tempo, which is a. 
peculiarity in Thyagaraja's compositions. The long pauses in 
Dhikshithar’s chokakala kritis are filled up with slow music. 
Kritis of Syama Sastri in Adi 2 kalai present a different con¬ 
struction. 

The kritis 'Palinchu Kamakshi (Madhyamavathi), Durusuga 
(Saveri) and 'Sarojadlanetri (Sankarabharana) present a continuous 
flow of melody. In 0 Jaga'damba (Anandabhairavi) the Pallavi 
moves leisurely, whereas the anupallavi and the charana turn 
contrast-to movement. In Mayamma (Ahiri) the Pallavi and the anu 
pallavi are set in slow tempo charana is in. nadhyamakala. It is 
in chapu tala, where Syana Sastri has given all the leisurely 
treatments. Aditisragati has appealed more to Syama Sastri, and 
he has composed lifting pieces in Adi Tisragati, which can als > 
be sung in Rupakatala. The rhythmic effect produced by the 
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iCritis in Tisragati is so high, that eventhose kritis originally 
composed m Rupakatala, are sung in Aditisragati also. y 

- ■csadi „ Madhya cl i talas; 

The Besadi Madhyaditalas employed in the Kathakalakshepam by 
i.abaratha Kathakas seem, to have motivated Thyagaraja, in 


the 


composing.kritis in those talas. Both the Desadi and Madhyaditala 
a gait of their own and the potentialities of these two 
alasare brought out in all possibilities in the Kritis of Thyara- 
iaja. The special beauty of these compositions is the symmetri- 
oa± construction of Purvanga and Utharanga. In Desadi there are 
two assertive pauses. One falling exactly in the centre of the 
a as padagabha and another in the beginning of the tala 
nnthavedu Kondu Raghava 
Pant ha melara 0 Raghava 


u H 


\ 


The frequent occurences of such pauses and the symmetrical 
construction gives a very majestic movement to the kritis. 
Examples of Desadi constructions; . . 


1. Sitapathe 

2. Kalalanerchina 

3. Raghu Nayaka 

4. Ma Janaki 

Examples of Madhyadi construction; 


- Khamas 

- Dipaka 

- Hamsadhvani 

- Kambhoji 


1. Ragasudharasa - Andolika 

2. Meru Samana - Mayamalavagaula 

3. Geetharthamu - Surati 

4. Namakusumamula - Sriraga 

Thyagaraja has also introduced certain changes in the Desadi 
constructions. The Bangalakriti VGiriraja' which commences in 
the fashion of the Desadi (after U units) maintains an altogether 
clixferent gai., which _ is quite unusual of a Desadi construction, 
inis knti gives the impression of a sama eduppu construction in 
Ao - 1 1 kalai. Thyagaraja has very successfully manipulated the 
sarvalaghu pattern, in a cross rhythmic fashion. 

Similar examples ; 


1> Kaju neevai velasillithe....... in Sanathana - Phalamanjari 

2. Gukshini yunchukoleda nannu > . _ 

karunakara Thyagarajuni ) ln brova Bnarama - Bahudari- 

The Kriti 'Ranidi' in Manirangu is also of different construction 

in Desadi. Rhythmic pauses are no exception to Desadi construc- 
t i on • 

1. Sri Janaki Mandhara 

Sri Raghava here.Isa .'mahchciri •• • • 

2. Tolinenu jesina puja 

phalemeelage.Kokiladhvahi 

3. Palaku kanda chakkeranu garune 

Panathulara judare ............Ravarasakhannada 

4. Kanna thandri napai karuna Manake ■ 

Gasi thalane ... .Deva raanohari 
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Rhythmic pauses arc seen in the most adventurous manner in 
the middle of the composition in, 

; ;; bripathe / Nee ,... / ;? ? 3?a 
da;? Chintane /; jee va/ ;; na// 

There is also displaced Arudi in the 2nd line. Some time 
assertive pauses occur frequently. 

1. bri Manini mana Hara - Purnashadjam 

2. Sarase. ruha nana Ramayya - Mukhari 

The kritis ' Ramabhakthi’ (Suddha Bangala) and ’Endukaugal- 
lindu' (Suddha Be si) are reverse construction of Desadi with i 
eduppu in Adi tala. 

The desadi and madhyadi kritis are nowadays sung in Adi 

1 kalai and 2 kalai respectively. In the former they are kritis 
with an uncommon eduppu. In the latter there is uniqueness in 
singing madhyalaya compositions in Adi 2 kalai, in contrast to 
the chokakala kritis. Eurther the beautiful symmetrical constru¬ 
ction of these kritis can be well felt and appreciated when sung 
in Adi tala. 

Chapu talas The next popular tala is Misra chapu. So popular 
it is, that the kritis of Thyagaraja originally set to Triputa 
tala are sung in Chapu tala only. The Trinity have composed many 
kritis in Chapu tala, and Syama Sastri’s constructions in this 
tala are outstanding. 

Thyagaraja is the fore most composer to have employed ar.g 
eduppus, in the normal chapu tala (3*4), Kritis of Dhikshitar 
Syama Sastri with anagatha eduppu in this tala are later ado pi 
The kriti Nc mora betti the in Todi of Thyagaraja has a rare r’ 
mic set up. It gives the impression of a kriti in Khanda chr 
Most of Thyagaraja's kriti in this tala are in madhyamakala 
(Nadadinamnata Jhanaranjani) . Nichittamu (Dhanyasi) of Thyagr- 
is interesting, as there is a pause occuring at regular intcrv: 

The kritis of Syama Sastri in Chapu tala, with so much of 
rhythmic power, are indeed amazing. The villoma chapu tala ob¬ 
structions studded with appropriate rhythmic pauses, and the rare 
eduppus on the first and second beats (4*3) have set real gran - 
and thrilling suspenses. He has not only adopted the Vilorna 
pattern of 2+2+3, but also 2+3+2 at many places in his kritis 
like Nannubrovu(Lalitha) , Meenalochani (Dhanyasi). in the knx. r : 
of Syama Sastri, the chapu tala attains the status of an Adi 

2 kalai composition. 

It should be noted that there are no svarasahityas for the 
viloma chapu kritis. Svara sahityas have a continuous flow of 
melody and hence do not suit the reverse chapu tala construction 
where rhythmic pauses are necessary to maintain the rhythmic 
effect. There is a svarasahityas for Marivere (Anandabhairavi) 
and not for Ninnu Vina (Purva Kalyani). Even in the svarasahithya 
of the kriti "Ninu Sevincina" (Yadhukula kambhoji) chapu tala of 
Subbaraya Sastri, the continuous flow of melody is restored seen- 
although there are pauses at the commencement. 
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Rupaka Tala 

The Rupaka tala kriti constructions of the Trinity are almost 
aliKe as there is not much scope for, Varied tala treatments in 
this short time measure. Sometimes we come across pauses as in 

1) Rama Daivama - Surati 

2) Nitya rupa - Kapi 

The kritis of Syama Sastri in Rupaka can also he sung in Aditisra 
naclai. Among the Trinity, only Dhikshitar has composed many 
kritis in Rupaka 2 kalai. The Khandachapu constructions of 
Thyagaraja and Dhikshitar are also like. Syama Sastri has not 
c- iiposed in khanda chapu, as he has fulfilled all the possible 
musical treatment in Misra chapu itself. 

There are also kritis in Triputa and Jhampa, Talas, most of 
which are sung in Ilisra chapu and khanda chapu talas. Dhikshitar 
has composed kritis in the su.Ladi sapta talas, in the rare time 
measures khanda eka (both 1 kalai and 2 kalai) and Misra Jhampa 
(2 kalai). 

Syama Sastri has composed in Ata, Triputa and Khanda Jhampa 
tala. The kritis of the Trinity however seem to have mutual in¬ 
fluences of styles occasionally. The kriti '0 Kangasayi', (Khan- 
bhc-ji reflects Dhikshitar's style. Kritis 'kananeo vedu( (Kalyani) 
and Sandehamu (Kalyani) are su.ig in Aditisragati after the models 
of Syama Sastri. In the kriti saraseeruha" (Bilahari) certain 
places give the impression of hearing a Syama Sastri's composition. 
Thyagaraja's Buddhi radu is in vilomachapu. 

'Kshitija rananam' (Devagandhari) appears like one of 
Thyagaraja's kriti. 'Karunajudu' (Sriraga) of Syama Sastri has 
an easy flow of music like a kriti of Thyagara;)a. 

Madhyamakala sahityas, a regular feature of Dhikshitar's 
kritis, figure in Yochana (Darbar Adi). Huehehata Brahma (Madhya 
mavati Adi) and Bajaneswyave (Kalyani-Rupaka). The kritis of 
the Trinity are remarkable for their exquisite melodic beauty 
with an innate sense of laya. The Trinity rescued the composi¬ 
te ns fron the tyrannical grip of rhythm, and made them perfect, 
ideal concert pices. Theihythmic structure of the kritis is not 
tough, elaborate and dominent, but subtle, graceful and subordi¬ 
nate. 

The versatility of music and rhythm combinations, the acute 
sense of musical gramner, extra-ordinary foresight, musical iden¬ 
tify, mastery over laya, brilliance in sahitya, provision of high 
scope for spasmodic sangatis to give the performer a large horizon 
of manodharma, are a few of the multi various musical contribu¬ 
tions of the Trinity. The sands of time will only bear the foot 
prints of these compositions, culminating into an eternal brilli¬ 
ance of divine, prestine flame of melody to act as a Beckon 
Light to the generations after generations to come. 
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SANGATIS IN KRITIb 


Rr.S.A.K. Durga 


Tbe word 'bangati' literally means any message. In Karnatic 
music, the word is used with a technical sense to denote melodic 
variation. As any message has to be conveyed effectively, the 
"Sangatis" in music convey the message of the composers through 
the medium of Kritis. "bangatis" in kritis are described as- an 
ornamental part or Decorative Anga and they are introduced by the 
composers as well as the performers to enhance the beauty of the 
composit ions. 

In this paper, I would like to deal with the following 
aspects about 'Sangatis' in kritiss 

1) When did the sangatis come into vogue and what may be 
the causes for the introduction of sangatis? 

2) The differences between Niraval and bangatis. 

3) A structural analysis of Sangatis in Kritis. 

4) The vocal and instrumental style in Sangatis. 

5) How Sangati is an essential decorative anga in a 
kriti composition? 

The mdlodic variations or sangatis are first introduced to 
avoid monotony. The sahithya part of the kriti conveys a 
message which the composer and sometimes the performer wants to 
repeat. Then, automatically, the meldoci variations appear with 
raga bhava and Artha bhava which later become set "Sangatis" of 
the composer or performer. Even in simple type of music like 
Bhajana, the tonal variations are resorted, when the Namavalis 
are repeated again and again. (Example) As Bhajana is a congre¬ 
gational affair, the melodic variations are not tried in Nama¬ 
valis. The introduction of sangatis to the kritis became very 
necessary with the advent of music concerts. When music was 
used only for devotional purposes, the melodic variations are 
sangatis had only a minor role, to play. Hence wo do not find 
the inclusion of many sangatis in Purandaradasa*s Devaranamas, 
and Keertanas of Annamacharya and Bhadrachala Ramadas and Divya- 
nama keertanas and Uthsavasampradaya keertanas of Thyagaraja. 
After the advent of Kriti form, the 'Sangatis' became popular and 
sangatis figure as an indespensable decorative anga in any kriti 
while the other decorative angas like Chittaswara, swarasahithya, 
svarakshara etc, may or may not be found in kritis. Thus, 
bangati is not merely a decorative anga but it has become an in¬ 
herent feature in kritis. But it is not so in other musical forms 
such as Yarnas, Padams, oavalis, Tillanas, etc. The Sangatis may 
or may not figure and even if they are present, there will not bo 
many sangatis. 
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Prof.P. bambamoorthy, the pioneer among the outstanding 
outh Indian musicologists emphatically remarks that The credit 
f introducing bangatis in kr.iti3 with a definite musical purpos'- 
goes to Thyagnraja ,v - (page 152 South Indian Music, Book-III) 

Saint Thyagaraja, the father of the kriti form felt the necessary 
of the Sangatis in kritis which no doubt enrich the melodic 
b- ■ uiy of the form introduced them in his compositions and also 
paved the way for all the later composers and performers to in¬ 
clude bangatis in kritis. 

Kritis are developed forms from Keertanas and bangita is 
prime importance. The aim of a composer in composing a kriti 
form is to bring out the raga bhava in all its varied and rich 
c 'lours. The composer has more freedom to express his musical 
thoughts in this form kriti'and therefore he introduces raga bhava 
s; ngatis as well as Artha bhava sangatis. No composer would have 
composed a kriti without any sangati. The number of sangatis 
may be less or more but no kriti is found without a single sangati. 

The introduction of bangatis by the composers are further 
enlarged by the outstanding performers of yesterday and today. 

The advent of musical concerts necessitated the addition of 
sangatis by the performers. In a concert, more than half the 
time is taken up with the rendering of kritis. There-fore to 
have more appeal from the audience, the kritis are further beauti¬ 
fied by the performers of outstanding ability by introducing the 
melodic variations in kritis of their own style - either vocal or 
instrumental. The performer receives the appreciation from the 
audience for the beautiful rendering of the mere kriti alone with 
ragabhava and arthabhava sangatis even without exhibiting his 
skill in manodharma branch of music. 

The manodharma or the creative thinking of the performer in 
raga alap and niraval becomes more appealing and. beautiful if the 
artist possesses a good repertoire of kritis with many sangatis 
in different ragas. The sangatis in a.kriti, extends the tessi¬ 
tura of the composition and the sangatis include the production 
of various types of gamakas and faster passages which in turn, 
project the beauty of the tonal quality of the performers voice 
or instrument and their skill in excuting the faster tempo 
passages and gamakas in their instruments and voice. Hence it 
may be said that the renditi n of a 'Kriti' alone with a g- ed 
number of sangatis in an appealing manner gives an estimate of 
the performer's ability. 

As the sangatis are introduced by the composers as well as 
performers, there exist different,'Patantaram' or.versions for 
one and the same kriti. The sangatis in the kritis of the per¬ 
former determine the value of the Pat ant am. I feel that the 
introduction of sangatis by performers is a welcome feature, 
because the sangatis establish the style of the ( utstanding per¬ 
former though he may not be interested in composing a new piece, 
though a few puritans may object the introduction i. sangatis oy 
the performers and say that the purity of the composition is 
spoiled. There is variety for the enjoyment of the audience as 
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one and the same lcriti is sung with different sangatis by differ¬ 
ent performers without altering the basic structure of the compo¬ 
sition. A melodic fulness is reached through the imaginative 
melodic variations of the composer as well as the performer.. 

Differences between Niraval and Sangatis ; 

Niraval literally means filling up and it belongs to the 
realm of Manodharma sangita whereas sangati is melodic variation 
and belongs to the realm of kalpita sangita. Niraval is done 
on the spot whereas sangatis are preset' and they may be compared, 
with the difference between Chittaswara and Kalpana swara. 

The main difference between Niraval and Sangati is that in 
Niraval, the basic structure of the melody is first altered where 
as in Sangati, the basic structure is kept intact and the melodic 
variation progresses step by step either from the beginning or 
from the middle or from the end but the progression is methodical 
The basic structure is modified only rarely in some of the kritis 
when the sangatis proceed gradually. Niraval is done for the 
whole theme and not in parts as we find in the progression of 
Sangatis. 

Niraval is done in Vilamba Kala and madhyama kala whereas 
the sangatis are an admixture of both Vilamba, madhya and bruta 
tempo. Finally Sangatis are sung and should he sung twice to 
emphasise that they are preset whereas Niraval is never repeated 
as it is creative on the spot. 

The structural analysis of the Sangati ; 

The sangatis are found mostly in Madyamakala kritis and 
Thyagaraja's compositions have more sangatis than Muthuswami 
-> Dikshitar’s and Syamasastry*s. The words are less in a line in 

most of the Thyagaraja's compositions compared with Dikshitar’s 
and Syamasastry's compositions, which gives scope to the inclu- 
sion of sangatis. The sangatis figure in all the three angas 
Pallavi, Anupallavi, and Charanam, When Sangatis figure more or 
less equally in all the three angas, the kriti shines very well 
and its beauty is balanced. If a number of sangatis figure in 
tne pallavi part alone, the anupallavi and charanam should have 
proper length of avartas of sahithya to balance with the first 
part (example). 

The sangatis figure as step by step and by parts. In some 
oi tne compos it ion the sangatis occur more in first half of the 
avarta. In the second type, the sangatis are more at the second 
hall of the avarta. The third type wherein the sangatis are 
interwoven throughout the avarta. 

Besides these three general typos, there exists two more 
varieties which are fewer in number. The one is that after the 
eneof the musical phrase, the sangati is introduced on the 
enc.mg vowel of the phrase. 

The other is that the structure of the basic melody is 
shifted to different notes with the progression.of the melodic 
variations. 
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Vocal and Instrumental Style in Sangatis ; 

As the sangatis are introduced by performing artists of both 
. oal and instrumental music, the sangatis reflect the vocal and 
i. h s t rurnent al style. 

(a) Vocal style (d) Veena style 

(b) Piute style (e) Nagaswaran style 

(c) Violin style (illustration) 

Prom the time of Sri.Mahavaidyanatha Iyer, the introduction 
of sangatis by performing artists came into prominence. It is 33 
sai- that the sangatis have been introduced by Sri.Mahavaidya- 
natha Iyer for the Pikshitar's kritis "Vatapi ganapatim" - Hamsa- 

".ni, "Sri Subrahmanyaya llamaste" - Khambodi, and "Chintayamam"- 
dhairavi. Though the composers themselves have introduced a few 
santis, they are further enriched by the outstanding stalwarts of 
karnatic music both vocal and instrumental by the incorporation 
of more sangatis of their style and the tradition Df preserving 
the sangatis-is maintained through the Guru-sishya parampara. 

The sangatis are part and parcel of kriti composition which 
can be rather describee as an inseparable decorative anga of a 
kriti. It is an essential ornament as it helps to enrich the 
beauty of the composition and enables the performer to develop 
his knowledge of raga bhava sancharas which in turn helps his 
rendering of Raga alap and Niraval. It can bo also said that 
the 'Sangati' plays the role of 'Gharanas' of Hindusthani music 
in our Karnatic music by establishing the school of the renowned 
Ustad or Guru. 

In future more and more composers and performing artists of 
high calibre will contribute their share to expand the musical 
wealth of South India and in the domain of music there will re¬ 
main the theory of the survival of the useful and the survival 
of the beautiful in music. 


. :o0o 1 . 
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KRITI FORM IN KARNATAK MUSIC 
B.V.K.Sastry 


Kriti is the dominant compositional form in Karnatic -music 
. today. The term should generally include the various musical 
forms in ise in this system. But it now applies only to one 
form, that is almost the mainstay of Karnatak nrusic, though it 
< is at variance with the age old meaning of the word Kriti. 

In fact kriti means a deed; connotes a composition - liter¬ 
ary or otherwise and also a variety of metre (chandas). And its 
presence in Karnatak music in a particular, against its broader 
sense, is puzzling. Many others words too seem to have now a 
different connotation in Karnatak music, than their ancient mean¬ 
ing. The word Pada may be mentioned in this context. It litera¬ 
lly means a word. But it means a song in popular usage for ages. 
But in Karnatak music it is applied to a slow moving composition 
with high Sringara content. 

Similarly the word Kriti has some how been accepted to denote 
a composition wherein the musical idea of the composer are in¬ 
corpora ed and which lends itself for an extended elaboration of 
those ideas. The musical ideas are spread over different sections 
known as Pallavi, anu Pallavi and charanam. The object of the 
kriti is no doubt to project the musical idea, the word content 
mostly to serve as a vehicle for this expression. 

Inspite of its importance in Karnatak music currently, the 
word Kriti seems to have entered into the parlance of this system 
recently. For instance, the section devoted to the lakshana in 
the Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini does no where mention the 
musical form called as Kriti. The compositional form which is 
called as Kriti now is alluded to as Kirtana in the Sampradaya 
Pradarsini. It may seem, the word came into use later to denote 
this compositional form, and came to stay. And subtle distinct¬ 
ion is also being made now to distinguish between Kriti and 
Kirtana. The latter is said to give greater importance to the 
literary and devotional than the musical content. 

Coming to more ancient texts the term Kriti is not seen in 
any of them indicating as a musical composition. Even the 
Sangita Saramrita of Tulajaji which is closer to the Karnatak 
music of today does not mention this word. When we go through 
the major texts on music we find that their subject matter is 
divided into identical branches and dealt with in similar terms. 
This is true of almost all the works produced in a span of nearly 
12 centuries from the Brihaddesi, upto the time of Samgita 
* Saramrita. All of them seem to carry over the older material 

and describe the compositional forms under the same names and 
alomost the same Lakshana. But a few of them also refer to the 
desiya or regional forms and provide any illustration. 
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One such work - Manasollasa - provides illustrations about 
-uho Prabandha or compositional forms prevailing during those days, 
that is the 12th century. But unfortunately in the absence of a 
satisfactory system of musical notation, the musical contents of 
these compositions are missing leaving only the skeletons of the 
- rd structures. These compositions are in Sanskrit and a good 
number of them are in regional languages. But other authors have 
,;.:.t described the characteristics of the different compositions 
:’Prabandha) and also mentioned the, languages in which some of 
mhom were composed without any illustrations. 

By this it is evident that while these ancient Grammarians 
v nted to evaluate and describe music in ancient terms they could 
not overlook the indigenous forms developed and that were popular. 
They were obliged to devote some space for them. The redilection 
of those ancient theoreticians to carry over the older concepts 
and mater faithfully and if possible adding something of their 
own to make them more intelligible is under-standable.even though 
some of it may not have had any relevance to the music flourish¬ 
ing even during those times. After all music is like a running 
stream and some of these works may have become outdated even 
during the life time of the authors. There was certainly a great 
disparity centuries later. 

One significant feature in all these works is that while the 
authors glorified the ancient traditions and concepts coming 
down throughout generations, and also displayed, their erudition 
and scholarship in their descriptions, they were silent on the 
composers or compositions of their times. This proves the allergy 
of the classicist to any idea, experiment or product of his own 
times or an open minded evaluation of them. This tendency seems 
to persist thoughout ages and evtin today. Such great centres of 
culture like Vijayanagar or the capitals of other kingdoms cert¬ 
ainly patronised creative artistes who must have enriched music. 
The exceptions seem to be Gopala Nayaka who is referred to by 
Sarngadeva and Venktamakhi while Purandaradasa and Vyasaraja are 
.entioned by Tulajaji. 

As a consequence we have to only speculate about the origin 
Kriti or its evolution as a distinct musical form from the 
voient Prabandhas, and its subsequnt development in Karnatak 
vusic. Prabandha chapters in ancient works on music provide a 
'ientific approach to the subject - the divisions, components, 

•he innumerable varieties, their forms etc. These Prabandhas 
: y be deemed as the art music form of those periods. They seem 
to cover all conceivable forms. Among thorn we come across forms 
similar to the present Varnam, Kirtana or Kriti, Tillana etc. 

But we are not sure of their exact form or the modalities of 
their exposition, their musical possibilities or aesthetic merits. 
Some of those surviving ancient forms are far from the Kriti 
form of today and are too strong for our palate. 

Vie have for instance the Sri Vardhana Prabandha - Jaya 
Sangitaagama - referred to by Tulaja in the Sangita Saramrta, and 
also a few others of Venkatamakhi. At this distance of time 
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they sound very harsh and jarring on our ears. But they might 
have thrilled an audience of those times. These Prabandhas have 
no resemblance to the musical form known as Kriti today. It is 
doubtful whether these ancient Prabandhas were'the real source 
of the Kriti. They may have influenced its development. But 
its source may be elsewhere. 

.Now what is a Kriti? In Grief it is an attractive combina¬ 
tion of melody, word and rhythm or in our musical parlance Raga- 
Sahitya and Tala. Its structure .is built in three tiers. 

The FIRST section which introduces the musical theme 
is called as Pallavi. During the medieval period this 
section was- called as Pallava meaning blossoming. Here 
the composers idea blossomed and the melody is generally 
in the middle and lower registers. 

The SECOND section is called as Anu Pallavi and the 
melody here is in a higher register. 

The THIRD section called Charana will have generally 
twice the number of the cycles of Anu Pallavi, The 
melody of the first half of Charana is couched in the 
middle register, closer to the main theme of the 
Pallavi and also amplifying it. The second part of 
the Charana is closer to the Anu Pallavi in its melody 
and will finally load to the Pallavi. 

These sections correspond to the ancient Udgrahn, Melapaka and 
Abhoga of the Gita Prabhandhas. There nay be slight variations 
of the contents depending upon the creativity of the composers 
who also intend to bring more variety. 

Tracing the evolution of the Kriti form in its ‘historical 
perspective, we cone across a tilt towards composition where 
word content also began to take an important place. This deve¬ 
lopment is traceable from the 15th and l6th centuries. We can 
mention the Dhrupad of Hindustani music in this context. It is 
closer to the Kriti form in its structure. Instead of Pallavi 
Anu Pallavi, Charanam the Dhrupad structure has three sections 
called Asthayi, Antara and Abhog. The mode of exposition of 
Dhrupad was almost like the Kriti. Initially the musician 
rendered alapana for the raga, followed by noa, tom or Tanam. 

Then the Dhrupad was rendered and the passage or passages were, 
improvised just like the noraval in Karnatak music. Dhrupad also 
had its origin in the 15 th and 16 th centuries and had its heyday 
till the Khyal pushed it to the background. 

The period from the 15th century saw the Bhakti movement 
in its peak. Almost all the saints to which ever faith they 
belonged, composed songs not only to give expression tc their 
surging ecstasy anc v feeling but also to inform and make the people 
share those feelings and thoughts. These songs composed in the 
regional languages in a simple style wore more functional than 
musical. Music was intended to enhance the appeal of these songs 
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c nveyod the underlying messages t<< the pooplo in a peasing and 
paintable fora. Literary content dominated those songs and some 
then were also attractive by their prosody, lyrical element, 

•.ivoly word, and rhythmic embellishments. 

In additi n to the carrying >f the message, these songs also 
helped to make the pec.pie music minded because even the diluted 
vorsi n was not very far from classical music. Gradually and 
•’ponding upon the competence f the composer, songs with a har- 
nius blend of word and tuoo were composed, borne f these 
' intro Is well versed in music obviously irtilised their talent by 
ting those songs also as attractive musical compositions. The 
e igs° r Padas f those early saint composers of the Bhakti move¬ 
ment were simple in constructi>n. There was only the introduct- 
< ry section called as Pallava and f llowed by several sections 
like the, Char.-.nas. The seeds )f the Kriti arc found in these 
Padas or songs 'f the Bhakti movement from all the areas whore 
each system of music flourished. It must have taken some time 
f r the linking nolapaka secti mi to bo introduced as Anu Pallavi 
because by the 15th century itself we cone across songs resembl¬ 
ing the present structure of hritis» They wore no doubt referred 
t as Pada or Kirtana. But the word kriti also occurs in Kannada. 

In the Pada of Purandarad as $, starting as "batata Gananatha 
siddhya" for instance there is a lino - satata iverolu nintu 
Kritiya nudisuvanu - (swelling in these people always make them 
play the kriti). Hero the kriti seems to be used in the sense 
of a musical piece. But it is significant that while referring 
t. a rusieal composition in another Pada, starting as 'hege 
archisali' Purandaradasa has specifically mentioned - Sang it a. 
Kirtane paduvenendaro hingade Tumburu Narada.ru paduvare - (If a 
bangita Kirtana is to be sung will Tunbura and Narada sing?). 

The fact that Purandaradasa was well versed in the theory of 
music is attested by the numerous references t the technical 
terms in his Pa- as. btill there may be some scope for doubt 
that whether a person who specifically used the term bangita 
Kirtana for musical compositi .ns has also used the word Kriti. 

But in another Kannada literary work entitled - Kanthirava 
IT erasaraja Vijaya dated AD 1648 we cone across the word Kriti 
used in the sense of a musical composition. 

'Tunburadigalante ganava paaduva tumbida vidwansarugalu 
imbagi ghana kritigala padi sabhegadanbara golisioaraga' 

(the groat \ idwans who c ;ulcl sing like Tuuburu and others 
amazed the Sabha by singing the compact and crist Kritis) 

These are references from Kannada. There may be such references 
in the literature if the other languages in the south. 

A study about the development of either the Kriti or any 
other compositional form cannot confine itself only t ancient 
texts on Music. While those texts are correct about the grammar 
t f the compositional forms they are obivious of the forms that 
were in use even during their times. Further there are gaps that 
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ke constructed by studying many texts that have not been 
published yet, and which devote sufficient attention to the 
e.Gsiya or regional styles and compositions. It would be of 
great hv,Ip if texts like the Nartana Nirnaya of Pundarika • 

\ ithala or the Sangita Muktavali of Devanna Bhatta are available 
in print. In ad. ition a study of the literature in the several 
regions in the south will throw sufficient light on the nusi" 
ane materiais that were popular and which do not find mention 
m the texts devoted to ancient traditions. 

Coming to the ancient musical compositions proper, 
notwithstanding the many compositions in the regional languages 

Ji C i r f slc ? 1 con P° si ' fcions were composed in the Bhandira language 
though highly musical but making little meaning. It is true ff g 
v.'e search through the several varieties of ancient Ela probandhoq 

fd ‘V* If WO aver tLt th‘ aS 

kriti evolved from those forms it will be like fitting the kriti 

+ f 1 ancl ? nt rea l : y nado Despite the rfsemblance' 

T+,™n + v,’ es ^ sooa t havG uVolvG(1 cut ,f -these Prabandhas. 

It may be the other way around, that is a regional form ignered 
by the classicists, later recognised by its popularity and 

original SractSre? foLI Mith slieht toprovouents on the 

If wo listen t.. the ancient Prabandhas we feel that the 
appeal is cerebral. But listening t 
different - like the difference botw 

The Kirthana which was bron out of the underlying sentiments 
ana feelings is highly lyrical when compared to the Prabandhas 
ano we may even add. that it sounds like light music against 
those classical forms. Nevertheless they have enriched the 
music tradition. Still we sometimes wonder whether due to the 
over emphasis an the sahitya and Bhakti whether the Kirtana or 
kriti as it is called now has also restricted the development f 
creativity m Kamatak music. y 


a Kriti the feeling is 
oen the head and the heart. 


. 0O0 . 
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P A L L A V T 
by 

Sri Sandhyavandanam 
Sreenivasa Rao 


T thank Dr.Seetha Avl., for giving me an opportunity to part'' 
Ornate in this August Seminar on Musical Forms of Bharateeya 
Sangeethara - Hindustan 1 * and Karnatak Traditions. 

VJhatever the musical form, be it rend, red vocally or on the 
instruments - the undisputed ideal of Bharateeya bangeetham is 
"Raga Pradhanam bangeetham". Tt is the basis of "Nada Silpa" - 
Musical Architecture. Vfhen steeped in the Trad.it 1 on handed down 
by Bharatha as per the norms set down by the divine exponents - 
"Bhrung 1 Natesa iiatanga Naradadulupasinchina Sangeethamu" - the 
Ganarasa could be enchanting and transporting - particularly when 
the exponent is a Pratibha Salt. Pallav 1 is the pinnacle of such 
a Nada Silpa Soudham. All the Vidwans of past generations disti¬ 
nguished themselves as great exponents of Pallavi - a touchstone 
of a musician's calibre and brilliance. 

T wish to attempt a Historical approach. I believe the 
"Gana kriya” - Isaiyin Sciha.i of Pal lav i is from times immemorial 
having its roots in the "Jathis" of Bharatha, a flowering in 
Shargna Deva’s Roopaka Alapthi and finally yielding fruits of 
infinite Nada Rasa in tho immediate past and in the post decades 
of tho classical Trinity. Bhasa's hero Udayana could tame a mad 
elephant by the spell.of his Veena v adana. Kalidasa's references 
to "Thana" and Raga Madhurya are remarkable for their vivid port¬ 
rayal of a musical experience worth our recollection. T n the 
Kavya of Alla's ami Peddana - a senior contemporary of Annamacharya 
and Purandara Rasa - we have the picture of the heroine playing 
Nata Raga right through tho night and falling asleep awakes to 
find tho strings sounding Nata by the morning breeze'. "Rahi 
(Rakthi) Butta jantra gatramula Ralgaraginchu Vinala Gandharvanbu 
\ idya ipku". "Chetanamu lachetananbulai Baraga Veena Vayinchu 
Aliveni" - The inanimate respond like living creatures and the 
living lose the awareness of their mundane existence in the joy of 
music. All this is possible in the Raga Vi store, which is br^zzlihg 
with - "Tadavirbhuthasya Ragasya Vichitra Varnalankara Sthaya 
Prayoga Bhedena" - bom of the nanodharna of a real Nadopasaka 
gifted with the disciplined thinking of a classically trained 
intellect. 

We have references to Roopaka Alapthi in Bangoetha Ratnakara. 
That short amount is quite a.quintessence of the "Pallavi”pf our 
tines. 

Rupakasthena Ragena Talonacha 1 idhoeyathe 
Yaproktha Roopakalapthihi Sa punar Dviv.idha Bhaveth 
Prat higrahonikaikanya Bhanj anithy abhidhooyat he 

. (etc. read out from the book Prakeernakadhyaya) 
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Let us take nut a typical line of a Prabandha - a musical 
composition which is a limb of the raga - "Ragavaya'va Sthayahr" - 
ancl do the Alapthi which is Raga Vistrara or we nay take vari .us 
other lines of the Prahandham and sing with great imagination 
keeping the words in the proper measure - Yada Thathapada Manena 
(Thesham Manena Prananena Thatkala Visranthi Yakthaya Kriyathe 
T thyarthaha) - You develop the line of musical compos.it-i on keep¬ 
ing Tala and the planing of words in the sane setup right through 
the elaboration of the Raga. P.allavi is really an elaboration of 
Raga with a line set to a determined rhythm pattern. This is a 
pyramid of Noraval or Boltan where the Sahithya Bhava is f5rst 
made clear and then the Kalpana of the performer takes y 'u into 
regions where the words have wings and the music soars - so to 
say'. I, therefore, believe the "Pallavi''' to be not a thing of 
recent two centrue is as made out by some scholars. Let us also 
ask a question - What did the great musicians sing prior to the 
emergence of the great classical Trinity? The answer is usually 
a bewildering silence'. T asked this question of Sangectha vidwan 
Vasudevachaiya, Tiger Varadacharya and Sri.T.L. Venkatarana Iyer 
and also ProfDwaram Venkataswami Naidu. Prof. Dwnran's answer 
was this; In Andhra areas, before the spread of the kriti.s of 
the Masters, it was customary to render Prabandhas after an ela¬ 
borate n of a raga for a length of tine. Prabandhas were highly 
complicated and labyrinthine compositions covering all the 
conceivable Raga Sancharas with many rhythmic beauties and even 
intricate settings". Tigerval and Yasudevacharya told me that 
in good old days prior to Patnam Subramania Iyer and Mahavaidya- 
nadha Iyer, a musical sitting comprised an elaboration of a 
Prasiddha Raga in Mandhara, Madhyama and Thara Sthayis inVilanbn, 
Madhya and Dhrutha Kala; then a line on God or a Raja would be 
rendered; or a starting phrase of a Prabandha or kriti, and after 
an elaborate noraval a few s- ara sancharas would be rendered full 
of Raga Bhava. Then two or three devotional songs or Paeans of 
Kshetragna or Purandaradasa. It was in toto comparable to the 
concerts of Hindustani Music obtaining even in these days. 

"VHien the seniors were once challenged t ? attempt such a perform¬ 
ance - only Tirukkudiko.il Krishnier took it up and gave a wholly 
satisfying recital" assured Sri. Vasudevacharya. 

VJith these few obsorva ions on the Historical aspects of 
"Pallavi" as a musical form, T would like to share with you the 
opinions of the great Lakshana Kartas of modern tines who seem to 
feel that Pallavi as it obtains these days could not have been 
in vogue for more than two hundred years. I wish to mention hero 
the books on Pallavis_written by various authors. Gana Bhaskaran, 
Sangeetha Sampradaya Pradarsini, Pallavi Swarakalpavalli of 
Veena Kupyier and his son Tiruvotriyur Thyagayyar, Prof.P. Sanba- 
moorthy's book-V, Sri Ranga Ramanuja Iyengar's bo ok entitled 
Garnatak Music - Pallavi Tradition, Tinnian Venkatarana Iyer’s 
book and also the book in Kannada by Sri.Vidwan Chennakesavayya 
who has given a brilliant exposition of Raga Alapana Paddhati, 

Tana and Pallavi. In-the recent books the Pallavi’s expounded by 
eminent vidwans are published with notations giving out the 
Anuloma and Prathiloma and other neraval and swara Vistaram in an 
elaborate manner. There could be other books also throwing 
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light on this subject. Sri Ranga Rarianuja Iyengar and Chenna 
Kesavayya have cone yoonan service by putting in clear notation 
the great and granc manner of Pallavi narration. In the swaras 
1 , +£ na , ku PP lei * and K *V. Srinivasa Iyengar (Ganabhaskaram auth r 
.mu the borther of Tiger Varadacharya) we have the unique 
pportunity to listen t> the Swara Vistara of nasters. Which 
'.wan vtuIo sit with a disciple and ask him to si nr swaras and 
■ .e him? They nay or nay not. But the books of the great 
a Thors - Sri.Ranga Ramanuja Iyengar's and others' are eternal 
renay guides. I pay ny humble tributes to then. The r ms i c 
v: ';: owes a deep grat itude to those vidwans. As one who- was 
pu’ : led by the matchless exposition of a large variety of Pal lav is 
n, various rages with commendable Manodharna and genuine aesthetic 
uyii^ht - of Sri Ariakudi Ramanuja Iyengar Avl, I w , uld connend 
y u ari V^:ist ethers the book of Sri.Chenna Kesavaiah which is 
iperKiini cf all the beautiful Pallavis hoard in South India 
'.u.i'.ng the past few decades. 

"^ this S in J,, T b nS of y'u to pardon me for a pardoneable 
1 rcgsion. The Alap of Phrupad exponents established the 
? orn referred to as .Raga Sthapanaia or Raga Prakateekaranan. 

Rien in villages in Guntur Dist., I have heard lay singers 
elaborate a line of Sri Krishnaleela Tharangam - Balagopala in 
i Ion ana - for hours with variations of Sancharas and Talagathis 
with_amazing and natural ease. Also, the reg'idity of Dhrupac- 
si.agmg which severely circuuscribed the free flight of a oer- 
f mriers _ n us ical imagination ultimately gave rise to "Khyal". 

-uayal with its sum is the exactcounterpart of our Pallavi 
3 \rt ar \ a3 aes thetics and oanner of ‘ elaboration are concerned, 
khyal is not a line like our Pallavi but a "cheeze" - a c^noo- 
y:>n having Sthayi, Antara and Abhog. But in practice, the" 
-Hindustani Performers just utter the starting phrases of Akshinthika 
1 c ,’ra^nce the Pallavi type of Khyal right away. The Tabla player 
V ( : P 2?? Ji Ii0 5 n S the performer is free to spur his imaginations 
nights of Raga «. lap an a, occasionally showing the "sun" with 
a '...in. All the v/hile, the words are not necessarily placed in 
one set up as originally rendered. The aesthetic impression of a 
weraless soulful Raga alapana supported by Tala beauties is a 
io -el atmosphere for our Pallavi. singers to emulate and achieve. 
jx iact even in Hindustani Paddhathi in good old days there was 
alapana first and then a rendering of the entire Khyal - not 
just the Mukhda" or the starting line as is obtaining nowadays. 

Now I cone to the subject of Pallavi in Karnatak Paddhati 
proper. The giants who preceded the classical Trinity and those 
who were later inspired by the classical grandeur of the conpo- 

ns '.'f Thyagaraja and others expounded the Pallavi and evolved 
m instrument of maximum aesthetic delight in a rusic per¬ 
formance. ^What is a Pallavi? Pada Laya Vinyasam Raga Pradhanam 
u-angeothan. With words set to a Tala with good sancharas, an 
elaboration or neraval is attempted in various octaves and decrees 
Of speeci. Then Swara Vistara is taken up. During neraval inspite 
of complicated sancharas the placing of words sh uld be kept 
intact-as_ if Sanyak Prat ishtitarn" . A musician must have control 


sit 
it as 


- - -- • ^ v-*a. - X ACA V li U 

over the three octaves, know several compositions of the great 
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masters in the given Raga, must he acquainted with almost all the 
typical sancharas (stayas) and gifted to sing with Suswara and 
Swarasthana Siddhara. This means that by the judicious use of ' 
Gamakas each swara glows with the peculiar chaya of the raga. 

After this he must have done all the Sadharia to acquire control 
over laya vinyasam, Sama vishama, Ateeta Anagata gamanam. Sruthi 
Suddhan, Kalapramanam, real spontaneous manodharma, capacity to 
suddenly launch on new and extra-ordinary ventures (Prathibhn) - 
all the while aesthetically satisfying - with an innate sense of 
proposition and Ouchithyam. All these qualifications have to be 
acquired by dint of assiduous practice over years of training and 
absorbing listening of masters' expositions. Unless a musician 
lias a large repertoire of authentic patantara, good laya Sadhana 
and gifts of imagination, he does not passess the Adhikara to 
render a Pallavi. Before offering to sing a Pallavi, a performer 
must ask himself the folic wings Can I render a varnarn in 3 degrees 
of speed? Can I render neraval on the major krithis such as Rama 
Sana, Giripai, Balagopala, Akshaya linga vibho? Can I render a 
prasiddha Raga for 15 to 20 minutes and a raga like Dhnnyasi or 
Ananda Bhairnvi for 10 to 12 minutes? Can I sing Raga Bhava swaras 
in 1, 1, 2, 4, 8 & 16 avarthas with a fair measure of natural 

case and impressive eloquence? If the Pallavi has to be changed 
on the spot into a different Raga or a different Tala, can I still 
sing the Pallavi so changed with equal case? Are the Raga Bhava, 
Sruthi Sudham, Kalapramanam and Sowkhya Bhavam and Rakthi well 
maintained? If the answer is yes - the Pallavi is good. It is 
only in parts good if only a few of the aforementioned points of 
excellences are in evidence. Apart from all these, Tanam singing 
has to be cultivated with great care and the requisite skills 
acquired. 

I will now read out to you the views of a few great Lakshana 
karas on this subject. 

(1) The last chapter on Pallvi in Sampradaya Pradarsini of 
Sri Subbarama Dikshitar? Athi Vilamba and Athi Dhrutha 
arc tabooed as unmusical and compellingly repetitive. 


(2) Now the extract from Gana Bhaskaram Page 416. 

(3) A few lines from chonna Kesavaiah's book. 

When all the krithis of the masters, the great varnams and 
Padams leave no room for a new composition - a musician need not 
feel disappointed. In Raga, Pallavi, Neraval and Swaram, in 
Manodharma Sangitham he has the fullest opportunity and an un¬ 
bridled liberty to give of his best. The Krithis predetermine h 
his manodharma. Pallavi does not. When I feel like expounding 
a raga like Kamsanandi or Valaji or Simhendra madhyamam in which 
I may not happen to know a krithi, the Pallavi rendition comes 
in. handy. I can devise a Pallavi and derive the satisfaction. 

So many unexplored Talas await handling. It is this air of 
freedom that attracts the performers to Pallavi where the aesthetics 
of ganarasa is pure and unalloyed. 
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Now for pallavis as rendered in Karnataka Paddhati. Pallavi 
is a line of beautiful words (Akshara Ramyata has to be there) set 
to an avartha of a thala. The enunciation must be' clear. It 
should be the essence of the Raga-chaya. The Jceva or Amsa or 
vadi svara must be prominent in the first enunciation. In the 
Kyal the sum is invariably on the vadiswara "sum" is the starting 
point of the Tala. But in the Pallavi it is the Pada gharba or 
Arudi or the stressed point, the centre of rhythmic emphasis. 

Four points have to be grasped clearly (1) The Eduppu - where the 
pallavi starts - at what point of Tala. (2) Secondly the Padagarbha. 
Thor- the Yisranthi corresponding to the "Khali" of Khyal set up. 

Then the Uttarartha or the Makutam which brings the cycle back to 
the starting point of the pallavi. Too many words do not admit 
of easy noraval. The prasiddha pallavis arc good examples, where 
words are far and few between. 

Pallavis could be rendered normally in 2 Kalai chowkam; 
Exoptionally in 4 kalai and 1 Kalai chowkam. Examples 8, lb and 
32 become a labour of unfruitful effort. The listener and the 
singer are alike in a mental Travail. 4 Kalai chowka Pallaw is 
demand extra-ordinary powers of Nirvahana (Musical handling). 

I had hoard Masterly expositions from Sri Ariakudi Ramanuja 
Iyengar full of Manodharma sancharas and replete with sukha Bhavam. 

Nov; all the gifted with a good voice. A few cannot do a 
lengthy Raga alapana nor neraval. Such vidwans excel in rendering 
complicated 1 Uada' - pallavis and revel in swara sancharas closely 
following the pattern of Mridanga varisais. The pallavi singing 
may become a hopelessly tutored recital inspite of having all the 
feats of Anuloma and Pratiloma. If spontaneous kalpana is cons¬ 
picuous by its rarity the pallavi is a Parrot-like repetition of 
pro-fabricated sangathis and swara visthara. 

Some pallavis on the face of it are meant to be rendered in 
3 kalas. The thisram after the maner of Sri Alathur Brothers has 
come to stay calmest as a rituall Pallavis in the rare or 108 
talas no doubt call for a great effort for handling properly. 

But they should not deteriorate in to mechanical acrobatics. Too 
prosaic and no rasa bhava would be the result. They are feats 
no doubt, but the go^d that nay come of it is highly uncertain 
and unpredictable 

The initial setting of the pallavi should not itself bo in 
complicated rhythmic patterns. It should’be simple. The performer 
must make it very effective in the course of handling by resorting 
to appropriate rhythm Intricacies (Laya vinyasam). This was the 
practice of elderly vidwans. Naclai Pallavis, Manipravala pallavis, 
Rctta pallavis, and Raga tala Malika pallavis - all reveal the 
greatness of the performers' vidwath and the extenct of his 
sandhana. The expoisition of pallavi. will always bear the stamp 
of the performer's special gifts and achievements in Raga, tala 
and swara vistharan. 

Pallavi elaboration should follow the principles of Raga 
vishtar. First simple enunciation. Then a few avarthas in 
vilamba kala. Afterwords Madhyama kala sancharas on parts of the 
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words. Lastly quick sancharas on all the words in various ' 
octavos maintaining the Sahitya Akshara as in tho original setting 
mostly unaltered. The neraval must he properly paragraphed. 

Then the swara visthara. A fow lilting Tadingi-na-thorns could bo 
appropriate.. "Ati sarvarthra varjayeth". Raganalika if at all 
necessary should be rendered only after giving a fully satisfy¬ 
ing exposition of the main Raga - not as fillers of tine. 

I will give a small pallavi in the good old style for a few 
minutes and wind-up my talk. For a pallavi singing the preced¬ 
ing Raga alapana nust bo in vilamba kala and handling must bo 
dignified and profound. Indeed the Raga visthara must be suggest¬ 
ive of art cut in large dimensions even though it were to be 
brief in point of duration. Thanan is Madyama Kalan and it should 
be in Madhay Sthayi (mostly). Pallavi enunciation with punctua¬ 
tion points should be very clear and intelligible even to lay 
listeners. Then Hanodharma swaram - that is tho usual pattern. 
Singing mostly in Tara sthayi exessive indulgence in bhirkas 
without restraint; - Korappu swara visthara and Thadhi-gina-ton 
swara vistharas have cone to stay and taken away the real joy or 
Ananda of gana-rasa. Such mechanical display is happily rare 
and avoided by the exponents of Hindustani Paddhati. We must 
emulate their Rasabhava unfailing even in extensive elaborations. 
The raga rupa has to be kept. Singing in Mandra Sthayi, singing 
in vilamba kala and above all rendering with feeling will cns-.ro 
Bhava Yukthata. The one test of good pallavi exposition is - 
How well the motto of "Raga Pradanam Sangitharn" has been kept 
up^ — and How well the Tala vyavahara has been handled with ease 
and Sankya bhavam? That answers the real ideal of pallavi singing. 

Thank you all for the opportunity given me to speak to you. 


. o Oo. 
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THIRUPPUGAZH 


Thiruppugazh Innisai Thilagara Sri T.S.Vasudevan 


Our peninsula has been acclaimed unequivocally by oriental 
scholars as the cradle of Arts, Sciences and literature, even long 
before the dawn of the Christian Era. The genesis of Music, the. 
finest of the fine arts, has been traced from the Ve< ic hymns which 
have been preserved as our precious heritage. References in the 
Rig Veda reveal that Indians were acquainted with Music and Musical 
instruments. The volution of the Saptha svaras has been traced by 
scholars from these hymns. The Upanishads (600 B.C.) also contain 
several references. The "Brihadaranyaka" laya down the characteri 
sties of an ideal singer. The "Jabala" refers to Saptha svaras 
and thethree-fold classification of music into Gita, Vadya and 
Nritya. 

By the time of the Ramayana (500 B.C.) the art was so develop¬ 
ed as to gain an independent and indispensable position as a power¬ 
ful aid to poetry. The Ramayana mentions that Sage Valmiki taught 
the sons of Rama, the science of vocal and instrumental music and 
they sang the glory of their illustraious father in an enchanting 
way Seven different Jathis (modern ragas) were used to the 
accompaniir.ent of Veena. The Mahabharatha also abounds with refe¬ 
rences to Music, Musicians and instruments. Along with the Bards 
of Northern India, the South Indian musicians who belonged to the 
Sangam age (1st century A.D.) have contributed to the music world, 
viz., Kannaganar, Kesavanar, Hallacchutanar, Naganar, etc. The 
author of Silappadikara gives valuable information of the theory 
and practice of music and dancing. The intinsic truths thereo' 
have been found to agree with, or correlated to the present sy 
of Carnatic music. 

From this period a dark age followed till the beginning r‘ 
the seventh century, the second epoch in the revival of Religi 
and Fine Arts. The Tamils, saw the dawn of religious music with the 
advent of the Saivite Saints whose voluminous hymns have been 
preserved to the present day, viz., Devararn, Tiruvac’nagam, and the 
Divya Prabandas of the Vaisnavite Saints. Though the original 
tunes have not been preserved their religious fervour and lyriyn. 
beauty continue to thirll with emotion, the hearts of the Tamils 
Western scholars have blso been enchanted by them so as to transi 
them into their own language (Rev.Dr.Pope's translation of the 
Thiruvachagam of Manikkavachaga). At this time of revival of re¬ 
ligion and arts while the North was invaded by the Arabs and Moghuls 
the South was comoaritively calm. The kings, the temples and the 
Aristocrats fostered the Arts for several centuries in an ideal and 
calm atmosphere. Several Bards, Saints and Social ^reformers like 
Jayadeva, the Maharatta Saints followed by Purandaradasa and Raraa- 
dasa came into the scene. In the South Saint Arunagiri Hatha, the 
illustraious author of Thiruppugazh, fed the toch of religious 
heritage with the fire of the spiritual genius and kindled it into 
a glowing flame of striking brilliance. 


- irUPP p5gazh (if**) means glorification. The prefix Thiru O'- ) 

e-%«“ T1A"“ 

^ 0W>, @¥& ®«*l^*°* ***^ 

The word "THIRUPi’UGAZH” has been referred to long before in 
Devarams as well as Prabandhas. A^ag^i^thaemptetioaLly ex¬ 
pressed that Lord Vinayaka of Vayalur ordained him to sing 
ppugazh containing bis younger brother lluruga - greatnes , 

fCtoti}biJ?ufu> owvSftvh crh&iju 6)^n€ 6)4-+><?- * 

So it is no wonder that the popular name of Thiruppugazh has come 
to denote to Arunagiri Natha's hymns. 

Structure of Thiruppugazh is based on "Candam" -« 
Rhvthnic pattern) in whic’ it was set. In the opinion of_Pro_.S. 
Ramanathan, though the word '’Candam” may seem to have originated 
from the Sanskrit word 'Chandas' ), ^ practical use it has 

very little in common except that is denotes some thing : c ®“J®° ted 

snpr S h ^ s i igfc 

«Ji& S^Led to 

Muruga (many references abound in his hymns). In a hyr<ui O— 

< 5 £V** <s^aoj ) he invokes Lord Muruga powers to compose songs 

like his Guru. 

Later to Sambanda, Thirumangai Alwar and Thirumazhisai aIv • r 
has also written "Sanda” verses. Saint Pattinathar also composec 
such hymns introducing a special appendix or refrain cal 
"Thongal" (6>/,nfc^ at the end of each line. But we may emphai iCr. 
lly say that xhis style attained perfection only in the hands of 
Arunagirinathar. Inspired by him some modern poets also attempted 
to fellow his footsteps. Tradition states that he has sun^ a ou 
16,000 h mns, unluckily for us owing to the ravages of firing 
efforts of Sri V.T.Subraraaniya Pillai m 1871 who unearthed them 
from palmleaf manuscripts. Only 1,330 songs have been preserved. 
Research scholars like Sri V.S.Chengalvaraya PUlai h gve founa 
about 1,008 Candam combinations be used. This amply be speaks of 
the author’s genius. The combinations have been made out of the 


Thanana etc. Arunagxri nauuu ------- - 

m having been Aspired by the sounds made by the various ornamenl 
worn by Lord Muruga in his Lotus feet (while perhaps He danced, 
before his eyes) u> 92* anL : . 

iy 60Sl~ — &<&U30ff& aSp,i>xJ&<Frt ^n^S)^ 

y OWL-£%<->- 
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Thus wherever "the Saint, had the Lord's Darshan thousands oi ’.c 
wonderful rhythmic syllables poured-forth from his lips like 
gushing waters from a dam. The Tkongal or the refrain is also 
Indicated by the syllables like Thanthana <*>«<x>t ), Thanda' 

Jh(T6ar ) and Thanthanana s 7 ) to which the words 

varaverrum €&*»*>), Perumale (O)u&iso(g6n ) Varuvaye (®»©cu<7<?-; 

Tambirane (<^£Yo ,-.<ga«), Ahiramane 0£wx-<8«*f) correspond these hy 
comprise of small and big ones consisting of four, twelve, six . ... 
lines and even multiples thereof. It is handed down by tradition 
that Lord Muruga inspired him with the first song Mutthaitharu.. 
(C^ar^ J<&. - set to the following candam. 


Thatthatana 
Thatthathana 


Thatthathanatana Thatthathana 
Thatthathanatana Thanathana 


■^fd^Sp j>&sT<p r *$ 




T hat t hathanathan 


In addition to setting meticulous words against these Candams, 
he has used, the exact number of letters corresponding the Jathis 
(exx5>i—) Tisra, Chatusra, Kanda, Hisra, etc. 


Thisra 
Chatusra 
Kanda 
Misra 


LD - • 

•-? S’)'—- 


o 


r 

w - 


( c _ 

fm osw? P-p' -• 

C§.QtS3«TlDVO OtVOU+J 


In some songs all the varieties of the Jathis are combined in one. 
Though Arunagiri ITatha refers to the ilargi Thalas like Caccaputa 
(s-J&i*-* ) Caaccaputa «y*— ) belonging to the Panchatala grc- 

perhaps in vogue before him the modern Thalas with laghu and Jat 
like Druva, Matya, Rupaka, Jampa, Triputa, Ata and Eka would have 
been employed by him. The original Ragas and Thalas in which the 
songs should have been sung have not been found in the original 
manuscripts. Perhaps the Canda Kurippugal found in some printed 
books indicated at the top of each song is a later addition. This 
helps us to decide the Thala but the Ragas are or can be suitably 
selected. To my knowledge the Thiruppugazh songs began to be popu¬ 
larised only within the past four or five decades. Only one or two 
were sung at the end of a performance. Haestroes like Mahavaidya- 
nathayyar, Naiyanapillai, Koneri Rajapuram Vaidyanathayyar, Tigar 
Varadachariyar, and Chitthur Subramanya Pillai handled them skill¬ 
fully. Like other music compositions some Thiruppugazh songs were 
published in svara notations only recently. 


Melodic Aspects : 

Thiruppugazh cannot be classified technically under this 
group. In as much as the original tunes have not been.specified of 
traditionally handed down through disciples, but the highly lyrical 
style of the author (in the use of vowels and consonants alternati¬ 
vely and symmetrically) and the melody of the Ragas used will 
enhance the melodic beauty. The smaller the song, the greater is 
the susceptibility to produce melody. Melodic beauty can also be 
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brought out by selecting easy Thalas, and appropriate Ragas. But 
care should be taken to retain the original Candam as otherwise, the 
rhythmic beauty will be lost. This subject will be deal with in 
detail in the succeeding paras. 


Mazhavarayanendal Subbarama Bhagavatar, an expert music 
scholar of the last generation is said to have described this 
device 'Thongal' as Vishranthi Padam u<?>xo ) as it - fi -d 

scope not only for bringing out the Raga Bhava but also to give 
a fine finish to the Tala with Mohara. In this connection, it is 
said that the Thala maestro Sri.Pakshinamurthy Pillai while acco¬ 
mpanying musicians like Nayan Pillai and Ariyakkudi Ramanuja 
Iyyengar, made use of this "Thongal" and thrilled the listeners 
with the beautiful "Moharas" he played at each finish. There is 
vast scope in this field for Research and Development in this 
aspects. 

Rhythmic Aspects ; 

llow-a-days majority of songs are sung in the 35 thalas and 
some have also been set to few rare thalas in the group of 108 
and many more are sung in Angathalas which do not come under the 
former. Arunagiri Natha deftly uses Yallosai aonS- ) and 

Mellosal exclusively or combined. 


On 

% 


•h 

CJ > 

m 

-v! 


Thatthath 

Thatthath 


Thatthath 

Thatthath 


Thatthath 
Thanathana 

/ IT <33T (t 



Suddha 

Sorga 


Batthi 
Thatthai 
& &- 


Chitra Sorga 
Kiniyone 


Thatthath 



\j 


Thanthana Thananthanam Thanthana Thananthanam 
Thanthana Thananthanam Thandathana 

<^> AyCCA CJSC XP Qy p O Ot*, T 

Thandayani Yendayam Kingkini sadangaiyum 

Thankazhal Silambudan Konjavanin 

TOn CS)U- ( i-j cshT OS) *0 S?l<Wl 5brWT <3r&> r cL> an* <*j *C> 


In fixing the Thalas to the various Rhythmic patterns (Sandam 
combinations) it is found that while in some hymns, the Thongal 
is also included with the Thala and in some others like Anga 
thalas excluded from the sane. In many songs the Canda Pattern 
is introduced in the body of the song itself. 


Thanda Thana Thana Thana Thana 

^ oaf <3^ Ctc$)<p ^fCKOS] 


(Jf£*?£&>**' 


'*) 


Thanathana Thanatham 


Dhimidhimi Dhimidhim 

( 4?)an - ''I 
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In some others the sounds of instruments like Mridanga, Beri, etc. 
are also suitably employed. 

Dhimitha Dhimidhir.i Maddhalidakkaigal 

Dimuta Dirnu dimu Didciimenatthavil.. .. (Ninadu Thiruvadi, 

,s fep '■*)& is.) »- "j CBl £>, «£«>J C • 

Such phrases abound in the songs sung at Chidambaram, (e.g.Guhane 
Giruparane - - - page-207) describing the dance 

of Shiva. In describing the battle field, the demons and evil 
spirits danced to the accompani lent of Edakkai, Udukkai, Parai, etc. 
(Agara Hudal - DJ^a i " page-BIO) 



Arunagiri Hatha has been rightly eulogized by his successors 
as Sandappavala Peruman; vakkirkkarungiri, Senthamizhkondal etc., 
on account of the unrivalled beauty of the Sahityas. In the exqui¬ 
site choice of words, in the art of stringing them together and in 
the faultless beauty of expression Arunagiri’Natha has not been 
suprnssed. He himself admires and revels in the enchanting style 
(Poorva Paschima Uttara Lakshina Likkula jihakthargal Atpudam Enavoda 
tynqu t-toi V ^7 i_o 4> j£)dt>(6oO d>rrt c j )J, :/^ .A cft&agapi ta) 

They are not mere building of words but they contain the cr am cf 
Veda, Agama, Purana, Ithihasa, Mantra, Tantra, and Yoga lore. In 
fact, it is an unfathomable "mine” containing unrevelled treasures. 
Though the author employed Tamilas the main language his 
hymns are found interpersed with the most graceful Sanskrit wort's. 

The wonderful alloy of the two is uncomparablo, wherever the poet 
touches he adorns’. Besides, the rhythmic and melodic beauty, t ... 
characteristics of lyal, Isai, and Natakam (Mutthamizh) are elabo¬ 
rately brought out so as to fitin with the various Rasas viz., 

Karuna, Sringara, Voera, etc. In one of this hymns describing the 
Child Muruga dancing with unsteady gait before his fondling motn- r 
Parvati (Kunridiya Thiruvarai.. ■- -) he* brings vho 

scene vividly before our eyes. In another place he paints with 
striking beauty the scene of Valli standing on a dias (Paran 
and driving the birds that come to devevour the corn amidst sylvan 
surroundings. The whole scene is being painted by Lord Muruga 
after meeting Valli (Shanbaga-daviyinum Idaninum Uyar...) The epic 
incidents like Gajendra Mokshana, Narasimha Avatara, Amrita Mathana, 
are equally and vividly portrayed. He was an adept in Mutthamizh 
) as well as Narkavi () the four-fold branches o,.f 
poesy viz. Asa (£§&i ) Madura Chitra (§)p a ) and Visthara(^-i. 

He. i 3 undoubtedly an Asu (extempore) Kavi and Madura Kavi in as much 
as he has poured forth thousands of songs in Rhythmical and melodic 
style with ease and felicity. He has composed one Chitra Probanda 
called Thiruvczhu Koortrirakkai *&-v ) which can be 

sat within a figure of a Chariot (Ratha). itisstyle is elaborate or 
Vishtara, especially when he is describing the heroic feats of Lord 
Muruga or his powerful weapon Vel (Sb.uv) his vehicle Oaxrs.<ns) the 
peacock and his banner (<5>*>o«?) cock banner ( GJgxX tyw) . Illustra¬ 
tions are too many which are left out for want of space. 


J 


In conclusion a brief account of his life and philosophy based 
on traditional and internal evidences has given under will neb he 
out* of place . 

Arunagiri Natha's date has been fixed as the former half of 
the 15th century A.J). by research scholars when "Prauda Pratapa 
Devaraya -II (1422-1449 A.D.) a chieftain of Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
wh ; ruled ac Thriruvannamalai, the saint's birth place. Though his 
birth and caste are shroundod in mystery one version says that he 
was a Gauda Brahmin scholar belonging to the line of Dindima Kavi' 
with a profound mastery of Sanskrit and Tamil. As per another 
account he was born in a Saivite family to scholarly parents. He 
studied Tamil works and philosophy. He was not only miraculously 
saved by Lord Muruga’s grace from penury, disease and death, but 
+ i SC ob-Mr SS0< ^ 'th 0 S'ii'i of poesy. It is natural therefore that 

the bare poured forth songs in praise of his saviour. It is need- 
loss to say that he became a Jivan-Mukta and attained Sayujya with 
Sicano.a. But he has left us the rich legacy c.f his immortal songs 
which continue to inspire, reform and uplift mankind towards attain¬ 
ing the eternal bliss as well as bestow mundane prosperity (Iha 
Para Sukha) 

Muruga charanam *. 

I conclude this short paper with my heart-felt indebtedness 
•+. + organisers of this seminar for giving me the rare opoortu- 
niuy to participate in the seminar and contribute this paper in 
this connection. The subject is a vast one and cannot be ad ecu.-- 
tely dealt withing a short campus. So it is for the readers and 
connoisiurs to encourage and promote the expansion of such studios. 

Thanking you.. 
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RAGAMALIKA FORM 

Ly 

Prof.P. Balakrishnan 


Among the various musical forms in the melodic system oi 
ho Raganalika compositions arc the longest ones and they arc t > .; • 

1 concerts because they are highly enjoyable. They possess a ■ - - 

entertainment value. They belong to the sphere of pure music la¬ 
in the dhatu takes a predominant position. In medieval period, the 
°aganialika was known as "Raga Kadambakam" . In Hindustani Music i ^ 
is°known as "Ragasagar”. Those are highly enjoyable and lovely 
concert pieces because their angas are set in the choicest of rakti 
ragas v.'hich revel their identity in a nut shell. In a single compo¬ 
sition of this type, the change of ragas one after another gives a 
colourful picture of ragas in quick succession and the effect of 
this change is highly enjoyable. Towards the close of a music 
concert, the Ragamalika gets a hearty welcome. 

The Raganalika may be said to be hetrogencus since each section 
is set in a different raga. It may be compared to a garland of 
flowers of different colours. It is a set composition like a V-- rna 
or a kriti. 

G his concept has invaded other musical forms of Kalpita 
ta like Gita, Jatiswaran, Sabdan, Tana Varna, Pada Varna, Kira ' 
and darus. Even Pal lav is are set in a Ragamalika type. The 1 ' g- • u 
malika Pal lav i "Sankarabharanai Azhai todi vadi Kalyani barbarul -u 
was sung and popularised in concerts by the late Ariyakuoi Ramanu.- 
Iyyangar and it has come to stay. A chain of Kalpana svaras ir 
different ragas is also sung to a pallavi. We also find that 
towards the close of a concert, alapanas of minor ragas of Rosy? 
typo are rendered in a chain which is an attraction to the listeners 
It is also usual that towards the ( close of a concert, slokas in 
Sanskrit and Telugu and viruttarns in Tamil are sung in a Raganalika 
stylo. 

Lakshana ■~'f a Raganalika ; 

Pallavi, Anupallavi and charanas more than one are the c< nsti- 
tuent angas of uniform length of a Raganalika. Mostly they are set 
in Hupaka tala and a few in Adi tala. They are not attempted in 
complicated talas because the attention to the talas will- eieturb 
the melodic beauty of the ragas. Anupallavi is a dispensable anga. 
Each section is in a different raga and the names of ragas are sc 
cleverly interwoven in the sahitya that the meaning is not disturbed. 
The sahitya with the names of ragas are sometimes dissected tr suit 
to structure of the talas. The length of the sahitya is four avar- 
tas.to a Pada of Rupaka tala and one full avarta in Adi tala. But 
the beauty is that each pada is replete with raga bhava. The name 
of the raga is easily identifiable and recognisable. There is an 
appropriate chitta- svara passage in the respective raga and before 
the pallavi is sung, there is a complementary svara passage rendered 
in the pallavi raga. This connecting link like complementary 
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passage rendered at the end of each section helps the return to J -ie 
pallavi in a pleasing manner. At the conclusion there is a half or 
mill avarta svara passage sung in the reverse order of the ragas 
\.'hich richly beautifies the composition. Usually the svara passage 
has a sahitya. 

S ahitya ; The sahitya of a Ragamalika composition is devotional 
but some are of a love theme. In some others, the sahitya relates 
to the science of music. 

Ragas; 

Ragas figuring in Ragamalikas should bear certain relationship 
to one another. One raga succeeds another according to Rasa bhava 
to avoid abruptness. The complementary passage helps if such ab¬ 
ruptness is created. Ragas which rouse similar of related rasas 
figure in Ragamalikas and they are called Mitra ragas. Closely 
allied ragas Darbar and Nayaki are avoided to come one after another. 
So also, such janya ragas derived from the same mela like Varali and 
Vijayasri are also avoided. Ragas like Athana and Nadanamakriya 
producing opposite rasa bhavas are not to occur. Raga names are 
cleverly interwoven in the texture of ragas without disturbing the 
meaning of the sahitya. 

The Tarangini daru of Narayana Thirtha "Jaya jaya C4okula pain" 
and the Raraanataka daru of Arunachalakarirayr-r "Bnakkunnirupadam" 
set in a Ragamalika do not contain the Raga mudra. The original 
ragas of the above were in Kurinji and Sourashtra and there are 
neither Ragamudras nor Chittasvaras. The minimum number of ragas 
is at least four and the maximum number varies as 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 

27, 48, 72 n.nd 108. 

Selection of Ragas i 

Well known and auspicious ragas are suitable for the opening 
ragas of a Ragamalika like Sankarabharana in,"Pannagadrisa" Sankara- 
bharana Bhairavi in "Jaya Jaya Gokula pala", Kalyani in "Nitya Kal- 
yani", Sri Raga in "Sri Viswanathan". The raga names give us the 
correct and original names of ragas. The svarakshara beauty figure 
in Raganallt.as. 


Hudras; 

Along with the Ragamudra, the prabhanda Mudra and the vaggeya- 
kara and prabhanda mudra in some ragamalikas, Sri Visuanatham Bha- 
jehm is a typical ragamalika consisting of all the above ntudras. 

Prominent composers ; 

Ponnayya and Vadivel of the Tanjcrc quartette, Muthuswamy 
Dikshitar, Subbarama Dhikshitar, Seetharanayyar, Tarangambadi 
Panchanadayyar, Patnan Subramanya Iyer, Swati Tirunal, Tanjore 
Ponnayya Pillai, Chinnikrishnn Rasa, Ramaswamy Dhikshitar and Maha 
* Vaidynatha Iyer have composed brilliant Ragamalika compositions. 

The well known Ragamalikas and their characteristic features will 
be dealt with in this paper presently. 
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1 . Ragamalika Jatisvaran s 

S,/;ns / rs / nd / pd / N,/ ? / dp / nfi / mp / dn of Ponnayya 
Pillai in five ragas - Kalyani, Begada, Athana, Surati and Todi is 
set in Misra chapu tala and it is popularly sung in Bharatanatya 
concerts. At the end of each section in the new ragas, the Pallavi 
portion in Kalyani is sung. 

. Sabdam : "Sarasijakshulu" is a popular Sabdam in Kambhoji raga, 

Chapu tala sung in Dance concerts is by Vadivel Nattuvanar. It 
an eight lined composition and now attempted in a ragamalika 
types for every two lines of the sahitya which concludes with 
"-jalamayya" in praise of the Royal patron Swati Tirunal Maharaja. 

Lagas used are Kanbhoji, Dhanyasi, Bilahari and Madhyamavati. 

3. Tana \'arna ; "Valachi Vachi Yunna Napai" is a Ragamalika of the 
Tana varna type of Patnarn Subrananya Iyer set in 9 ragas and is 

aptly called the Navaraga Malika varna . Pallavi is sung in Kedaram, 
the Anupallavi in Sanknrabharana the Muktayisvara in Kalyani and 
Begada, the c h a rapa in Kambhoji and the remaining charanasvaras in 
Yadukula Kambhoji, Bilahari, Mohana and Sriraga. Svarakshara fig¬ 
ures at the commencement of 'Charana. After the last charana svara 
is sung in Sriraga, the Begada raga Muktayisvara is sung and fina¬ 
lly the pallavi sahitya in Kedaram is sung and concluded. This 
procedure is foll< wed in the Tanjore school of music. 

4. Padavarnas The pancharagamalika padavarnas of Tanjore Ponnayya 
Pillai in Tamil are popularly sing in Dance concerts. 

i) "Sarasaninnu Ipudu" in Rupaka tala is set in Kapi raga. 

The concluding part consists of chittasvaras in (a) Hamir- 

kalyani (b) Chakravaknm, (c) Vasantha and (d) Mohana is 

su) g and then the original Kapi raga pallavi is reverted to. * 

ii) "Nee Sati Dora" is a pada varna in Rupaka tala set in 
Bhairavi raga. As above, after the last charana svara 
passage, a string of chittasvaras in Kalyani, Kambhoji, 

Todi and Mohana are sung and the Pallavi in the original 
Bhairavi raga is reverted to. 

iii) "Mohamana En Meedhu" set in Bhairavi raga, Rupaka tala 
has followed the above style of singing the two avarta 
chittasvaras set in Kalyani, Kambhoji,.Todi and Mohana 
and then the charana sahitya is taken and concluded. 

It is noteworthy to find the concluding Mohana Chittas- 
vara has got a complementary passage set in Bhairavi 
raga at its fag end. 

5. Chatur raga - SIoka malika s Sloka malika in four ragas of the 
Ragamalika form is an attempt by the author introducing the 

Raga mudra in the four lines piece set in Rupaka tala. This ru is 
as follows: » 

Madana Bilahari 
Sudati jayvarali 
Triloka Nata 
Dhanyasi latuamunu 
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There is a Viloma chittasvara for which beautiful jatis with three 
Tadingina-toms are added instead of svara sahityas and then the 
pallavi is taken. In the same datu setting, Swati Tirunal has 
composed another ragamalika beginning with the pallavi sahitya 
"pada padarna" in Bilahari raga. 

6. The Ashtaraga Maiika Pada Varna beginning with the words "Sr-.ni 
Ninne Kori' in Rupaka tala is set in Todi, Sankarabharana for 

Pallavi Pantuvarali, A tana for Anupallavi. The Muktayi svarr. is 
set in Bhairavi and Kalyani in two avartas for each. The charana 
is again in Kalyani. The charana svarao are set in Vasantha and 
* Mukhari. "Gopala Ninnutodi" is another 'Ragamalika pada varna' by 

Ponnayya Pillai. 

7. Dvadasa Ragamalika Padavaran of Ponnayya Pillai in Adi Tala is 
set in the following 12 ragas (a) Todi, (b) Mohana, (c) Sri, 

(d) Gauri, (e) Varali, (f) Saurashtra, (g) Kalyani, (h) Sahana, 

(i) Kannada, (j) Nat a, (k) Surati and (1), Huseni.. "Sami Ninnu 
Vegme Todi Themmanddhira" is the sahitya for this piece. 

8. The ashtraga malika of Vadivel Nattuvanar beginning with the 
phrase "Pannagadrisa Sankara" in Rupakatala may be said to be^a 

Purna Ragamalika since it satisfies all the above requirements of 
a full blown Ragamalika. The sequence of the ragas are (l)Sankara- 
barana, (2) Kambhoji, (5) Neelambari, (4) Bhairavi, (5) Todi, 

(6) Surati, (7) Ahiri, (8) Bhibhas. There is a profusion of svr.ra- 
ksharas especially in the. complementary passage. 

SrSndpdmpPmg rSnsrgnpdn 

Sa ra sanguni madapatava nusarasa regu purikone 

The violoma chittasvara of one rupaka tala avarta of each of the 
ra w a brings out the raga bhava readily. There is a sahitya for 
all svara parts. 

9. The Ragamalika " Pannage- ndra Gaya no " of Swati Tirunal has got 
the sane data but there is a no sahitya for any of the chitta- 

svaras. 

10. The Raganalika " amba Ninnu Vera nanmiti " is set in 9 ragas by 
Chinni Krishna Pasa and does not possess Chittasvaras but the 

raga nrudra occurs in each section. Recently appropriate Chittas- 
varas are added by the late Kalidas Nilakanta .Iyer and popularised. 

11. " Nitya Kalyani " Ragamalika is in 8 ragas by Seetha Rama Iyer 
in Rupaka tala. There is a chittasvara at the end of each 

sahitya part and at its end the pallavi is reverted to after sing¬ 
ing the complementary passage in the original pallavi raga. While 
concluding a viloma chittasvara is sung and then the pallavi is 
taken. This piece is set in (1) Kalyani, (2) Sankarabharana, (3) 
Todi, (4) Kambhoji, (5) Nayaki, (6) Bhairavi, (7) Mohana, 

(8) Bupala. 

% 

12. The Ragamalika "Arabimanam" in Adi by Tarangambadi Panchana 
dayyar is set in 12 ragas, each Kandika or part consisting of 

4 ragas. The svaras added at the end of the 4th avarta are in 
the Viloma Krana. At the end of each Kandikai the original pallavi 
raga sahitya "Arabimanam" is 3ung and concluded. 
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13. " S imha s a nas t ha i t he " is a ragamalika in 4 ragas (1) Saurashtre 

(2) Vasantha, (3) Surati and (4) Maclyamavati by Muthusvany 

Likshitar. He has added only chittasvaras at the end of eac! 
of the piece. 

14. "Sananthan" is a Chatur Ragamalika by Svati Tirunal Mafeara;.,'. 
in Rupaka tala. The ragas figuring there in are (1) Kama! 

manohari, (2) Hamsadvani and (3) Revagupti and (4) Suddhatarc.ii; ini 

15. Chatur raga Ranjani Malika is by Tanjore Sankara Iyer in 
Rupaka tala in the ragas - (1) Ranjani, (2) Sri ranjani, 

(3) Hegaranjani and (4) Janaranjani. At the end of each chittas- 
vara of that raga section, the chittasvara of the pallavi raga 
ib sung and then the pallavi sahitya is taken. 

16. The chatur raga malika of the quart rained poetry of Namaalvr.r 
beginning with the phrase "Varna Madangal" set to tune by 

Tanjoro Tyagarajan in the following 4 ragas; (1) Mohana, (2) Konada 

(3) flansadvani and (4) Surai is popularised at the present day. 

17. Similarly, some four if the Tirukkural couplets are tuned to 
Ragamalika patterns by Mayuraia Vigwanatha Sastrigal in four 

ragas and popularised in modern concerts. 

Thus we see that the chatur raganalikas are a variety of simple 
ragamalikas set in a minimum c^f 4 ragas. This is an attempt" in 
recent days. 

18. The Resay Ashtaragamalika of Ponnaiah Pillai "Karviriyun 
solai" in Jampha tala is a masterpiece with the selection f 

eight desya ragas. They are; (1) Darbnr, (2) Kanada, (3) Athene, 

(4) Hanirkalyani, (5) Khamas, (6) Pharaj, (7) Bohag, (8) Sur J 

At the end of the Sahitya in each raga we find a Chittasvara on 
brings the Ragabhava in a nutshell. At the end of the last snnr V 
raga chittasvara, a solkattu svara passage is added and then "do 
3olkattu in the original pallavi raga, Darbar i3 sung and there 
after the pallavi sahitya is rendered and concluded. This is a 
most modern type of the Ragamalika. 

19. Set of Raganalikas: 

(1) The Dhina raga malika in 8 ragas by the Late lamented 
Prof. S ambanoo rt hy. 

(2) The Pakshanalika in 15 ragas and 

(3) The Nakshatra Ragamalika in 27 ragas. 

In the above three, the total number of ragas are defined by the 
name of the Ragamalika itself. 

20. The Murchanakaraka Melaraganalika by Late Prof.Sanbannirthy 
set in 7 ragas namely (1) Dhanyasi, (2) Vasantha, (3) Mohana 

(4) Nabomani, (5) Pantuvarali, (6) Saranga and (7) Madhyaiiavat:. 
is a ragamalika giving the list of ragas derived by the applico - 
ion of Grahabhedan or Modal shift of tonic for all the 72 mela 
ragas indicating the list of sterile ragas as well. The learned 
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musicologist has taken the r.iela ragas of every two chakras and sot 
them in a particular raga'. Thus 6 ragas are taken for 6 secti ns 
and the list of all the names of.the 122 derived nclakarthas find 
a place in the course of the sahitya of the composition. The 
concluding part is set in 1 ladhyanavati raga. The language of the 
entire composition is every simple. 

21 . The Ranayana Raganalika by Swati Tirunal "Bavayami Raghu 
Raman" Is set in 7 ragas in Rupaka tala - (1) Saveri, 

(2) Nainkurinji, (3) Dhanyasi, (4) Mohana, (5) Mukhari, (6) Purvr. 
kalyani and (7) Madhyanavati c mprising the seven Kandas of Ennnyan -. 
he chittasvara at the end of each sahitya passage, a complementer: 
ssage uf svaras and a viloma svaras - all those make the ragana- 
. ika very beautiful and brilliant. 


22 . basavatara Raganalika of Swati Tirunal is another raganalika 
in 10 ragas in Adi tala in the sane style. The beginning 
phrase is "Kanalajasya". 


23. The Chaturdasa Raganalikas "Sri Visoanathan" in Rupaka tala 

is one set in 14 ragas commencing with (1) Sriraga, the other 
ragas are (2) Arabi, ( 3 ) Gauri, (4) Nata, (5) Gaula, (6) Mohana 
followed by half avarta viloma chittasvaras with sahityas for the:, 
and then the pallavi is reached. The charana starts with (7)So! a, 
(8) Lalitha, (9) Bhairavan, (10) Saranga, (11) Sankarabharana, 

(12) Kambhoji, (13) bevakriya, (14) Bhupala. As in the case of 
Anupallavi, the later part of the charana the half avarta vil : ; 
chittasvara together with its sahitya is sung and then the pallavi 
"Sri tisvanathan" is taken up and concluded. 


24. 108 Ragatala nalika by Ranaswany bikshitar is a selection of 

108 ragas beginning with Nata raga, in bhruva tala. The 
Ragatala nalika is a masterpiece and begins with the phrases 
" Fata kadi vidya bhruva nuga". 


25. Sapta Raga Talanalika by Ponnaiah Pillai. In this, the I-Soc- 
tion is Todi raga bhruva tala, II Purvakalyani - Matya tala, 

III Bhairavi - Rupaka tala, IV Kalyani - Jhampa,-V Kambhoji - Tri- 
puta, VI Mukhari - Ata and VII Varali in Eka tala. There is a 
chittasvara at the end of each Ragatala part. At its conclusion, 
there is a viloma chittasvara in Eka tala and finally the pallavi 
Todi raga, bhruva tala passage is rendered. 

26. 72 Melaragamalika of Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer in Sanskrit starts 
with Sriraga "Pranatharthi Hnra prabho Murare" as prayer to 

the Lord of Tiruvayyaru. Then it proceeds systematically from 
Kanakangi - the I Malaraga in the 72 nela scheme to Rasikapriya 
the 72nd nela. It is atwo lined music set to each melaraga with 
the Raganudras aleng with two lines of chittasvaras followed by a 
passage of Solkattu. This longest composition is a rarity in 
Karnatic music and is tinged with full raga bhava. The language 
is of a devotional character. 

27. The Raganalika baru; "Jayajaya Gokula pala" cf Narayana 
Thirtha’s Tarangini originally set in Kurinji raga has been 

set in a Raganalika pattern by Tiruvottiyoor Tyagayyar with 
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chittasvaras and complementary passages attached at the one of 
each sahitya. There is no raga nane found in the sahitya ana h^ncu 
the necessity of introducing a svara passage of that ra : -a. ibis 
is set in (1) Bhairavi, (2) Athana, (3) Kanbhoji, (4) halyani r i . 

(5) burnti. At the end of each svara passage in that raga, tnere 
is a fine complementary passage of the I raga whic is sung anr. 
then the pallavi is reverted to. 

28. The Ra-analika pattern has been handled in sene pallavis 
-also, 'in the sahitya, the Raga Hudra figures in the two 

halves of the Adi tala avarta. The sahitya is in 2 Adi tala avar- 
tas and thus the introduction of four raga names and the music 
is set in the respective four ragas. 

" Sankarabharanai Azhai todi Vadi 
Kalyani Darbaruklcu" 

is the full sahitya of this Raganalika Pallavi. It has to be care¬ 
fully handled. This pallavi was popularised by Lat Ariyakudi 
Rananuja Iyengar and has Cone to stay because it has a high enter¬ 
tainment value. Singing of Niraval and Kalpana svaras in the res¬ 
pective ragas and at the sane tine, to bring out the Iiagasvarupr. 
within half of the avarta requires a connand and a grip of the 
raga. 

29. Pallavi in the Raganalika type, are also attempted. Hero the 
original raga of the pallavi itself is changed at the one. t 

singing the Kalpane.svaras . Sometimes reverting to the original 
pallavi raga also is attempted. 

Thus we see that the Raganalika fern occupies a prominent 
place in Karnatic nusic concerts. Students of Music are very me: 
benofitted by practising then. It creates alertness while render¬ 
ing and at the sane the it serves as a feast for the ears of the 
listeners. 

Now, a rare Raganalika in Tamil by Tanjore Ponniah Pillai 
set in Eight Rosya ragas in Jhanpa tala shall be presented beginn¬ 
ing with the sahitya - "Karaviriyun solai" As said above, it^is 
a i)csya ashta Raganalika. Please note the solkattu at the one. of 
the composition which gives a high entertainment and academic value. 
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II A L I K A S 


by 

S.R.Janakiraraan 


All music is either creative or recitative. No doubt in 
;ense one implies the other also. Though the creative music is 
that which is created rather flows out of the fertile imaginatic; 
of the performer on the spur of the moment without any previous 
thought or preparation, recitative music definitely implies creat¬ 
ive faculty of a very high order on the part of the composer. It 
■oay only be said that in the latter case it may be the product of 
the conscious effort in the composer. But the fact cannot also be 
ignored that there have been spontaneous out-pourings of brilliant 
and at the same time soul-stirring compositions from the composers 
cf an abnormally divine calibre—Thyagayya, Shyaraa Sastry and 
Muthuswamy Reekshitar. Raga Malikas as set concert musical forms 
can never belong to this category. Singing of Kalpanaswaras in a 
chain of different ragas to a chosen Pallavi in art music concerts 
and singing of slokas, virattams and padyams in a chain of diffe¬ 
rent ragas all belong to Manodharma raga mali^a, but is it so 
necessary to reckon them as such. Though thousand and one things 
may be taken to mean in common parlance still it is quite in keep¬ 
ing with the technical understanding of the art, Ragamalika must 
and should refer only to that particular type of composition having 
certain discernible features gathered out of a broad analysis. 
Reducing to minimum requirements a Kalpitha Ragamalika may stand 
for any set composition having the different sections in different 
ragas. A few other characteristics may or nay not be found ir one 
or many of the type. Here it rather looks superfluous to class! 
fy the Ragamalikas as per the contemporaneous view under two nut;: . 
(1) Purna lakshana Ragamalika, (2) Apurna Lakshana Ragamalika. 

Ragamalikas are of different types. There are simple Raga¬ 
malikas and also those of a very complicated pattern satisfying 
all the possible requirements therein. It is hardly possible to 
come across the so called Purna lakshana Ragamalika a type referr¬ 
ed to above having the different section in different Ragas, with 
the Raga nudras incorporated, with a Chittaswara, a Hakutaswara 
or a complementary swara passggc in the pallavi raga or say the 
opening Raga of the song, a string of Viloma chittaswara in the 
ragas to bo sung in the reverse order and Sahitya for all the above. 
Perhaps the one such instance is 'Pannagadrisa Sankarabharana' . 

A duplicate set-up cf the famous Ragamalika 'Pannagendrasayana' 
of Swathi Tirunal but with the text or Sahitya in Telugu, this 
Telugu duplicate is given in 'Gayaka Siddhanjanam* part-II as 
mentioned by the great late Prof .Sambamoorthy. Are all the other 
Ragamalikas, Apurna Lakshana ragamalikas then? Still if one wants 
to retain such a classification it would be redesigned 'Bahvansa 
Ragamalika', 'Kwachidansa Ragamalika'. However, Ragamalikas cons¬ 
titute Musical Panorama of quick moving scenes rather aural in 
perception. 
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Evolution and History ; 

The Snngeotha Ratnakara of Sarngadeva written in 13th cent, 
>.C, easily serves as the Beacon light in the musical literature. 

The ratnakara is more a digest than a text. It throws a flood of 
light on the music of the ancient and medieval periods. It is the 
one treatise enough by the study of which one can get a thorough 
:r^sp of the theory and practice of music of the previous era. 
Rightly did the late I'r.Raghavan denarkate the entire literary his¬ 
tory of music of the S<uth with the Sangeetha Ratnakara as the bi- 
fucating point and wrote his compendium on earlier and later 
Sangeetha literature. 

Except on the fifty ragas which Vidyaranya described in his 
'Sangeetha Sara’ the 'Sangeetha Sudha' represents but a recast of 
the 'Sangeetha Ratnakara’ . The Chaturdandi Prakasika, no doubt, 
calmly ignored the antiquated portions in most of its chapters, 
but fell back upon the Ratnakara for its ’Geetha’ and ’Prabandha' 
and probably also tala chapters. Many other works in like manner 
drew considerably on the Ratnakara, even as the Ratnakara itself 
but versified and reproduced large portions of chiefly Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on the ’ITatya Sastra' (Abhinava Bharati) and 
'Nanyadova's 'Bharata Bhashya' or 'Saraswati Hrudayalankaras'. 

The Saramritha of Tulaja is no exception and it also repoduced lar¬ 
go portions of both the Ratnakara and the commentary thereon by 
'Chatura Kallinatha'. 

The note-worthy feature of the 'Prabandha' cheaper of the 
baramruta, is that besides the Ratnakara the work of 'Pundarikp 
Vithala' is used here. At some places here, the Ratnakara as w.-m . 
with additions and alterations by probably Vittala is reproduce 
pp 144-5, there is reproduction of verses from pp 75-76 of the 
' Chr-turdandi Prakasika' . On Prabhandangas, Svara, Biruda, Pada, 
Tenaka, Pata etc. On pp. 147-9, 152, the Vittaliya is used. The 
distinction in connotation between the words 'Geeta' and 'Prabau 1 ^ 
in which connection refer;nee is made to the expression 'Chatur¬ 
dandi' and its promulgator 'Gopala Eayak' found on pp.153 of the 
baramruta is taken from the 'Chaturdandi Prakasika' p.75. 

The text of the Saramruta is of help to an under-standing of 
Venkata makhin's 'Chaturdandi Prakasika' which is used and quoted 
by Tulaja more than once. Venkatamakhim says that he dealt with 
the ragas, 55 in number, for which Tanappa composed Geeta, Thaya 
and Probhanda and indicated also their alapa and a characteristics 
of Venkatanakhin's work is that, he devoted separate chapters to 
Geeta, Prabandha, Thaya and Alapa. There was also 51-5 of the 
Prabandha appear to from part of the tern - Chaturdandi. All this 
was there but still one could not be sure what exactly the term 
Chaturdandi which Venkatanakhin offered to illumine in his work, 
that the expression Chaturdandi means the composite of four 'Manije 
station' of the raga viz.,Geeta, Prabandha, Thaya and Alapa is 
made expressly clear by the text of Tulajn's Sangeeta Saramruta 
whero, at the very opening of his treatment of the Ragas, Tulaja 
- says that in the case of Raga ho will illustrate from the old 
Chaturdandi comprising Geeta, Alapa, Thaya and Prabandha. 


Ill 


A' cnkatanakhin says in his Prabandha chapters that though the 
words Geeta and Prabandha as such nay appear to aean the sane thing 
viz-r, a musical composition the two, in fact, differ in technical 
use as meaning two different kinds of composition and that is Such 
a distinction is not maintained, the expression Chaturdandi and 
probably the heritage left by Gopala Nail- would become meaning 
loss, for two of his four dandas are Geeta and Prabandha. This 
passage in the Chaturdandi is reproduced by Tulaja on pp.153 of 
the Saraoruta. 

The Late Dr .t .Raghavan in his stupendous contribution on the 
earlier and later Sangeeta literature in the very early volumes of 
the journals of the music akadeny while giving a brief account of 
Gopala Nayak, (later half of 13 th cent.A.D.) says he was a south 
Indian and the name also confirns it. He was taken along with 
Alladdin Khilji 1295-1315). He is said hero to have had frequent 
discussion with Amir-Khussaen poet and musician. This Gopala Naik 
was once called upon by the Sultan, his patron, instigated by a 
rival to sing the Raga Dipika, while singing which in neck-deep 
water in Jarnuna, fires shot up and. sonsuned him. 

The Chaturdandi Prakasika mentioning him twice from where wo 
have to suppose that he was most renowned in the singing of Chatu¬ 
rdandi in Geeta, Al.apa, Thaya and Prabandha which word also he must 
have popularised. Perhaps Gopala Naik was also called by the word 
Chaturdandi. Kallinatha very most earlier than Venkatamakhin 
quoted a passage in the name of Gopala Naik from which it is clear 
that he wrote sane treatise besides having been unrivalled master 
in the practice of the art. The meaning of the passage is not 
very clear. It aiipears that Kallinadha's reference makes Gopala 
Naik as having composed songs, songs of the Raja Kadamba type. 

Now who this Gopala Naik is nothing i 3 known practically and 
what little we know is derived from two stray references to one of 
his compositions by Kallinadha. But that little is so wonderfully 
su -SS es t-*- VG °f the man's greatness the Mr.K.V.Ranachandran was 
tempted to explain it here. Gopala was a musical architect and 
lixe a colossal temple in sound. Like those naneless builders and 
carvers in stone and bronze of Indian past, Gopal has been consi¬ 
gned to oblivion his name lingers only in Kallinatha's reference 
and Venkata Makhin's allusion. 

Commenting on a music form called Raga Kadambaka, Kallinadha 
following Sarangadeva describes a variety called Swastika make up 
of four meters and four Talas with a new raga for each foot or 
half verse or tala or metre. The next class called 'Nandyavarta' 
had eight metres, eight talas and an appropriate number of ragas. 

The next class called 'Branaree' was made up of 32 metres, 32 talas 
and an appropriate number of ragas. ICallinadha calls this a Maha 
Prabandha^and it would appear that though this music form employed 
a multitude of Talas and Metres, it found employment for even a 
greater multitude of ragas and if the composer optionally requisi¬ 
tioned additional ragas it was reckoned a merit and not a fault, 
were the most important feature of this* class of compositions the 
reason why this form cane to be called Rava Kadambaka and not 
Tala Kadamba nor Vritta Kadambaka. 
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These 32 talas comprised 32 independent compositions (Praba- 
ndhas) ' ith all the six essentials or optionally with less, in 
1 roperly patterned sections bridged over by passages of swara or 
' ona or Pata. Pata again was derived from the Pataha of two kinds 
the Uclukka, the three Pushkaras, the conch, the cymbal and a host 
of minor instruments, each with a syllabic language of its own. 
dhc composer could also draw upon instrumental forms and formulae 
from the vast ensemble of stringed instruments. In the direction 
£ rhythma and Ragas the entire repertoire of marga and dcsi songe- 
ethn were at the composer's disposal. He had likewise an entire 
armoury of metres as modified to suit musical expression to choose 
from. He could in addition compose in Gadya Prom as well. 

It is not unlikely that the Ruga Kadanbaka was Gopala Nayaka' 
magnum (.pus for his famous contest at Delhi. If it werc indeed so. 
It looks as if Gopala challangod Allandin through Music to smash 
this colosal temple in sound. He could, as he had broken countless 
others in stone. It would certainly have taken six sittings as 
mentioned by the Raga Darpan. The name of his first tala is sugg¬ 
estive of the easy mastery and self-confidence of one who had 
known the Truth called Sangeeta in all its entirety. Gopala Nayak, 
we are told created his opening song in two halves in Malavasri - 
Rgga and Sinhanandana Tala. 

Gopala Nayaka's soend song was in Velavali Raga, Darpana 
tala, lacked the pada but had all the other five essentials. Thu 
Third song was in Dhanasri and lacking birudas, had the other 
five essentials. A prabandha in the Grama Raga - Revagupta and 
Kudukka tala was part in this great composition which Kallinadha 
refers to in defining the kudukka tala. 

Prom the fragmentary descriptions above one could visualis- 
what a mighty, almost superhuman feat it was to have improvised 
song in such proportion, involving not only extraordinary gifts 
compositions but also reservoirs of knowledge of theory and art ~ , 
all their ramifications, ancient and modern. If there ever was r 
rusical superman Gopala Nayaka was one. If an audience of modem 
vidwans and scholars both northern and southern could not follow 
a description of this fragment of this raga Kadanbaka with olabo- 
rate explanation, one wonders how much of it, a foreigner, like 
• iir Khusuru would have understood to have been able to imitate 
even after listening to it surreptitiously from under Allauddin's 
throne and how exactly a quaval and a Tarana would have so-unded 
against this marvellous edifice of Gopala's creation especially 
when Khussru admits that a foreigner could not duplicate a simple 
Indian raga even after forty years. 

Ranamatya who flurished a little later than Kallinadha and 
wrote his Siwara^ Melakalanidhi in 1550 A.D. was a reputed Vaggoyak 
kara. He was an Ubhayakara or Dhata Mathukara and was known as 
Bhayakara Ranamatya. It is reported in the prefatory chapter of 
his work that he had been profusely rewarded by his royal patron 
with ear-ornaments etc., after hearing his- compositions Raga Kadanba 
and other Prabandhas like Panchataleswaran, Sriranga etc,, etc. 
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The raga nalika need not necessarily be traced only to that 
particular composition known as Raga Kadanbaka of the medieval i 
literature. Of course, specific mention is made of Raga Kadanbaka 
along with one other composition Talanarva. After enumerating the 
xfferent Prabandhas which admit of only one variety say the 'Hodi- 
nee Jathi Prabandha, Anandini Jathi Prabandha' so on and so forth, 

Aonkatamakhin ennumerates Some Prabandhas like Haya Leela, Gaoa 
mecla admitting of two typos i.e., Taravali and heopani. Dwipadi 
Dwipalike and Vruttha admitting of Bhavani Jathi and Taravali, Ghat 
Prabandha of the dual types of Deepani and Bhavani. Similarly 
Talarhava and Raga Kadanbaka nay be any one of the five Jathi" pra¬ 
bandhas. But as our bad luck would have it the prabandha chapter 
of the ' Chaturclandi Prakasika' is incomplete so far as the availa- 
bol editions of the text take us. The Sangeetha Saraorita of 
Tulaja helps us in no way better. Hence so far as the Raga kadan¬ 
baka is concerned only the contribution of Gopalanayak helps us 
positively to understand what it is. 

New to turn back to the question whether the raga Kadanbaka 
is alone the parallel to the modern Raga Malika, the description 
of Sriranga and Umatilaka (Prabandha) Prabandhas as offered by 
Venkata Makhin, would prove that the prabandhas mentioned above 
have also stood not only for Ragamalika but also for Raga tala 
nalikas Sriranga Prabandha has four sections each section having 
beon set to a different Raga and a different tala. The first half 
of every section constitutes the Udgraha and the second one Dhruva. 
At the conclusion of every Khandika Padaprayoga must be there. 
Though Abhc-ga is absent, in the fourth section towards the end 
ther^- must be the explicit mention the author, the person on whom 
the prabandha is sing and the specific name, of the Prabandha 
through the medium of Pada. This is an Anirvyuktha Prabandha. 

Umatilaka Prabandha has only three sections, each section sot to a 
different raga and a different tala. At the conclusion of every 
section Biruda must figure. The rest of the lakshanas are the san 
as those prescribed for Sriranga Prabandha. Both are Medinee 
<Jathi Prabandhas. 

The list of kaganalikas of the Deekshitar school as given in 
notation in appendix-I of the Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini of 


Vaggeyakara: 

Sri Muthuswani Dikshitar 

—do— 

Sri Ramaswamy Dikshitar 
—do— 

—do-— 

Sri Subbarana Dikshitar 

—do— 

—do— 

—do— 

—do--* 


ouooarama neoKsnixarf 


Name 

1. Sri Viswanathan 

2. Purnachandra Bimba 

3. Sivanohana Sakti 

4. Manasa Veritarula 

5. Nee Sari Lerani 

(Navaratnaraganalika) 

6. Garavanu 

(N avaratnaragamalika) 

7. Kaninchina Kalavati 

8. Valapu Meori 

9. Mana Thodi 

10. Vanitaro 


Tala 

Adi 

Rupakan 

Adi 

Rupakan 

Trisra 

Eka 

Rupakan 

TrisraEka 

Rupakan 

Adi 

Adi 
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11. Natakadi Vidyala 
(Ragat al amal ika) 

12. Vedukato 

13 . Priyarauna 

14. Samayamide 

15. Ee Kanakambari 

16. En&ukuraa 


Bri RamaswamyDikshitar 


Rupakam 
Trisra Eka 
Adi 

Adi-Dhatu 

Mathu 

Rupakam 


Sri Subbararaa Dikshilar 
—do— 

Sri Ramaswamy Dikshitar 
Sri SubbaramaDikshitar 
Sri Krishna Kavi 
Sri Subbarama Dikshitar 


Notes on some select Ragamalikas including those of 
the Dikshitar School ; 

1. Simhasana Sthite: Chaturagamalika - Rupakam 

Sri Muthusvami Dikshitar. 

This is as given in Piskhitar Keertanamala not found in the 
list of 16 Ragamalikas given in notation Appendix-I of Sangita 
Sampradaya Pradarsini of Subbarama Dikshitar. This is a simple 
Ragamalika in four Ha,,as, Sourashtra, Vasanta, Surati and Madhya- 
mavati. No Raga nrudra is found. This has just a Chittiswara at 
the conclusion of every Raga is four Avarthas. The other features 
are absent. 

2. Purnachandra_Bimba» Shadragamalika - Rupakam 

Sri Muthuswami Dikshitar 

Ragas figuring are one Puma Chandrika, Narayani (as the 
Janya of 29th mela), Saraswati Manohari (as the Janya of 29th 
mela), Suddha vasanta, Hamsndwani, Nagadvani, Ragamudra has been 
incorporate a. There is a Chittaswara for each raga. The other 
features are absent. 

3. Sri_Yiswanadham_Bhajaham Chaturdasa Ragamalika - Adi 

Sri Muthuswami Dikshitar 

This is a classical instance of a Ragnmalika in the ragas. 
The ragas are Sriraga, Arabi, Gowri, Nata, Gowla, Mohana, Sama, 

Laiita, Bhairava, Saranga, Sankarabharanam, Kambhoji, Devakriya, 
Bhoopaia. 

The composition has got the regular division of pallavi, 
anupallavi and charana. The pallavi consists of the first two 
ragas Anupallavi, the second four ragas (3» 4, 5. 6) and the 
Charana the remaining eight ragas. There are two avarthas of 
S&hitya for each Raga. The secohd nvartha is sometimes sung to 
folfeggio and then the sahitya. There is also the practice of. 
singing only the sahitya. The second avartha gives an impression 
of Madhyamakala. In raga Mohana, the two avarthas are arranged 
as first half avartha, then one full avartha and again another 
half avartha to set the viloma order in action. Gowla, Sankara 
bharana and Devakriya have only one and half avarthas. 

The raga names have so dexterously been woven into the 
texture of the sahitya. In most of the places it is beautifully, 
the Soochita Ragamudra. After singing the last raga i.e., 14th 
raga in the charana there is the rendering of half avarthas in 
all the fourteen ragas in the Vilomakraraa and the composition is 
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finally concluded with the singing of the Pallavi. The pratir.wdh?. 
mudra occurs in the very opening section of the song, huthusw-: 
Dikshtiar casually alludes to one Vaidyalinga Mudaliar in this 
ragamalika, a great connoisear and patron. 

4. 72 Ilela ragamalii.a of Mahavaidyanadayyar ; 

Originally there was only the Mathu or Sahitya for this 
ragamalika in praise of Uortal by one poet Lavani Venkata Kao in 
the court of Sakharain Saheb. The sahitya was replaced by Hahn 
v aidyanadayyar in Sanskrit in the praise of Lord 'Pranatartihara' 
of Tiruvaiyar. 

This ragamalika consists of regular section of Pallavi, 
anupallavi, charana. The pallavi and anupallavi are in Sriraga 
and the charana in the 72 melas, adopting the Kanakangi - Ratnangi 
nomenclature. At the conclusion of the anupallavi there is the 
bristling 'solkattaswara' after singing which the pallavi is taken 
and sung. And the first part concluded. In the charana each mela 
rather raga has two avarthas of Sahitya followed by one avartha of 
Chittaswara in the said raga, after singing whicn that section is 
concluded. Then a half avartha svara is there in the self-same 
Raga,.while the second half avartha is in the succeeding raga 
After singing every two chakras the pallavi raga is again taken and 
sung, perhaps to counteract the vivadi effect by the most auspecious 
Sriraga. 

Mahavaidyanadayyar has shown his shrewd sense of practical 
intelligence in presenting the so called vivadi combination. The 
two swaras which are vivadis to one another have been set apart 
from one another. Seldom do they occur contiguously or conss— 
quotively except very rarely which rather cannot be avoided. 

This absolutely scrupulous observance has thus made this Raga¬ 
malika a practically sound entity. It is in every sense a lakshya 
lakshana praband-ha. 

5. Sri_Ramana_Padmanayana; Shoshasa Rngamaliics of Tiruvattiyur 

Tyagayyar - Adi. 

The 16 ragas are; Fata, Gaula, Arabhi, Varali, Sriraga, 
Ritigaula, Narayanagaula, Sriranjani, Kedara, Bogada, Athama, 
Rasanta, Anandabhairav, Sahana, Yadukula kambhoji, Swati. 

The composition is not demarlcated into different sections 
like pallavi, anupallavi and charana. Each raga is of the length 
of two avarthas. There is no other note-worthy feature in this 
Ragamalika. 

6. Ragatalamalika - Pesi Suladi of Annamacharya. 

This is one Suladi in Tolugu. It is designated as desi 
Suladi. The word Suda is itself Dosya meaning geeta. Though in 
Kannada it is Suluhadi suggesting an easy path for not only attain¬ 
ing iioksha but also the required proficiency in music. 

This is the only Suladi of Annamacharya brought to light 
so far. It is set in the Suladi saptha talas in order. Suladi are 
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gonerally Talamalikas. But this is 
employed ares i. Malavigoula 

2. Ramakriya .. 

3 . Varali 

4. Bhouli 

5. Padi 

6. Nata 

7. briraga 


a ragatalamalika. fhe ragas 

., Phruvatala > 

.. Manthatala 
.. Rupaka 
.. Jaiiipa 

. . Triputa or Trivida 
.. Adda 
.. Ekatali 


The rasas and talas have specifically been mc-ntionea in tn 
copper plates. The music, originally has irrevocably been loou. 

A humble attempt has been made to set this desi sulaui o 
to music by thJ writer of this article and presented at the rn.eic 
Akademy Annual conference held in December 1979. 

The theme of Sahitya is a simple outlay of hayaka, Nayaki- 
bhava. Every section has nudra cither directly or in some form. 
There is no Raga nudra etc. The Suladi has a v-akya which io 
rather unusual. 

7 . S ivamohana_Sakthi; Adi - Ramaswami Pikshitar. 

The ragas figuring in this ragamalika arc rlohanam, Bhairavi, 
Sankarabharanam, Sam, C-owri, Athana, Kannada, Jlaruva, 

Omkari, Kusseni, Padi, Sahana, Saranga, Keraa, layaki, h 

Yamuna Halnhari, Yasantha, Karnata, ^rurashtra, iota, atcO.il, 
Laita, Yarali, Ahiri, Punnagavarli, Balahamsa, Madyamavaoi, j>1u. 
ravi,' Anandabhairavi, Puri,' Manirangu, Eesamanohare, BrindaVe,, , 
Saranga, Ritigcvla, Purnachandrika, Devaknya, Natanaxajan-, 
Megharangi, Ilameeru (42) in all. 

It is worthy of note to find the Raga damoer Kalyani being 
also known as Hamvecra. The incorporation of the raga names -m 
something marvellous finding natural blend with the sahitya. 

8 . Ma-nasa Veritcrulu; Ramnswani Dikshitar - Rupa.kam 

Savori, Ahiri, Sankarabharanam, Mukhari, Husseni, xsi.Lanr.r 3 ., 
Bogada, Kedara, Kalyani, Todi, Gowri, Data, Mohana, Sahana (14) 
ragas has Chittaswara in each raga. 

9 . Garavanus Subbarnna Dikshitar - Rupakam - Navaratnamalika. 

"kalvani. Saveri, Todi, Athana, TToelanbari, Manirangu, _ 
Kambhoji/Mukhari, ilohana with Guruguhamudra, Chittaswara vnm 
sahitya. No Mukutaswar. 

Note on Garuvanus, In Garavaou a fine piece of Sf^ir^for 
9 ragas, at the end of every section there is a chittaswara foi 
four avarthas of swaras with sahitya. After singing the terminai 
ra - a string of vile ma sahityas m the ragas to be sung ih the 
reverse ordo? anc the pal lav i is sung and the composition conclud¬ 
ed. Another noteworthy' feature of this ragamalika consists ,x tj- 
fact that after singing the chittaswara in the different rogo th- 
particular portion of the concerned raga having the raga 
taken and sung and this section concluded. 
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10. Ragatalanalika; Composed by liana sv ami I) Iks hit ar in honour cf 
Venkata Krishna Mudaliar alias Chinnaiah Mudaliar. 

A liberal patron of learning and of the fine arts, Hagatala 
malika. In addition to - 


1 . Nata 

• • 

Lhruva 

2 . Goula 

• • 

Mathya 

3 . Varali 

• • 

Rupaka 

4. Bhouli 

• * 

Jampe 

5 . S aranganat a 

• • 

Triputa 

6 . Sriragam 

• • 

At a 

7 . Arabhi 

• • 

Eka 

8 . Laiita 

% • 

halita 

9. Ramakriya .. 

• • 

Lakshanatala 

10. Sana 

• • 

Ratiieola 

11 . Sankarabharanam 

• 0 

0 ay a 

12. Manirangu .. 

• • 

Darpana 

13. Malavasri .. 

• • 

Ra 3 achudamani 

14 . Padi 

• 0 

Vadana 

15. Todi 

• • 

Ratitala 

16 . ICalyani 

• • 

Rajatala 

17. Sourashtra 

• 0 

Kejrti 

18. Husseni 

• • 

Kundara 

19 . Kannada 

• 0 

Madana 

20. Kalahari 

• • 

Kreeda 

21. Bhairavi 

• • 

Vijayanandana 

22 . Saranga 

• • 

Madi (Mati) 

23 • Kedaran 

• 9 

Ananga 

24. Hohana 

• • 

Veerr Vilcraya 

25. Kamveeru (Hameeru) 

9 9 

S irohaleela 

26 . Sahana 

• • 

Parikrama 

27. Galipantu .. 


S amp a Gwe sht amu 

28 . Jhumkarabharamari 

• • 

S ama 

29. Reetigoula 

• 0 

Simha Vikrama 

3 0. Uatanarayanai 

• 9 

Chaturcrukha 

31. Bilahari 

• 9 

Srinandana 

32. Hindola 

• • 

Vishama 

33 • Vegavahini 

• 9 

Laghuso khara 

34. Vasantabhairavi 

• 9 

Vasanta 

35. Machabhouli 

• • 

Vanamali 

36 . Saveri 

• 9 

Srikeerti 

3 7 . Punnagavarali 

9 • 

Tritecya 

38. Pantuvarali 

• • 

Antarakreeda 

39. Kambhoji 

• • 

Abhanga 

40. Kuranji 

• • 

Parvati (Luchana) 

41 . Kapi . 

• 0 

Kokilapriya 

42 . Natakur««an 3 i 

• • 

Hamsanada 

43 . rfukhari 

• 9 

Kandarpa 

44. Yamuna 

• • 

Sriranga 

45. Anandabhairavi 

• 9 

Prat apasekhara 

46 . Darbaru 

9 0 

Ragavard liana 

47. Surati 

9 9 

Lalitapriya 

48 . Nayaki 

• 9 

Srimatkari 

49 • Kedaragoula 

• • 

Vilokita 

50 . Neelambari 

9 9 

llukunda 
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. Rajavidyala 

Chaturdha (Chatus tala) 

. Kutunba (Kudukka) 

Vi jay a 

. Turanga Leela 
. Makaranda 
. Nandana 

Rnjabangala (vankeola) > 

. Yakshara 
... Kala 
. Srikara 

It is worthy cf note to bear in mint that this monumental 
composition has been set in 62' ragas (Prasiddha Rakthi ragas and 
rare Ragas) inclusive 6 f Prathama Ghana Panchaka. besides the 
~ ladi Sapta Talas, some 55 talas of the classical 108 talas have 
been employed. • 

11. Ee_kanakanbari - Subbarana Dikshitar - Aditala 

Raganga. Raganalika, 

This raganalika indexes the later Kanakambari nomenclature 
for the 72 melas. Subbarana Dikshitar has effected a few changes 
in the nomenclature for some nelas. Egs 

1. Dhwani Bhinnashadjam for Dhunibhinnashadja 

2. Va-yu Vasantabhairavi fr r Vati Vasantabhairavi 

3. Tapcvagavahini for Toya Vegavahini 

4. Matikalyani for Santa Kalyani 

It consists of Pallavi anapallavi and many charanas. This first 
6 raganga ragas arc comprised in the pallavi and anupaliavi and 
the rest in charana. In the section every raga is followed b; 
chittaswara but with no sahitya, after singing which a part of the 
sahitya of the concerned raga is taken and sung and the section 
completed. i.f the end of every chakra the section in the first 
rage, is reverted to. 

Ragamalikas of Swati Tirunal ; 

Maharaja Swati Tirunal is the author of several popular 
Ragaraolikas which include Swarajati, Varna, Keertana, Pad.a and 
SIoka. 

Pancharaga_Swarajatis 

The Swarajati beginning with the word Saras abhavadh rut a in 
Kalyani and well known as the Pancharagaswarajati as it has five 
ragas kalyani, Begada, Athana, Surati and Todi in a product of 
Sriswati Tirunal. T"is i s composed in Trisra-Triputa tala and the , 

first section has twelve ' avarthas' of which the first four 
contains the 'pallavi' and the rest have eight each. Originally 
no sahitya was available for this composition but subsequently 
the sahitya has been made available rather. It may be later inter¬ 
polation alsc . Without sahitya the' composition would have remain 
Jatisvarn. Though the Mu dr a sarasi janabha is fund in the first 
section no Raga Mudra is found any where. The last section in 
Todi commences with the words 'swnti-nripakripa' which is the 
birth star of the royal composer. 


51 . U a ry a na go ul -a 

52. Devakriya .. 

53. Begada 

54. Pavaroju 

55. Gamakakriya 

56. Ahiri 

57. Bhocpala 

58 . I ial avagoula 

59. Saindhavi .. 

60. Ramakalika 

6 1. Devagandhari. 






moo ll: of -ifelg sahitya: of the , above swaf-ajati 

14 ° fe *7 y^4yanfi ; -ayyar of, Kfisfanan- Koyll in 

hae learnt^it fron onejlahadeva Bhagavatar 

yi LI. j 1,., 111,. XH3731 IS Tli0fl . 'h-n , Id oir.rv 1_r.» r>ri 4- - 4-i« .. r _l • - 


aise,;of land fcri 
well and brist- 

« senblo &S.5T Tm.~ b ^ “andAut IfoTtSTeSSL^ato 

bint d aUthrr nt th ° ol *» •* the text that wuHS hoed 

^ nt c -°^ n i- n reverence*. Ho is giving a sahitya to the dhatu cr-n- 
Sfu- Tl fWal iiaharaja one would easily mistake it to be 

V^Po-w WS ^ hljls J lf • T , he author prefer to remain unknown could 

l! ?Sf ™tid?T? V 1 ' i; us fi"™™ Jferaneav'ara Bhagavatar who 

° nc c ' utn r of S0QU nusical compositions in Sanskrit. 

The ohomS^ variant versions of this Swarajati are also seen 
no .no roierrroi. to alone has some note-worthy features in the 
absence of Panohana in Tocli and Gandhara in SuLti. 

Varna Sunnsayaka » 

hoo w C varna °L the type of valachi of Pat nan Subrnmanyayy~r 
?S,? 5 + °? n ?° Se<l by , Svati Tirunal. But it is note-worthy chat 

?t varna Sunasayaka in Kapi raga Rupaka tala, has in 

i Etthugaca swara, a RGganalika with two - av-arthas e co in 

alyani, Kharias, vasanta and nohanan, the latter cart of the i~«t 
avaroha bcing in kapi. There is a very similar varna in the st o 
sokh^S ^ ^‘ al F avi beginning with Nee ajakshudu in praise of Kulr- 

Ittto a>o o;? ala Tirunal by Vadivclu. In its l£rt 

-htthujaea ov/ara we fmo. a raganalika passage in kalvani k^ -ibh-ii 

bSt ^ffo?1tt n fe s ThlS - -go-hilVa farlSfchittacwak 

if %Onalika.after l >liana there 

id- 


5§savatara_Ragnnalika s 

, i In ^be raganalika proper v/e have the Keertaua , Kanalai'--svn* 
S'n i% pG ' :a Pannagandrasayana’ by Swati Tirunal. The first is 

f 1 Vioh^ ?+ a J ara J^anaiika, since it deals with the ten avarthas 
• f Vishnu It has, therefore, 10 sectinis and they are in the fa-o 
banan, Btlahan, Bhanyasi, Saranga, Hadhyanavati, Athan^ K^tn- 

Mte^that th° arU ’ ; *S aIX ’ abha 4“ vl ant - Sourashtra. It is wordy rf 
note that the song begins with Hohana in keeping with the ouiot 

heroism of the Hathsyavatara and ends in Soulaeftra in mn^fra^ 
ox conclusion. The other ragas arc also sweetly chosen. The ^ 
^ of + s aranga for the terrific Narasinha is quite in kec-oin • 
with^the tradition in Kathnkali music in which the Ra-a i ufe?^ 
u'l depicting veers and roudrarasa. The tala Adi and "each sootu n 
has four avarthas,. Two for sahitya and two for swara. The second 
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avartha of swara is in Madhyamakala and the latter half is_in 
.iohana and runs through different sections. The last section hat 
four varthas more since it has swara, half avartha each in ladhy: 
iiakala all the other ragas also in the reverse order. The absence 
of Panehaaa in Natakuranji is particularly noteworthy. 

Kht Raganalika'Pannagendrasayana' is ever better known that 
'kanalajasyahruha' based on its contents it must be classed as 
re pro se nts he r dive rse feeling during the eight watohe s of the 
night in the ragas which are most suitable for the particular feel¬ 
ing. Thus it starts with Sankarnbharanam, the raga generally sung 
at day break. Between these two we have kartbhoji, Ncelambari, 
Bhairavi, Todi, Surati and l-’dana^nkriya. It is composed in the 
Rupaka tala and each section has sixteen avarthas, eight for sahitya 
and eight for swara of which the last four are in the Madhyamakala. 
The last two avarthas, the first eight of which are for sahitya as 
in the other sections of, the rest, four are for swara in Bhoopala 
in the Ohoukakala, eight are for all the ragas in the composition 
in the reverse order, that is from Bhoopala to Sankarabharanam at 
one avartha for each raga and in the Madhyamakala, and the last 
two the’contents Sankarabharanam swara. 

By the appropirateness of the ragas and the excellence of 
the Bhavas this ragamalika stands out not only as one of the best 
of Swati Tirunal's compositions but as ope of the best in ICarnatak 
music itself. 

A duplicate sahitya for Pannagendrasayana in Ielugu, presumly 
anonymous, beginning with Pannagadreesa, Sankarabharana etc., is 
found in the Telugu work Gayaka Sidcihan janam Part-II in which there 
is sahitya even for the qhittaswara, Makuta swara portions and 
viloma chittas’'ara, bristling with swara akshara beauties an xhe 
names of the ragas also occur. 

According to this, the last two sections in the song are in 
the ragas Ahiri and Bibhas respectively instead of hadanamakriya 
and ihoopalam. As for Bibhas, it is only a different in name, 
since libhas in Hindustani music is the same as Bhoopala in har- 
natak music. But as for Ahiri it is said the evidence is adduced 
also in its favour and says that the chttaswara when rendered in 
Ahiri is found to be perfect and correctly dolinates the ragabhava 
and that since the Tara shadja is touched in the chittaswara part 
of this section, the raga cannot be Fadanainakriya. The chittaswara 
goes even to Tararishabha but we can find other instances also, 
though rare of Naclanamakriya where the sanchara enters into the 
higher octave. Still it is quite possible that originally the raga 
C'f this section was Ahiri. Though this raga is not generally used 
when the raga in Sriraga. as in the case of this song, it is justi¬ 
fiable on the ground that Swati Tirunal himself has used it for tw- 
of his padas, Enancrmizhi and liana a i Dussaham. Then why ’’as Ahiri 
replaced by Nadnamakriya? The reason appears to bo this. Ev~n rww 
there are many perse ns in Triven<rum who sing this ragamalika early 
in the morning along with the Kirthanas and siokas they recite in 
their piety soon after getting up from the but]. The author could 
not have meant such a religious' purpose for it, but some how or 
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ether it acquired a significance of this kind, and, therefore, the 
necessity cf replacing Ahiri, the singing of which prohibited in 
the morning must have arisen and the melodious ahd highly devotion¬ 
al Nadanamakriya cane to he conveniently adopted. 

Hindusthani kagamnlika ; 

Among the Kindi composition of his highness there is a raga- 
nal hhrupad in Choukakala. The ragas in it are deep.. Bibhas, 
hathar, Manirang, Eman, Kannada, baranga, Guj.jari, Hindola, Atthana, 
one by am. The name of the ragas occur in the sahitya itself, 

Iln gaaal ika si okas; 


Swati Tirunal is the author of many ragamalika alokc.s also. 
They are all in praise of vishnu and the names of the ragas figure 
in them, the siokas given below are the best known among them; 

^Tr-^nzr rj r~rrf rr~7^ir rscrshrg 

A.fe'vRjB t/ 5r.r,--^*73- .frr— r —\ , 

-'irrr __ t ■ yr-x&tj-~]T / 

... •; -}!•■ 7/''T5i a rr&r? 

ijr/- spvprii >i 

v .. . 

_. v>\! ) ve- /c. .ij.’i - n i I 

' if 1 ih^rrr < 

co T~t :-p. 


Conclusion s 

V/e are, therefore, able to sec that as a composer cf raga- 
malikas, Maharaj Sv/ati Tirunal stands out prominently in the field 
of Karnatak music. He has applied it to almost all typo 3 of our 
music form and with remarkable- success. The chittasv/aras provide 
valuable Lakshyas for the ragas, and the hammy with which the 
chittaswara in each section is led on to swam of the first section 
and the naturalness with which the swara in the different ragas 
in the JLast section and woven into a continuous chain arc admirable. 
Many of these compositions are bound to be brilliant monuments f 
the creative genius of this musician monarch. 
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prevailing characteristics found not all necessarily 
in one but m different Ragamalikas ; 

The usharing of different types of ragamalikas oonposers 
note have enabled us t-> deduce certain well defined feature fourd 
not all in one but in different compositions. For that matter -g; 
cannot say that all of then constitute the Mandatory rules for the 
composition of a ragamalika. 

The notable or striking charaoteristios found in different 
ragamalikas gathered cut vf a detailed analysis of the different 
types of the compositions nay be summorised as folicwss 

1 ) Tho raganalidea may have (not should have) a pallavi, 
anupallavi and many charanas, 

2 ) The charanas would be of'the same length. Te sing the charanas 
in different Dhathu is 'naturally must' in a ragamalika. 

3) The anupalavi nay even be dispensed with if there be an anu¬ 
pallavi it mayo in the same raga as that of tho pallavi, in 

which case the length of the pallavi and anupallavi together will 
be found to be equal to the length of tho charana. 

4) Tho raga mudra nay be dexteriously interwoven into the texture 
of the sahitya without affecting the meaning. In a few insta¬ 
nces the raga mudra d-es not figure. Egg Sri Ramana Padmanayana, 
Shodasa Ragamalika, Tiruvattiyur Tyagayyar. 

5) The music of the Pallavi, anupallavi at the charana is followed 
by an appropriate chittasvara in the respective ragas. 

6 ) The chittaswara is again followed by a short complementary ovr-.rr 
passage in the pallavi raga. This bridge like complementary 

swara passage known as Makutaswara servos as a connecting link 
between the music of the anupallavi an the charana on the one 
hand, and the music of the pallavi in the other and the transition 
from the* succeeding ragas to the pallavi raga is effected in a 
pleasing manner. 

7) At the end of the composition there is a string of full avartha 
or half avartha svara passages in all the ragas but in the 

inverse order. This coloured solfa-passage sung at the end 
greatly heightens the beauty of the composition. Tho vilona 
chittaswara servos to complete the cycle in a Ragamalika. Longer 
ragamalikas are divided into section each section being an inde¬ 
pendent part. Chaturcasa Ragamalika of Muthuswami Dikshtiar 
72 mela ragamalika of Ilaha Yarn yanadayyar. 

S ahitya of Ragamalika; 

The sahitya of Ragamalika is usually of a devotional 
character. Tho sahitya nay also bo on a love theme or in praise 
of a pattron or relate to some aspect os tho science of music. 

The murehankara nola ragamalika for example is a lakshana prabandha 
and catal gues the scales derived from each of the 72 molas by 
the process of model shift of tonic. In ragamalikas which contain 
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sahitya for their chittaswaras, the sahitya for the liakuta port is 
called the Makuta sahitya. This Makuta sahitya in the pallavi raga. 
servos as a com;ion conclusion for the ideas contained in the chara 
nan and naturally leads on to tho sahitya of the pallavi. 

Egs Pannagadre sa. 

generalisation with regard to the sequence of 
Ragas t- figure in a Ragamalika % 

9. There are cases where the composer is tied down to a sir ingest 
necessity of .choosing t' a particular order irrespective of 
aesthetic consideration as for instance the 72 nolo ragamalika of 
hah a Vaidyanadayyar - 72 Raganga Ragamalika of Su’obarana Dikshitar. 


10. From the stand point of Bhava an- Raga ther- sh.-uld bo a 

naturalness in the sequence of raga'sT A feeling of abruptness 
should not bo experienced when tho transition from one raga tc 
another takes pV^ce. • It is with a view to avoid this feeling cf 
abruptness that a complemented swara passage in the pallavi raga 
called the Makuta S-nra is tfemposed. 


11. Ragas which possess one or more conripn swaras and which arc 
able to route similar or related rasas can succeed one another 
in a fitting manner. 


12. Closely allied like: 

Darbar .. Nayaki 

Bhairavi .. Man 3 i 

Yakulabharnna . . Ahiri 

Sahana .. Rwijavanti 


Keclara goula 

Bilhari 

Varali 


Na ray an a .or ul a 
Dosakohi " 
Vijayasri 


These ragas usually d- not occur one after another in a ragamalika 
with a few exception Jaiiya ragae belonging to the the same "mela. 
will not occur in succession. 


13. Rasas of diametrically opposite ragas like Atana, 
will not occur as contiguous ragas. 


-fadana: r.kriya 


Id. The minimum sized Ragamalika has 4 ragas. 

Eg: Sinhasana Sthithe - Muthuswani Dikshitar. 

The Maximum number of ragas is sometimes defined by theme chosen 
by the composer as for instance in the case of 72 mela ragamalika 
of iiahavaidyanadayyar. 72 Mela raganga Ragamalika of Subbara a 

Dikshitar. 108 Ashtotthara Setaragatalanalika f Ramaswani 
Dikshitar. 


15. In a ragamalika, the pallavi am' the last charana should be in 
auspeci'us ragas.• Ragas which can be'*sumg at all times are 

generally preferred in a Ragamalika unless the c -np -ser is obliged 
otherwise to cho 0 . 3(3 a particular set of ragas. 

16. Different Mudras figuring in Ramamalikas s 

1) Raga Ifudras A good number of Raganalikas like Sri Viswa- 
natham, 72 nela raga malika of ilaha Vaidyanadayyar - 
Pannagendrasayana. 
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2) Vaggo ynk.ara liudra; 

3) Prabandha Huarn ; Chnturdasa Raganalika - Muthusw.a li 
Dikchitar. 

4) Raja:rudrn ; (Rajaposhaka Huclra) - Sri Visvanathar-.i Bhajcshan 
(Chatur- nsa Raganalika) af 1-iuthuswani Dikshitar it nay be 
said that the conposcr casually alludes to one Vaicljjralinga 
(Mudaliar) as ccnnoiscur of music and a rich land-lord c.f 
Kushikkarai, Raganalika as a lakshya, lakshana prabandha. 

The raganalika compos it ion a massive art iusic al for;; is net 
only a lakshya prabandha of high eninenee but also a lakshana 
prabandha of noro than considerable value in as much as the 
pro so nee of the ra<;a liudra sots it rest the conflicting vices 
regarding the correct readings of the Rnga navies. Eg; As for 
instance fron Chaturdasa Raganalika of liuthuswarii Dikshitar, wc 
get to knew that the correct name of the Rage Sana not Shyana. 
Further fron Parmagadresa, it is possible to gather that the Raga 
Ahiri could als > be known as Ahari. 

Late r int c rpo lat ion % 

There have been certain Raganalika converts seme composition 
have by later interpolation been conveniently converted into 
Ragamalikas. 

E, Enakunnirupadan of A run ac hnlakav ir ay ar (Raru) 
Jayajayagokulabala of TTarayana Thocrtha - and 
Hhavayani Raghuranan of Swati Tirunal 

Forms of Raganalika ; The concept of Raganallua has lent itself 
for an easy adoption cf the other types of musical forms as well. 
There arc the Raganalikas - varna, raganalika. Swarajati, Raga 
aalika - Raru. The name of Swati Tirunal must be remembered in 
this connection. He is the Raja Veggeyakaras who has got to his 
his credit different types of compositions embodying the concept 
of Raganalika. This aspect is dealt with in detail elsewhere in 
this paper (article). 

The different stages in the growth of Raganalika fron time to tine : 

Rate Prof. Sanbanoorthy has attempted the following stages in 
the development of the musical composition raganalika from tine 
to time. 

1. The section or Khandikas being sot in different ragas. 

Eg ; Sri Ramana Pndnanayana of Tiruvattiyur Tyagayyar. 

2. The section having the Raga Mudra, in addition. 

Eg; Pitya Kalyani, Anua Ninu Ncranammati. 

3. A chittaswara in the raga of each section being incorporated. 

Eg ; Gnravanu, Pannagendrasayana, Fityakalyani. 

4. A Makuta swara in the Pal Lavi raga being incorporated. 

Eg; 'Tityakalyani, Pannage ndrasayana. 
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5 • £ he Vilona Xra)ia chittasvara. also figuring at the end. 
wityakalyani, Pannagendrasayana. 

°* a sahitya for the chittaswara and the Makuta sv/ara 

E£•. s Pannagadreesa. 


a £, e ^usually composed .in popular and short tine 
n_ .ourco like Aoi, Rupaka, and Tncra Jathi, Eka, Except in the 
xuagaoalanaiiLa of Dockshitar where not only 11 the Suladi srpth, 

V 1130 sone 55 of the classical 108 talas have boon employed 
.. nv. characteristic tempo of the raganalika is in medium tempo or 
^tl.yauakaia. i he other two namely vilamba and Dhruta been quite 

o\.t i f place fo r this grand art nusical forr.i of highly intellectual 
anc. ontertaiment value as well. uccxuai 

,hv,,-i h °- ? ' b ? Ve stages Of development it is hunbly added are net 
chrono 10 ical in scope. The 1 hhodnsara.janalika’ of Tiruvathiyur 
fPOth^Vi fiunshed later part of the 19th and fornar part 
ti^ U „fn ,D ‘ S a rn 8 a,iall ka making this first stage of its evolu- 
Ra -anoi h |vL S ? nG ^ plicated and highly classical and standard 
1 al SSS tly app0aretl on tho scene much prior to the 

i a nalf J 1 ?? 19th - La y for instance the raga tala nalika if 
7? Sri T> lk ^t or , Chaturdasaraganalika of Huthusvamy DIk3hitor 
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STUDY OP RAGAMALIKAS 


N.R; Bhuvarahan, HA, 


„ Pro^i a close study of the evolution of Ragamalika as a musical 
form m Carnatic music and as an important item in concerts (rough¬ 
ly ~or the past 200 years) one is able to conclude that it had 
assumed different hues, sacred or secular, with or without raga 
Hiuo-ras fused into the texture of sahitya, in a. set tala or different 
uaias. 'bile it was known as "Raga lladambakam" in medieval music, 

its present form 200 years ago when Rama swam i 
-/-K.ohitar (17u5-18l7) father of muthuswami Diicshitar composed 
several Ragamalikas. 

Even before the emergence of the Ragamalika as a set musical 
form with a structure like Pallavi, anupallavi and many charanas 
set to a c,efmte tala, Ragamalika.s in the sense of a garland of 
musical modes (ragas) were sung by musicians in concerts to chosen 
lyrical pieces i.e., slokas, viruttams and Padyas in Tamil, Deluge, 
or Sanskrit. These sahityas were generally taken from the Ramayana 
Bhhratam and Bagavata, Krishna Lila Tarangini" "Krishna Karnamrita” 
Larayaneeyam, tne Prabandas of Alvars, the Tevaram and Tiruvasagam 
nyms °f_Shalvite.Sa ints, and the Arutpas of Ramalingaswami. Since 
5 + ? erillna t s guidelines has limited the subject to the structure 
° x the musical form, 1 will have to exclude the mere garlands of 
ragas aiid also forms in which different tala modes are predominant. 
,r the iutter variety I hope to make some passing observations -h 
they are founa m Vamas (pada and tana) and Pallavis also by 
classic composers. 

Term Ragamalika; 

Literally Ragamalika means a garland of melodics (ragas). It 
f. . f° rt -f^rs to a regular composition, composed in the same way 
like a v arna or Keertana in the manner of Kalpita sangita. But, 

.en a musician chooses to sing a sloka or piece of poetry in 
number of ragas of his own choice, as it done in concerts at the 
ciose, Ragamalika becomes manodharma sangita giving the artist 
..reeaom of expression. In the Ragamalika which is a set piece, the 
o.iaranar.is are as many as the ragas handled by the composer. The 

ia up alia vi _ is set m the same raga as the Pallavi and" only the 

-naranam- is set m a different raga. Sometimes, it is the practice 
;°, J° include the anupallavi in the ragamalika. The anupallavi 
; nc the charanams are followed by chittaswaras in the respective 
r .gas which are rounded off by a short complementary soIfa passage 
in one same raga as the Pallavi. The connecting solfa passage helps 

th ° mu ? lc of th0 Anupallavi and the charanarn on the one hand 
ano. the pallavi on the other. Thus the transition from one raga 
to another is made smooth and easy for the ear. At the end of the 

composition a solfa passage of one or half of one avarta is sung 

ra as many ragas as the Ragamalika comprises to heighten the effect 

Siv!h1 + PK T’ ,? n ° my C .i te - th0 ^toplo of chaturdasa Ragamalika of 
Dikohitar in 14 ragas, Sri V isvanatham Bn jo ham" . 
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Choice of Ragas : 

The ragas used in the composition are chosen in such a way 
that the passage from one raga to the other does not become in 
harmonious or abruptly disturb the mood of the listeners. But, 
when ragas are so chosen as to represent different sentiments or 
emotions a complementary soIfa passage of the Pallavi called 
pallavi swam is sung at the end of each section in order to main¬ 
tain continuity. The study of ragamalikas in a systematic way 
gives the musician a command ever different ragas - the artist 
learning to change easily from one melody to another; it also pro¬ 
vides a variety of melodies to the listener. As such, it is a 
colourful item with an aesthetic value in a concert. 

Btagos in evolution ; 

The various stages in the evolution of the Ragamalika obser¬ 
ved by Prof.P.Sadbamurthy in his History of Indian Music are: 

1) The sections being set in different, ragas "Sriramana 
Padma Nayana": a Ragamalika in 16 ragas by Tiruvetti- 
yur Tyagayyar. 

2) The sections having the raga rnudra in addition to the 
different ragas. "Amba Ninnu ) eranam miti". It was 
generally sung by the late G.N.B. with Syama Krishna 
rnudra. Vie owe it to Prof.Sambamurthy who pointed out 
that its correct author was Chiimikrishna and not 
Syama Sastry. 

3) A Chitta swara and makuta swara being incorporated in 
it. An example will be "Jaya jaya gokulapala". 

! ’be makuta swara is a complimentary swara passage in the pallavi 
raga and occurs as a constant conclusion at the end of each sec¬ 
tion. This passage serves as a beautiful connecting link to the 
pallavi. The length of this passage along with that of the chitta 
swara will rc:sult in a whole number of avartas. 

4) A viloiaa Kraraa Chittasvara also figuring at the 
conclusion (as in Nithyakalyani) 

5) Vlith a sahitya for the Chittaswara and the makuta 
swara^(i.e., a makuta sahitya) an example is "Pannaga 
drisa". There is a beautiful sahitya for the vilona 
chittaswara also in this Ragamalika. 

Vasudevacharya 1 s views : 

Sangita Kalanidhi Mysore Vasudevacharyar with whom I had the 
privilege to move closely for 10 years while he was at Kalakshetra 
(a prolific composer of Raganalikas with more than 30 to his 
credit, of which only nine have been published) closely adhered to 
?■ pattern. He has written: "Ragamalikas arc generally composed 
in five or nines ragas and are known as Pancharatna Ragamalikas or 
Navaratna Ragamalikas, according to the number of ragas used. 
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In so no Ragamal ikas, the latter half of each stanza or charanr 
after it is rendered in the raga in ’which it is set, in _Diend • 
with the raga in which the subsequent charana is set. Each st¬ 
ar: rmally concludes with a chittaswara in the sane raga. 

There are also what are known as "Tala Ragaualikas” in whic 
both raga and tala vary with each sloka. In addition 'Go the 
variety that a Raganalika provides, it has another_advantage over 
ether types of compositions like a varna or a kriti. It can acc - 
; mod ate" a long text without beconing monotonous. It is for this 
reason, that descriptions of events of significance are invariably 
recorded in Ragaiaalikas. A raganalika, in short is a Knledios- 
copic song picture presenting various situations through appropri- 
te ragas . Exposition of his three Raganalikas on the musical 
. rinity and six other compositions. 

Vfith these observations let us have a closer look at some 
of the Raganalixas composed by the great masters; 

Ramaswami Dikshitar ; 

First and foremost is Ramaswami Dikshitar who has composed 
some brilliant Ragamal ika s. One is on Lord Venkata so. at Tirupati 
in 48 ragas, "Hanasa Vere tnrula" ; another an Goddess Minakshi at 
nadurai in 40 ragas. But, the ilagnum opus of his creation, the 
longest composition in Karnatic music is a Raganalika in 108 ragas 
and 108 talas (Ashtotharn - sata-raga-tala-malii-a). This composi¬ 
tion is highly significant for the employment of rare ragas and 
the seven suladi and marga talas. A peculiar feature of it is thr-e 
the ragas and talas are skillfully fused into the Telugu text , f 
the composition through double meaning (shlesha). Unfortunately^ 
wo have only a fragment of it and the available text is only up i 
the 61-st raga. 

fnthuswami Dikshitar ; 

Muthuswani Dikshitar was a varsatile composer aneg among his 
four hundred and odd compositions there, are a few brilliant. Raga- 
lalikas \;hich deserve mention. His longest one on Lord vidwanata 
composed at Kulikkarai is colled Chaturdasa Raganalika in 14^ragas. 
Vaidyalinga ifudaliar of Tiruvarur who had his estate in ICulikkari 
took Dikshitar during the festival to the shrine of Vishwanata and 
Annapurna. Here Dikshitar composed "Ehi Annapurne" is in Punnaga 
varali and also the Raganalika "Sri Viswanathan" praying the deity 
and invoking its blessing on Yaidyalingan. 

It is in 14 ragas beginning with Sri; the pallavi is in two 
ragas Sri and Arabhi, each in two lines of one avarta, the second 
being in nadhyamakala. The same technique is adopted in the nnu- 
pallavi in four ragas, Gauri, Nata, Gaula and ilohana; but at the 
end after Mohana, a vilona passage takes us through the same four 
ragas of the anupallavi and the two of the pallavi in the reverse 
order, back again to Sri raga. The charana of this piece is in 
8 ragas; Sana, Laiita, Bhairavam, Sarangh, Shankarabharana, Kambhoji 
Dcvakriya and Bhupala and these are again taken in reverse order 
in a nadhyamakala sahitya, back t the Pallavi in Sri Raga. 
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There are two other ragamalikas by him; "Dasavatara Ragannlika' 
beginning with "Madhave Mara Prtu" in ten ragas, NatagauJLa, Sri, 
Arabhi, Varali, Kedara, Vasanta, Surati, Saurashtra and Madhyana- 
vati on the ten avatars of vishu. The one*' on Devi is in four ragas 
(Saurashtra, Vasanta, Surati and Hadhyanavati). According to Late 
Drd . Raghavnn there is a tiny Ragamalika beginning with "Purna- 
chandra binbavadane" on Kanalanba of Tiruvarur whose rages are not 
known. 

Subbarana Dikshitar ; 

t Of the Ragamalikas composed by Subbarana Dikshitar author of 
the "Sangita Sampradaya Pradarshini" the one illustrating the 72 
..lelakartas, "E Kanakanbari" Adi, according to. the Vohkatauakhi 
school with words composed by his Telugu teacher, Krishna Kavi. is 
•if special importance. He has als' v composed a Ragamalika in praise 
of Jagadvira Rama Edappa Maharaja of Ettayapurau in nine ragas. 

His other ragamalikas are; "Hi Sarilerani" in Telugu (Tisra Ekari) 

■•^n Swati Tirunal Maharaja of Travancore in nine ragas; (Kalyani, 
Kamas, Begada, Maruva, Balahansa, Sahana, Yasanta, Yamuna Kalyani, 
iianirangu, Todi) "Garavanu ganna dora", Telugu varna on deity Guha 
and Bhaskar Setupati, Rr. ja of Ramanat hapura;i, a Navaratna Raganali- 
ka incline ragas in.Rupa’ka tala. Another of his long Ragamalika 
is the one "Kaninch ina Kalailati ra” on Part has ar at h i in Triplicate 
invoking his blessings on a nan : a gajapati, Maharaja ox Vijaya- 
nagaran. It is ill 32 ragas set to Tisra Eka. The ragas are; 
Kalavati, Sri, T'xli, Manchari, Kannada, Sankarabharana, Puraa- 
chanrika, Varali, Sana, Kedaragowla, Kamas, Maruva, Kami, Sahana 
Mohana, v nsanta, Saveri, Kuranji, Saranga, Kalyani, Kanbhcji, P-. v 
varali, Arabhi, Ahiri, Gaula, Nata, Yanunakalyani, Padi, Nayaki, 
Kalita, Paraz and Gauri. His ether Ragamalikas are in 4, 6 & 5 
ragas; the one on the Raja of Venkatagiri is in 10 ragas in Tisr- 
Eka tala, commencing "Priyanu Nay a me kr-ri" . 

Swati Tirunal; 

Maharaja Swati Tirunal of Travancore has composed some Raga- 
mal-ikas of which the most famous is "Pannagcndra Sayana" in eight 
ragas in Sanskrit in Rupaka tala. Another Raganalika with the sane 
varnanettu attributed to i adivelu, who adorned his court is publi¬ 
shed in "The Tanjore Quartette" in Svara Notation. The ragas of 
tno two Ragamalikas are the same (Sankarabharana, Kamboji, Neelnn- 
'ari, Bhairavi, Todi, Surati, Aliiri and Bhupalan) in the former 
while it is Bibasu in the latter. While the Swati Tirunal raga- 
:alika t doos not contain the ragamuvra fused into the sahitya, the 
other "Pannagadriaa" In Telugu has the raga nudra in each charana 
soautifully woven into it. It has exquisite swara akshara beauties 
and has sahityas for the Ghittaswaras also. While the seventh 
Kandikai of "Pannagen rasayana" is sung in Nadanamakriya by some 
musicians and dancers, instead of Ahiri one is able to knew the 
correct raga from the Telugu Raganalika, as Ahiri. 

Helaraganalika ; 

The "Helaraganalika" of Maha Vaidynnatha Aiyar is a long 
-Uaganalika in 72 melakartha ragas following the nomenclature of 
Govindacharya of "Sangrahachudamani" . "Pranatharthi-hara-prabhc. 
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pur are . In this piece, divide cl into 12 chakras of 5 ragas each 
each section i s concluded with an appropriate chittaswara in ti 
ra^-a of the section. It is followed by a small introductory Chi 
swara in the raga of the next section and the next section is th 
sung. 
in the 


It is also studded with elegant sollu-kattus, besides 
opening passage. 


en 


Of the other prominent composers of Ragamalikas arc Todi Si* 
ranayya of Tanjore whose "Fitya kalyani" , Aupaka used to be a 
favourite piece with musicians in the thirties (especially Ariya 
v^oi kananuja Iyengar) . This piece has the raga mudra v/oven intc 
its texture ver*v r>r*tfsni tr ovirx'r. 4* lnl or on :' -f . T* -T 


'Ch kandigai, the ilakutaswara of the Ra analika 
og sung before the Pallavi is taken. 


Kalyani should 


Hut hi ah Bagavathar ; 

Another prominent composer of Ragnmalikas is Harikcsanallur 
Huthiah Bagavathar, who has also composed ter itis, varnams, darus 
and Tillanas. His Pane ha Rago.nalika (..di) is in Kalyani, Bhairevi 
Kamboji, Anandabhairavi and Sri Ragan. His Sapta Raga-ialika in 
7 raga s in Adi tala on Ik. rd Siva has a beautiful end phrase 
Nanosthute" with lyrical poetic beauties. The ragas are; Yanuno 
kayam, Sri, V as ant a, Bhairavi, Panchanam, Megaranjani and Fat- 
narayani. His Navavarna Ragamalika in nine ragas beginning with 
owarnakarshana Ganapathe".is an interesting study. Each stanza 


begins « : ith the name of the Devi chakra and includes 


7aSanta, Bhairavi, Kambodi, Todi, Kalyani, Atana. 
and Sri raga with vilona chittaswara. 

Other varieties; 


ragas Mohan*; 


Surati, Scurastr; 


The Ragamalika form has been handled by composers of Tan- 
varnas and Pa- a varnas and we have exanples of Ragamalika jatis- 
v.'aras ant., i illanas too. '-'hilc it is part of Voena Sanpradaya to 
render a Ganaraganalika Tana of Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Sriraga and 
v arali (occasionally teena Sambasiva Iyer rendering Ragamal'ika 
tana to other 5 gana ragas also). In this sphere we have -Teat 
names lixe Pat nan Subramanya Aiyar, Krishna swa:mi Aiyer the'Tonne re 
Quartette Ponniah, Chinniah, Vadivelu and Sivanandnn. 


♦ • • 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY ON HINDUSTANI AND KARMIC MUSIC 
ThiruT.V. Gopalakrishnan 


India is rich in nusical ferns and there are nany varieties. 
They have a long an< colourful history. A tragical forn can he 
• tudied fron the punt >f view of its theoretical, practical arv 
historical aspects. Once a nusical forn is created, it grows and 
gets modified in the light of experience gained by subsequent 
compares air musicians and ultimately attains its full ornamental 
•nd authetic status. When a fori bee ones needlessly stiff and hide 
bi und it is either given, a go by or its rules got relaxed or the 
forn becones sinple. 

Since the previous speakers on nusical ferns have dealt in 
detail regarding the origin, developnent and evolution of nusical 
ferns like Prnbnndhas, Tiruppugazh, Tevaran and Kritis, I confine 
lyself Mostly to the nusical fern of Hindustani uusic and at tines 
try to draw parallels between the two systems and also trace the 
historical aspects of these foms. 

Till the fifteenth century, the predominant nusical fern was 
the Prabandas, But by this, tine prabandhas had be co-no storio typed 
and effect. Thus they lost popularity and the simplified versi n 
cf the Prabandhas emerged as Dhruvapada or Dhrupada. At this tiic 
Prabandhas were referred to as Margi. This is a reflection of the 
process of verification of the earlier musical forms. In the 
manner of earlier music, Dhrupada also suffered the same fate 
because of the rigidity and complexity of the composition in its 
lyrical and rhythmic texture and paucity of aesthetic colour, and 
the musical forn Khyala developed on the framework of the Dhrupada. 
The language of most Dhrupadas is Hindi but that forn of Hindi" 
which is now referred t ■ as BrijBasha and in earlier tines known 
as Desiya Basha, Madhiya Desiya and Swaliari. 

At the time when Dhrupadas originated Bhakthi movement of 
Vallabha Sanpradaya (worship of vishnu) was in vogue and these 
Dhrupadas were known as Vishnupadas. Later on, Dhrupada caught 
the attenti m of the Hindu and Muslin rulers of the tine* found a 
place in the Royal Durbars and flourished under royal patronage. 
This form of Durbari Dhrupada included non-devotional and secular 
themes like praise of chivalrous deeds, descriptions of rayaka, 
Fayaki etc. 

Rajah Durgarendra Singh (1425 to 1459) Rajah Kirti Singh (1459 
-1480), Rajah Kalyana Malla (1480-1486), Rajah Mansingh (1486-1516) 
were the rulers in whose tine Dhrupada flourished and attained the 
pinnacle - f excellence. Rajah ilansingh v;as a great composer of 
Dhrupads. He introduced many refinnonts to this musical forn and 
gave great encouragement. On account of this ho is known as the 
originator of the Dhrupnd style. (Mian-Tan Son) who adorned the 
court of Raja Mansingh is even today considered the greatest musi¬ 
cian composer in the realm of Hindustan Music. 
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Dhrupada continued to flourish till the advent of ,3ahadur 
Shah (1707-1772). Dhrupada manifests both inibaaha ant._, 1sauna 
fori of Gana. The A lan a, is the manifest at in cf^t.ac soructura 
n rara is the A nib ad ha stylo wherein the theme ana rap ■ i a r 


are delienated and brought to .Life with c afferent co i^inati- j. 

-•> -- regulations 


the notes strictly following the fixed rules ant . . 

melody. Thus in the rendition of the Dhrupad first stage is k 
which is c’icik in four steps frou the lower register to the higher 
register progressively. Here we nay note that the ,.lapand Pat.* n hn 
in Carnatic music is the sane; whether we observe it or net. «*; 
the end of the Alap, Bon-Thon, Hot a no, or Tana Then (correspond mg 
to our Tanan) are sung. 

The second stage of the Dhrupad is the composition with the 
acconoanishment of the Hridang (Pakhwaj) in 4 parts - ^sntaym 
Antara, Sanchari and Abbog corresponding to the Uagraha, Dhruva, 
Melapaka and Abhoga cr Prabhandas. Earlier Dhrupgdas hao only 
three Dhatus - Udgraha, Antara or Dhruva an- Aohoga. In the lay- 
10th century TJdgraha was replaced by Sthayi. Sthayi means iixuc. 
or constant or Basic and the note are generally sung in the lower 
register or lower part of the middle register. The signer returns 
to’the Sthayi after completing each Dhatu. 

In sthayi, a clear picture cf the raga is given in the form f 
a i-roup of notes, which extends upto the Thara Bapthak, othpyi 
corresponds to the pallavi of a kriti. xnrthnra is the portion 
which is sung after the sthayi and exten s upto Tara.Saptnak lay_ng 
emphasis on Thara Shajda - Sanchari, the thin part is an at mix ure 
cf Are- is Avarohi Varnas (namely musical p at x eras) . ime last pni 
Abhog means to repeat the Sanchari in Tara Sapthak also, using the 
heavy type of remarks. The intricacies of laya is the main sould 
f Dhrunad rayaki. The Thalas in which Dhrupads were song anc 
which are still in use - (a) Chow tala of 12 nairas ^dap iala 
10 matras, sulapaktha of 10 netras Gaja Janpa of 15 matras. 

In the delication of the Dhrupad singing, the aitiste uses 
rhythmic variations (tempo) such as D.aguh (Doubling; li&m. 
(Trebling) chowgun even some old variations of rhyt-va. This s^ylo 
of sin;'’in a- is very forceful. One of the earliest example oi 
Dhrupada "is "Dhaka Dalanare Praballa natha Sinhanada" (in Bhimplasi 
and Sulapaktha Tala - this is composed by ropala dayaka-I. m 
praise of Allahddin Khilji (1296-1316). In parenthesis I may 
mention that ITayaka ropala was a musician m tne court- of ^ama meva 
f Devagiri (South India). In the year 1298 Alauduin (Sangita- _ 
eharya Baiju or Gopala Jivani by P.Mitral Khilji attacked Devagiri 
and defeated Rama Khilji ordered a musical contest between Hay a fa 
Goapa and Amir Khusru in which Amir Khusru managed to (.exeat ''ay a a 
Go papa by deceit, as a prize, the latter hoc. to go to Delni vitn 
Kh.il 3 i, Hay aka Gopala lived in Delhi for the rest of his life. 


Tensena composed many Dhrupad as g on Mansingh, King 
musical terminology, chapters of Sangita Ratnakara o be. 
Hari 1 allabha Nayaka Pakshu were the other composers. 


Akbnr, 
Baju B> 


era 
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^ir_iar or Hori This is another forn of Phrupad stylo in a spool; 1 
i ala Daiar of 14 natras v/e fin' 1 , a ther.iatic difference between 
.'hrupaf, ana Dnanar - as the latter is generally connected either 
; ,ltn Holi festival or ronantic scenes >f liadha & Krishna. This is 
neavy nusic. Because we find that it d ;als with the erotic the i-s 
we nay (.raw a parallel to Padas of Shektagnna as they yiostly in 
(re 14 natras. In Phariar there is nore emphasis on rhythmic vari- 

r.xions a uenpo. Bel Banso-ganak and other embellishments '? ti m 
neasure. “ 

-| hyal _ a igianat Khan Saoaranga who was the court nusic ion of 
Banaciur Shah'is said, to he the founder of Khyal. The urdu word 
xwhyai means whin or iuagination. 3one writers give credit for 
i.hc^ innovations ->f Khyal a. to Hazrat Amir Khusan. But, Stussoin 

(1438-1528) a contenporary of Mansingh, and 
nit lolly the ^ultan of Jaunpur was an excellent performer and 
iiinoyator (perhaps second only to Anir Khussain) is credited with 
uhe introduction of this new forn into North Indian nusic, which 
gave greater scope for improvisation, technical, virtuosity than 

^+ tr 2 ( ‘iv 10ila J anr a ? stere f '^upad. The rivalry between the exno- 
aent oi theme two supteus continued till the bogirmin - of the " 

2 th? en i Ur ^ al ? cl / lnall y Khyal gained supernacy and is recognised 
as the standard forn of classical hindustani nusic today. 

+ ^ h y a: j-s are of two kinds - Bade Khyal - (vilanbit or slow 
bcnpc ) ano Chote Khyal (Prut or fast tempo). Bade khyals are 
'/i? Cra i ly ln 1 ' ilv,ad a (16 natras) Ektal (12 natras) Ada chowtal 

r’l/tfrhf T)1) Chan( - (14 or 16. natras) and Jho rmra (14 natras), 

rtoon+o^ MA are + USU ? 1 S S i m noro 00 1 ™ talas like Trital 
( .cental) (16 natras) Jhoptal (10 natras) and Ektal (12 natras t 

^ haIlar ’ Khyal is tnaglnativb thantochni- 

%*±1 + In Khyal the rules are relaxed. Puo to the introduction -f 
fast tans one can weave patterns of notes in any manner according 

and t follnwod G +P° n ° eCl) ?? yal sin ^ in '> is Preceded by a short aln ° 
axX, iolloweo the composition. 

+._ ,o Th ? W has -.two Angas the t thayi and Anthara. - The forn 
-re nrrhibt+o^? V * Z ’ Zari Zana ’ fiithiri, Khatka and nurki which 

add t ( thi v Ll ? r ° ? f ra]msol y USGcl in Khyal and these 

th beauty of khyal. With all those varietioio and advan- 
ta t .es over Phunpao khyal lx;cane the ideal nusic for the rich 
V 1Gn * °P Gn throated ’Altar* bol-Alap, bo 1-band, Bottans and 
r " ,j- or/is are special features, of khyal sinking. Khyal uses ->11 

kh v a 1 ° 1 a vs^ do win inprf5Vi( ’ W. ®nct weaving exquisite" now patterns, 

+ l y fC vn °? ly one conf.ition - that the artiste shall not 
■ f +hP ir f' SS thG regarding vadi sancodi and Aroha and Auroba 

K r the liaja. The Tarana is sung as a rail piece to the khyal in 
fast tenpo with rhythmic hols. ya 

Kg^_Gharapas in corporates much of the hard techniques of the 
o.hrupao anc, Han Phanar (exponent) fias khan. 

A rtisti c"skill te an< pUre f ° rn frcm a scientific an le with rare 
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_ guatior - notec for its fastidious sense of form. 

^ f? assa " Characterised by grace, elegance expansive movement 
, s 5J gani ringing (Solfa; about Kharira Khan, 'Iisabai Ba-odekar 
Amcr Khan and even the author! 9 

VJe may compare the aspects of Ghananas with the clear cut 
styles expounded by the fruity and kshetargna. In the ciassifi- 
of Ghanassas .the bais is regional as belonging of a parti¬ 
cular state, whereas v/e follow the bass is of a individual style 
oi. compousers and singers. In a nut shell, ve find that in the 
khyal form, we have a strange mixture of cur pullavi and kriti 
iorris, anc. hence it has the advantage of both the freedom of 
expression and elaboration as in the pallavi and also the thematic 
anu structural form as in the kirti. 

j-ifUMKI; It is said that the word ’Thunri' is derived from Thumrk 
moaning the graceful movement of the fact. Hence there scons to 
+ L + ? GCt i’ on ^ b 2^ UGn Thurl and dancing. In this musical form, 

mast " v th ° Raga i s done liberally - khatka a.nd r.rukri are 

m.btly used “Expression of a mood with grace and flexibility, 
dol Janao or Bol making is the main should of Thunri sinaW - 
(singing the sane boIs (words) every tine represented by°cifferert 
nctv-patterns, full embellished with all twists and turns. Thunri 
originated in locknow - in the court of Wadid Ali Shah - fowrb r 

is^ntpri 1 ? the , latGr half of the 19th century. The Lucknow typo i 
Bol-Balao etc* ** Charn11 ^ ^ t;fcerns * sitter inflexions, aesthetic 

v .. , iyi Th f l-ucioiow and Banarasi types are influenced by folk music 
b? ° haltl9 kajn, etc. The Punjabi style derived from Pan - 

PififnAi? 18 r ?°£° ornamental with glides and Murkhis. Bade " 
p Ul ’ a ‘V All + R ? aa an(i Burkaij Al1 khan wore notable exponents of the 
Panjabi style. Kasoolan Bhai and Siddcshwari Devi wore experts in 
the Jjucknow type. 1 r- 

w ia ^ally sing in a few and selected Kagas which 

liubtur ana gay nooa Khamaj, Bhairavi, Kaji, Piloo, Tilau 
-uc. lhe ragas of serious nature 1 iko Yanan, Malkhos etc. 


: bC 

used. 


ara n. 


Tne Talas; Beep chandi, Kahorwa, Ghanchar, etc., arc-- used. The 
ihuriri has two Angas - Asthayi and Anthara followed by lagr;i. 

TAPPA is a stylo of music like Bhrupada, Khyal and Tarana. This 
stylo is (.ifferent from Khayal even though it has thayi mi Anthara 

tS'w?* 1 allas S ^ ri i lian ls c 0n8 «ero« to be ths oK.-Kilvto? 

i n Pun 3 a! P t.ialoct. The talas used are panjabi 
ti n ° r n ? adaptation. Its peculiarity is the foraa- 

tho V nu f rf t ? npo anc * 10 fates used in the* are like beads and 
,5 k . f T> nc '^S s a m° llke thG flow of ™*rcury globules. There pro 

alien the Banebar Tana. The ragas used are the same as in Thumris 
exponents: Bala bahib Poochwale; Ustad Hafiz Ahmed Khan. 

Ghazals 1 Words are in Urdu and influence of Persian and Arabic 

-Si las? S« 0 tK nin £ n h 9 ln ? 10 rh y thPl an '- 1 stress on lyrical value 
m. leso on the rhythm omdmg and intricacies. 
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Bhajans - arc modern approach with special stress on fcllev»ing 
ant. scntinents words are in Hindi and nainly devotional in nature 
and only clas: ical ragas are used as a rule. 

As c:bserved earlier, the Dhrupada nay compared t: the kriti 
in Carnatic music. The cninon features' are ( 1 ) Annas - Pallavi, 
Anupallavi and Charanan - ^sthoyi, Ant am, San chari and Abhoga, 

(2) fixed lyrical and rhythmic structure, (3) strict adherence to 
the'rules and restriction of the rasa, (4) pattern of rendition - 
coming hack to the sthayi after conpl tin/-; each dhatu - it nay he 
mentioned hero that aanchari dhatu is a development of recent tines- 
Cven today many singers sing the aanchari and. Ahho ;o. as one piece 
anc the Abhoga contains the sane of the composer or the matron 
v/ho is enologised, as in the case of I hid r a charanan. oanchari 
again may he compared tc the neraval part f a kriti as the word 
means fl< win,;; or free moving'and the musician has the liberty of 
singing in any register easily from the lowest to the highest. 

Hain differences ; 

1) Thematic - Bhrupadas have religious and secular themes whereas 
Kritis are mostly on Gods, and spiritual themes and the predo¬ 
minant Bhava is only Bhakthi. The exceptions arc some -of the 
composition of Ifuthuswany Dikshitar v/hc light have been influenced 
hy the Dhrupada style in the structural form an< thematic content 
of the Dhrupadas. 


2) Rhythmic speed variations like Digun, Thigun, otc., are left 
to the singer in Dhrupad whereas the singer of a kriti has to 
strictly adhere to the rhythmic format of the kriti from,beginning 
to end and speed variation <f any form an integral part like the 
fixed Vilanba, Hadyama and furitha Kaln Sangatis and Hadhyana Kala 
oaliitya Chittaswara etc. 


How taking up the khyaln this can be compared to the Pallavi 
sin,ging of Carnatic music and it is a vast ‘subject. It is en u- 
t say that Pallavi nay be styled as the crest j^wel of the Man 
clharna Sangeetha (Art music) where the musician has the ample 
opportunities of displaying his creative and imaginative talent 
one artistic sense and musical intelligence. 

Pallavi whose origin may be traced to Ruyaka ala">i menti 'ned 
in Ratnakaro is uniquesticnably the brightest part"of south Indian 
musical genius. It is in essence Ra.ga Alapana in measured from 
woven arouid a stock theme. The delienati n of the Pallavi, where 
xhe musicianship is the predominant factor. Pallavi is hirhlv 
evolved and mere scientific with Anul :ia Pratiloma, Vilona,’ Yati 
rasa etc, anc the use of complex Tala (35 & 105). Sahithya of 
ohe Pallayi or IChayal could be religious or secular. Kalpa.naswo.ra 
is highly developed in Pallavi whore as it is a recent introduct¬ 
ion in Khayal singing. 

Coming tc, the lighter varieties, Jawali appeared in the 
-inter 19th century in the South. These are songs deplicting of 
loves Romance, mundane and. sensuous in concept and spirit. "Me t 
c- then are in Desya ragas, with bright, Mttractive and catchy 
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•tunes, liberties are taken in rendition and phrases from other 
ragas are also used just as in Thnri. We nay say that the Javal'. 
fern has been adapted fron the Hindustani Thuvnri stylo. 

The aspect of Bagamnlika fern highly developed in Carnatic 
music can bo found in a rudi lent ary fori in the renditi n of 
Thunrie. Tillana principally a dance fora with brisk and attra¬ 
ctive music (sung towards the end of a concert) nay bo compared 
to the Tarena Sung, as a concluding part of a Khnyal. Similari¬ 
ties are Bol L bolfa syllal'les in Tillana & Tarana. 

in Hindustani music, the contoporary arc has seen the 
emergence of the instrumental nusic forn of A lap, jod, jhala and 
gat where the raga is the nain material for expo isition. In the 
couth our instrumentalists still adhere t< the’ vocalists pattern 
in concerts. 

In conclusion, we nay say that the musical forms in Carnatic 
music from the period of Prabhandas have had a continuous evolu¬ 
tion and all the forms are still very ruch in use whereas in 
Hindustani music, we find one musical form becoming obsolute and 
the emergence of another form and so on. How a days oven tho 
Khayala is looked upon as terse and heavy on ears ancl popular taste 
appears to be moving towards such musical forms as Thumis Chazals ' 
etc. It may well be that in tics to come, these semi classical 
forms night be accorded a venerable place and treated as classical. 
Prom tho foregoing observations, we find that emergence of a 
musical form is also an expression of the total ethos of its time 
and like tho flow of life it is in merpetual flix. 

I shall conclude the talk with demonstration of a Pallavi 
in Kharharapriya Chachatputa Tala and a Khayal in Mian Halhr in 
dktal, Tin tal and a Javail and Thunri. 




